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CHAPTES I 
When I was Youno 

I was an orphan, without brother or sister ; I 
belonged to nobody except my great aunt, old 
Mrs. Lambert. I lived with her in the West of 
Ireland, in an old Manor-Hoose called Kinrara. 
This sounds dull, but I was always as gay as a 
lark, and usually I had my own way with every 
one. 

All the boys were fond of me, they treated me 
like a queen. They had kind hearts, they pitied 
my lonesomeness as they called it. I liked them, 
and I was fond of my governess Miss Stevens, 
though she was English ; Mrs. Lambert insisted 
on giving me an English maid, and I wanted to 
have pretty Biddy Burke to wait on me, there was 
some fun in Biddy, but aunt feared I should learn 
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the bn^e from her, bo I h&d to be content with 
solemn EDglish Patience. 

Miss Stevens said to me one morning, 

" Bear Noiah, I hear yon are going to school, 
we shall not be much longer together." 

" Bother, I know school will be horrid." 

I kissed her and gave her a bog ; bat I cried a 
little over her news. I was at least free at Einrara ; 
there were always the dear beaotifol woods ; above 
all there was the sparkling river that parts the 
Einrara property from Wide-water which belongs 
to Lord Ulster. 

We, Miss Stevens and I, had had great fan on 
the river, and more than once had nearly swamped 
our boat, but we kept these odven tores to oaraelves, 
lest we should frighten my aant. 

I felt sore that at school I shoold no longer 
have the wild freedom I so dearly loved. I was 
jast going to say this, when in came the solemn 
faced batler, Mnrtagh. 

" If ye ploze Miss, the misthress will see yoain 
the small library." 

This led ont of the big library, it was great aont'a 
especial den, no one might go there nnless sent for. 

I have since learned that aunt was eighty-five 
on the day she sent for me. The coloor of her hair 
always puzzled me ; it was a doll red, all ends, as 
it stnok oat b^ond the edge of hex white laoe cap. 
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She was tall and very thin, I sometimes thought 
she did not wear any petticoats under her straight 
falling, dove-coloured gown ; round her throat was 
a lace ruffle in place of a collar, the ruff was so 
full, and she held her head so stiffly, the starched 
points of the lace must have pricked her. 

Though she never praised me, she did not 
scold me; I thought she was a very nice old 
woman. 

To-day her dark eyes looked kindly at me. 

'' Sit down, child ; you're as restless as a hen, 
Norah, while you stand first on one foot, then on 
the other." 

I grudged staying indoors on such a bright 
morning, but I seated myself. 

** You know child, that Einrara belongs to me, 
but you do not know that I can leave it to whom I 
please. I mean you to be mistress of Einrara and 
of Wide-water too, but you must marry as I wish. 
Lord Ulster and I desire to unite the two proper- 
ties, and Wide-water is to pass to his nephew 
Bryan Curragh. Do you understand, child ? It is 
proposed when you are both old enough, you and 
Bryan shall marry. You see it is quite simple, 
Norah." 

She looked at me ; I suppose I ought to have 
answered, ^' Yes, aunt." But at fourteen, the idea 
of marriage seemed anything but simple — indeed 
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ridicnlons : besides I had promised each of the 
boys, that I would keep single for each of their 
sakes. The notion of this stranger boy bothered 
me. I gaped with indifference. 

" How old is the boy, aunt ? *' I asked by way of 
showing a polite interest. 

Aunt had frowned at my gape ; she smiled at 
my question. 

'' Bryan Curragh is eighteen or nineteen ; he is 
going up to Oxford, I expect him here to-day, and 
I have told you because you must be nice to him 
child, try to think of Bryan Curragh as your 
future husband." I laughed. I could not promise 
to be dutiful to a boy of eighteen I 

" I'm more likely to be saucy than nice, aunt, 
and if he's the same as other boys, he'll like a 
saucy girl better than a prim one, won't he ? " 

She took off her glasses, and looked at me from 
under her raised eyebrows. 

** You are a spoiled child. Young men however, 
are apt to be fools, and Bryan may like your 
nonsense. So long as you please one another, 
Norah, I shall be satisfied." 

" May I go, aunt ? " 

She bent her head, as though she were the 
Queen dismissing a subject. 

I hurried to the garden, but I could not find 
Miss Stevens ; I turned into the tangled shrub- 
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bery walk, and heard her yoice in the orangery 
close by. I wondered who was with her, 
presently she came out of the orangery, followed 
by a tall, rough-looking young fellow; he went 
on talking and laughing, and seemed not to see 
me. I was not accustomed to be neglected. Bob 
WiUdns, the elder of my boys, had told me that 
Miss Stevens was pretty, but he and everyone 
but my aunt, said I was a beauty ;' and the boys 
must know. 

Poor Bob said, that last day, before he went 
away to a public school, that my eyes were like 
beautiful dark lakes. It was a pretty thought, 
but it was not Bob's own, for since then I've seen 
it in a book. 

'* Norah," Miss Stevens said, ** this is Mr. 
Bryan Curragh," to him she added, ** Miss Norah 
Lambert." 

He looked at me, smiled and raised his straw 
hat. I made a low curtsey, I thought he ought 
to shake hands. He went on talking to Miss 
Stevens, just as if I was not there. 

" If you do not know that poem * Genevieve,* 
I should like to lend it to you." 

** Thank you very much," she said, " I feel 
ashamed of my ignorance." 

V Don't say that," his eyes shone, and his 
cheeks flushed, '' I only read it lately , ii^ CoW 
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ridge's, quite old-fiAshioned yon see, but its worth 
* The Ancient Mariner/ and ' Christabel/ pnt 
together." 

He walked on in silence ; he had not a word for 
me. 

My quills were out like those of a porcupine, 
no one had ever ignored me in this way, I thought 
Bryan Curragh insufferable : I was so affronted 
that I slipped away into a side path that led 
through the shrubbery, and left him to his 
tSte-Jk-tdte with Miss Stevens. 

She cried out, '* Norah, Norah dear, come 
back.'' 

I hurried on, but Bryan spoke so loud that I 
overheard him. 

** What a child she is ! I rode over this morn- 
ing to have a look at her ; she has a temper I fancy. 
Now will you be so very kind as to show me how 
our river looks from this side ? " 

I hurried on to the nearest wood, till I reached 
my own little moss-grown summer-house, I sat 
down on its broken bench, and burst out crying. 
I hated Bryan Curragh. He was rude, he was 
not even a gentleman. Even little Hugh would 
have scorned to behave so like a savage. I 
would go indoors at once, and tell aunt I did not 
want to see Bryan again, for I hated him. 

Presently my sobs stopped, I saw that I must 
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keep my vexation to myself, I must not be silly 
to aunt. 

The big luncheon bell began to ring us in from 
the garden. When I went in, I found I had to sit 
next Bryan ; aunt told him to take the bottom of 
the table. 

I had a good view of his face, he was ugly. 

Very tall, so thin that he looked all legs and 
arms, his skin as dark as an Indian's, except just 
under his hair ; it looked lighter there, so I 
guessed he lived much in the open air. He had 
a long nose, a slight moustache was beginning to 
hide his rather full lips; he had plenty of dark 
hair, which curled low on his forehead. His 
eyes were dark, they seemed almost mere lines 
till he spoke to Miss Stevens ; then they opened 
widely, and looked very bright. I had plenty of 
time to observe, for he took no notice of me. I 
grew irritable, I longed to upset a wineglass, just 
to see what would happen. 

All at once something warned me, I was watched, 
I turned quickly, and met my aunt's dark eyes. I 
hoped that I had not looked vexed, I could not 
bear aunt to think I wanted the notice of such a 
lout as Bryan Curragh — I — who had four devoted 
lovers of my own. 

I looked into my plate, and began to eat. 

** I should like to drive you round the domain, 
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Bryan/' said Mrs. Lambert ; she went on in her 
half-polite tone, " We will take yon as far as the 
home-farm, Miss Stevens, I have a list of instruc- 
tions for you to give to Mrs. Chester." 

She rose, and we followed her out of the dining- 
room. She looked back and seeing how near I 
was, stretched out her hand, took mine, and 
tucked it under her arm. 
" You will drive with us dear," she said softly. 
I was very forlorn, this attention so cheered and 
encoxuraged me, that though I shrank from being 
with Bryan Curragh, I said, " Yes, thank you." 

He was very talkative when we started, but he 
did not speak to me till we dropped Miss Stevens 
at the farmhouse. Then he said abruptly. 
'* Shall you like school, Norah ? " 
I glanced mischievously at him. 
*' Yes, very much, when the time comes." 
He made a sort of grimace, I am sure he 
expected a different answer. 

Aunt looked immovable, but then her force 
never showed what she thought about ; she had 
not big eyes like mine, which always tell my 
secrets against my will. I thought she was 
getting tired of showing her farms, and woods, 
and meadows, and crops, though it was too early 
in the year to see much of these. As I now call 
it all back I believe she had another motive 
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besides fatigue, when she told Dennis, ihe coach- 
man to stop ; I am sure she wanted to leave me 
alone with Bryan. 

" Norah, will yon show Bryan the way through 
this wood we are coming to ; I mean the way by 
the glen ; the crab-trees should be in full blossom." 
I will say for Bryan, that he looked pleased. 
He jumped out, and gave me his hand to help 
me. 
Aunt kissed her fingers to us, and drove away. 
Bryan stood looking at a gap in the hedge. 
*' Is this the way through the wood Norah ? " 
•* Of course." 

I bolted through the gap, and went off at a 
good pace. He called after me. 

'* Why such haste ? we are not tied to time, 
are we ? " 

I stopped, and looked back ; I wanted to find 
some way of teasing him. 

''I'm not in a hurry, I thought you perhaps 
might be?" I meant, 'in a hurry to get away 
from me,' I looked at him under my eyelashes to 
see if he understood. 
He stared as though I puzzled him. 
" Is that a riddle ? well I can't guess it, so you 
must explain, little one." 

He put out his hand to take mine, but I ran off 
into the thickest part of the wood. I knew he 
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could not easily follow me, because of the low 
branches overhead ; I was furious ; I might be 
small for my age, but it was horrid of him to call 
me " Uttle one." 

" Norah ! Norah 1 ** he cried : 

I was hiding behind a tree. I squeezed in my 
laughter, I could see that in his violent efforts to 
overtake me, he had tangled himself in a huge mass 
of brambles, under which I had stooped, and made 
my way. I heard him groan with rage. 

I suppose he did not guess I was close by, he 
shouted : 

"Norah, Norah, where are you?" Then 
growled to himself, '* Little devil I I was a fool to 
trust her : I saw mischief dancing in her eyes. 
I'll find her yet, she shan't go scot-free either I " 

At this threat, I scrambled away on all-fours to 
the opposite side of the tangle, 

** Come, make haste, here are the crab-trees," 
I cried in a squeaky voice. 

He came tearing through the brushwood but I 
did not mean to be caught. We were near that 
part of the wood, where the big beech trees grew, 
and now I had reached the clearing with the pit 
in its midst, about which, Larry our woodman 
had warned me. This pit gave no sign of its 
existence, the ground went up and down in the 
spaces between the big trunks ; the middle of the 
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clearing seemed flat, and covered by a red-brown 
leaf carpet. I knew that this hid a deep pit, and 
as I looked at the plank, which Larry always kept 
across it, I saw how I could be revenged on Bryan. 

I crossed the plank to the farther side, then I 
listened. Overhead the huge branches stretched 
out till they crossed those opposite them, there 
was no sound of Bryan, but he would soon be here. 

Lying down I tried to pull the {dank towards 
me ; it was very heavy I could only move it by 
degrees ; I had drawn it about half across, when 
I heard a shout not far off. 

" Norah, Norah ! where are you ? " 

With all my strength, I pushed the plank side- 
ways, till only a small bit overhung the pit ; then 
I sprang up, and dashed off for the Crab-tree 
glen. 

I feared that the plank might betray me, but 
my push had sent it to one side under a low- 
growing beech branch, I hoped it would escape 
notice ; besides Bryan would be in hot haste to 
follow the sound of my voice. 

I slipped behind a tree, and shouted, 

*' Make haste, make haste, I'm off to the Crab- 
trees." 

I ran on a few yards, then I stopped, and 
listened. 

There was an outcry, then a scuffling noise. 
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On I went, and suddenly came ont beside a pool 
of shining water, to which the ground sloped down 
on all sides ; here and there a group of trees grew 
close to the water's edge ; the largest group was 
covered with lovely cup-like blossoms paling 
from deepest rose to creamy blush, and bending 
over the pool. I had meant to run away and 
hide before Bryan could reach the glen. This 
lovely sight put him out of my head ; I stood a 
moment staring at the rosy blossoms. I had not 
come this way last blooming time, and I had 
never seen the trees so lovely. 

A rough hand grasped my wrist — 

''You little mischief/' Bryan shouted in my 
ear, ''I claim a forfeit." His face was close to 
mine, he kissed my cheek. 

I felt passionately angry, my face was hot as fire. 

''How dare you I how dare you! you ought to 
be ashamed ! you coward." 

He looked wonder-struck ; he stared at me like 
a bull. 

I wrenched myself free, and was deep in the 
wood before he even moved : when I looked back, 
he was standing where I left him. 

I did not see Bryan Curragh again. I told 
aunt I hated him, and she scolded me; a few 
days after, I was sent to school in Jersey. I 
stayed there five years. 
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My great-axmt died soon after I left Einrara, so 
my holidays had to be spent sometimes at school 
and sometimes in Dublin^ with a very old cousin 
of my fiftther's. I liked my school holidays best; 
old Miss Lambert was very dull and prim; at 
school all the teachers used to pet and spoil me : 
they said I amused them; besides my dearest 
friend Buth Vernon spent her holidays at school ; 
she had parents, but they were in India. Buth 
and I spent our summer holidays out of doors 
reading or talking. 

There were fine trees, and lovely flowers in the 
large well kept gardens of our Jersey home, and 
always plenty of air and sunshine. 

On my nineteenth birthday I received a letter 
firom my father's sister, Madame de Wazincourt. 
She wrote that it was time for me to leave school, 
and join her and her husband in Paris. They had 
been living some years in Vienna, as Monsiexur de 
Wazincourt was attached to the Embassy ; I had 
never seen him or my aunt either ; I knew that she 
was Vicomtesse de Wazincourt, and I felt nervous 
at the thought of living with such grand people. 

Buth Vernon laughed at my fears. 

''It will not be a long visit, dear Norah, I 
know you will be married before the year ends. 
Marriage is your vocation, as surely as spinster- 
hood is mine." 
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Our parting came soon after. 

When I reached Paris, an old servant met me at 
the station, and took me to my aant's flat, not 
very far from the Tuileries. I found that she and 
her hasband were just going off to their country 
house, about twenty miles off, and they took me 
with them ; a few days later, we went to the sea. 

I liked my new life, and my new uncle and 
aunt, very much ; but I suppose I should have 
liked any one who took me to the sea. 

My aunt knew a few old ladies staying in our 
quiet Norman bathing-place ; Monsieur de Wazin- 
court, our only gentleman, soon went off to 
Brittany to shoot. 

I learned to swim, and I found our sea-side 
life delightful. The bathing was excellent, there 
were plenty of nice children of all ages, and 
among them some pleasant companions. Madame 
de Wazincourt was very kind and affectionate to 
me, and always gentle and courteous to every 
one, her charming air of distinction gave her 
much prestige. It is true that when we were 
alone she seemed another person; she used to 
keep me laughing with her quaint and witty 
remarks. I was sorry when bathing ended, and 
we had to go back to Paris. 

The Vicomtesse's rooms in Paris were in the 
best quarter: they were fashionably decorated: 
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tapestry of great value, mgs and curtains, exquisite 
drawings, and figurines, embroideries, art-work in 
ivory and metal, china and curios, filled me with 
delight and wonder ; it was such a change from 
my Jersey school. Life had truly begun anew for 
me. 

I dearly loved the de Wazincourts, and felt 
grateful for their constant kindness, but I missed 
my dear Buth. 

I only disliked two things in my new life. One 
was a sort of muffled feeling, as if draughts were too 
carefully excluded, and windows kept too closely 
shut. I was young and healthy, I was used to 
so much air and out*4oor exercise, I often pined 
for a long walk. My other grievance related to 
my bed-room ; it was charmingly dainty and taste- 
ful, but it was just within my aunt's and the 
second door which led into a passage, was kept 
looked. 

I one day discovered how thin the walls were. 
Aunt Julie brought some one into her room. The 
voice presently told me this was Mademoiselle 
Vdronique de Croy. I disliked Mademoiselle, not 
because she had a sour pinched face, but because 
she was always flattering aunt, and had a way of 
^ snubbing me. 

I tried not to hear, but Mademoiselle had a shrill 
voice, and began to speak of me at the to]^ ol\^. 
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'' You seem to be in love with that child, Norah ?" 

'* Yes indeed I love Norah dearly, she is so sweet, 
80 gracefol. I was surprised to see her grown 
so tall, she was at first a little shy, but that is 
past, she is a dear child, she fiiscinates both of us 
with her merry talk." 

''But dear friend," the shrill tone rasped all 
sweetness out of the words — ** I see for myself, 
every one sees, that your prot6g6e is charming ; I 
but ask myself how it is possible that Madame la 
Yiscomtesse with her delicate health, can en- 
oounter the feitigue inseparable fix>m presenting 
this young debutante." 

Madame de Wazincourt laughed. 

''You poor V^roniquel I shall not have the 
little puss long on my hands : do not be anxious 
about me, I intend to marry Norah as soon as 
possible." 

I was stupified by surprise. Mile, quickly 
answered : 

" You think then that Mees will allow you to 
choose for her ? Mon Dieu I She seems to have 
decided opinions." 

Aunt Julie laughed again, teasingly I thought. 

" Listen dear friend ; Norah is not a French girl ; 
I mean her to choose for herself. I chose my 
husband, and he has made me happy. Why 
should not I give Norah the same freedom ? " 
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In my interest I began to lose the shame caused 
by this involmitary listening, I longed to clap 
my hands at this annoimcement ; then came 
Veronique's rasping answer, 

" Pardon me, dearest Julie, but I disagree with 
you. You are Irish, and are singularly discreet ; 
Norah's mother was French, our system should 
naturally suit her best, it is safer than yoursis. The 
loye that grows surely and slowly after marriage, 
is safest." 

** Perhaps, if love were certain to follow after 
marriage," Aunt Julie's voice sounded grave. 
''But dear friend, you and I consider marriage 
from different points of view ; do not let us argue, 
argument makes my head ache. I mean to marry 
Norah without delay, but I also mean the dear 
child to be happy." 

I heard a murmur of dissent, then there came 
some more talk about toilette ; I felt vexed and 
uncomfortable, and determined to tell Aunt Julie 
that words said in her room could be overheard in 
mine; however when talk ceased I went on 
writing my letter to my dear Mrs. Edwards, once 
Miss Stevens. 

At dejeuner Aunt Julie said ; 

'' You need a smart frock or two, dear child, in 
fEM^t you must have several." 

I sat a minute in puzzled silence. I bad already 
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spent a good deal, I thought on dress, and I 
remembered that at school I had been warned to 
be economical. 

"Can I afford many smart frocks Aunt Julie? 
I am very grateful to you, and to my uncle for 
your kindness, but I do not like you to spend so 
much on me." 

Madame put up her pince-nez, and gave me a 
critical survey. 

"Yes, yes, dear little one, you can afford to 
buy smart frocks and everything else you want ; I 
am going to transform my Cinderella into the belle 
of the ball we go to next week. Dear Norah, your 
dancing at last Monday's lesson charmed me ; you 
are so adaptable that you will be a great success." 

My ball-frock came home, and I thought it was 
a success, so lovely and soft, white and shimmering. 

I did not however enjoy the ball as much as I 
expected. I liked dancing, and I had several 
good partners, but I fancied I saw in the crowd 
of lookers on, some more attractive faces than 
those of my dancers. 

I was no longer the baby I had been at Einrara ; 
I did not care for mere good looks in a man, but 
this evening whichever way I turned, there 
seemed to meet me, from one of these lookers 
on, a pair of very dark, singularly expressive eyes. 
I longed to ask my chaperon if she knew the 
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owner of these remarkable eyes ; she seemed how- 
ever oncoDscioiis of the attention bestowed on 
me, for she was always bowing or speaking 
to some of her acquaintances. 

Several men were presented to her ; I wished 
the dark eyed stranger would come forward. At 
last the evening ended, and I lost sight of him. 

I went to bed troubled and dissatisfied, I 
dreamed of those dark eyes, and wondered if I 
should ever see them again. 

Two days later. Aunt Julie asked me to come 
to her room. 

She seated herself in an arm-chair, and pointed 
to a velvet stool close by. 

** You and I must have a serious talk, Norah,'' 
she gave me a caressing smile ; '' I have never 
yet explained to you why you were placed under 
my care." 

I looked up at her ; 

*' And I have been much too happy to ask why 
I was sent to such a Paradise." I held up my 
forehead to be kissed. 

''You are a loving little puss," she said so 
affectionately that I forgot she wished to rid her- 
self of me by marrying me. "Now we must be 
serious and talk business. You have not, I think 
been told that you are your great-aunt's heiress. 
Mrs. Lambert wished this to be kept awte\i itOTSi 
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moat people till you were twenty-one, but she 
gave leave for me to tell you, when I considered 
it necessary/' 

I was greatly surprised. 

"Are you sure? Aunt Lambert told me, she 
would not give me Kinrara, unless I promised to 
take Bryan Curragh along vnth it." 

Madame de Wazincourt gave me a sly look, 
then leaned back, and laughed softly to herself. 

" Poor Bryan Curragh I When Mrs. Lambert 
made that condition, she thought he would have 
Wide-water on his uncle's death. But Lord 
Ulster married a young wife, who brought him a 
son ; so Mr. Curragh has only a small property in 
the north of Ireland. Well, to go back to Aunt 
Lambert, you know she was my aunt as well as 
yours, Norah, she did not alter her will, it gives 
you Kinrara, but not much besides. Monsieur 
de Wazincourt is one of your trustees. Lord 
Ulster is the other, and they settle all your busi- 
ness for you. The business I have to discuss 
VTith you Norah," she looked keenly at me, " is 
the choice of your husband." 
I could not help laughing. 
"Need I have one? It is not nearly a year 
since I left school, I love liberty, and I love you 
dear, much better than I could like a husbandi 
please let me amuse myself, instead." 
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She stroked my hair with her soft white fingers. 

"I assure 70a it is better that you should 
xoarry sweet one; Aunt Lambert made me 
promise to have you when you left school, and 
she also made me promise to find you a husband 
with as little delay as possible." 

I felt myself pout as I shrugged my shoulders ; 
Madame shook her head at me. 

*' Be reasonable, dear child ; your uncle and 
I may again have to leave Paris for some time ; 
Aunt Lambert has specified that your husband 
must be either a British subject, or a Frenchman." 

I felt suddenly rebellious. I wanted to say, " I 
will not marry until some one makes me wish to 
be his wife. " but I could not get the words out, 
my aunt went on speaking : 

** Well then, dear child, it is settled, is it not ? 
I will try to do justice to Aunt Lambert's trust in 
me. Bemember however, you are to choose for 
yourself, that is the bargain. I have received 
three desirable proposals for you ; I mean you to 
see each of these gentlemen in turn, and form 
your own opinion of them." 

The plan seemed to me at once vexatious and 
comic ; I laughed again, though I felt vexed. 

" I beg your pardon ; but there is this objection. 
Suppose when you have trotted these three men 
out, I don't care for any of them ? " 
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She smiled, but I am mxe my abraptness 
troubled the dear gentle soul. 

** We will hope for the best, dear one, you are 
not obliged to marry at once, you have only to 
say to me which of these three men you wish to 
see again, and the rest is my affair ; even then 
you can change your mind, if at your second 
meeting you are not quite satisfied. She bent 
down and kissed me. " It is time to drive," she 
said. 

It was a bright day ftdl of warm sunshine, and 
when the carriage set us down at the entrance of 
the Tuileries Gardens, we took a few turns up 
and down, and then sat on one of the benches. 

"I'm so glad you put on that hat, Norah, 
simple things alwajrs suit you, you look charming." 

I had not seen the Gardens so gay since we 
came to Paris. I enjoyed watching the well- 
dressed groups as they passed by. Aunt Julie 
bowed to several acquaintances, she said they had 
come back unusually early this year. She was so 
silent and observant that I thought she must be 
watching for some special person. I was silent 
too, thinking of the singular talk we had had in 
her room. It had saddened me to hear of Bryan's 
great disappointment ; I wished I had not been so 
unkind to him ; then I flushed with anger as I 
remembered his rudeness. 
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" Norah." Annt Julie said. 

I looked up; a man was coming towards us, 
presently he made low bows to both of us. 
Madame de Wazincourt shook hands with him, 
but he looked keenly at me. 

While they talked, I saw he was one of the 
attractive lookers-on I had noticed at the ball ; in 
daylight, he looked commonplace. He was fair 
and certainly handsome, but he was unpleasantly 
conscious of his own good looks ; every golden 
hair of his moustache and beard seemed to be in- 
dividually cared for, even his well-marked eye- 
brows had an artificial touch about them. 

Madame introduced him as Monsieur le Comte 
de Marsillac, he asked me if I had enjoyed the 
baU. 

I smiled as I answered him. 

He then complimented me on the great success 
which I had achieved, I bowed and he fondled his 
moustache. Soon afterwards he made some very 
elaborate bows, and then passed on. 

" Do you like him, child ? " 

Her tone startled me, it was so significant, 

** You don't mean to say you have begun already. 
Was that really Number One? " 

" Yes." 

" Then I say ' No ' to him ; he is too much in 
love with himself to make any girl happy." 
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She smiled, and looked towards the gates, the 
visitors had begun to leave the Gardens, and she 
suggested that we should go and look for our 
carriage. 

A man near the gate, smiled effusively, and 
raised his hat. Aunt Julie smiled too, and shook 
hands with him ; she presented him to me as the 
Baron de Gragnac. 

I felt sure that this was another pr^tendant, so 
while he talked to my aunt, I carefully looked at 
him. I thought he seemed nice, he had amiable, 
good-tempered dark eyes ; he had not the con- 
ceited, self-assertive nose of Number One, but 
he was short, stout, and old enough to be my 
father. He must have been fifty. 

" Does Mademoiselle like Paris ? " 

His manner was easy and pleasant, I felt at 
home with him. 

** Yes, Monsieur, I love it." 

He looked delighted. 

" Mademoiselle's taste is perfect, but then that 
was to be expected." 

Presently he turned to Madame de Wazincourt, 
and spoke a little with her, then he handed us 
into the carriage, and took leave of us. 

Madame said, '' A demain." He again bowed 
and we drove away. 

She turned to me, and said in English, 
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"WeUNorah?" 

I felt disguBtedy for I decided that this was 
Number Two. It seemed to me abnost wicked 
that such a sacred part of life as marriage, 
should be treated as Ughtly as the choosing a new 
gown or hat. Then I felt I was conceited, and 
absurd to set up my judgment against Aunt JuUe's, 
for I supposed that this must be the French way 
of choosing a husband. But I was not French, 
and I resolved I would not be a sheep, so I 
answered gravely : 

'' I'd rather keep single all my hfe, than marry 
a man I do not love. I might perhaps hke 
Monsieur de Gragnac for a friend, never for a 
husband." 

She leaned back and laughed till tears came. 

" Hon Dieu I but you are aqxjasing, dear child. 
I beg your pardon," she said at last, " but Love 
does not come all at once, though preference may 
do so, besides a husband is the best friend a girl 
can have, and Monsieur de Gragnac would 
be a safe friend. He is well bom, well con- 
nected, has large estates, he will be able to 
help you in the management of Einrara ; be has 
good health, and is extremely cheerful ; he is also 
a man of excellent character. Come, come my 
Norah, do not decide hastily ; you have evidently 
impressed Monsieur de Gragnac very favourably." 
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My fjGuse flashed; it seemed wiser to explain 
my idea of marriage to Aunt Julie. 

'' You said I was to choose for myself. Please 
don't think me silly, but I mast love the man I 
am to marry, and he most love me very dearly ; 
and we most have sjrmpathy in tastes. You know 
how I love oat-door life, do you think yoor 
Monsieor de Gragnao would approve, if I asked 
him to race me round the garden. No indeed, I 
am not sober enough for him." 

My Aunt laughed ; she only said, ** Poor de 
Gragnac," and began to talk of something else. 

A week went by, but there was no more talk 
about my marriage; my aunt seemed bent on 
taking me about. One night we went to the 
Opera, next to the Comedie Fran9ai8e ; in the 
day-time we went to Notre Dame, La Sainte 
Chapelle, and other interesting buildings. I en- 
joyed this sort of life, much more than shopping 
and visiting ; I hoped that Madame had given up 
her intention of marrjring me. 

I soon however began to be sleepy in the 
evening, my school life had accustomed me to 
very early hours. 

At last came the day on which we were to visit 
the galleries of the Louvre. 

Madame de Wazincourt was greatly amused at 
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the enthusiasm with which I enjoyed looking at 
the pictures. She did not share it, when I looked 
ronnd, her eyes were straying back to the doors of 
the rooms through which we passed. 

I turned at last to draw her attention to one 
very beautifol picture, I saw that her back was 
toiTards me ; she was bowing to a man coming 
to meet her. As I looked at him, I recognised the 
dark eyes which had hannted me ever since that 
night at the ball. 

'*I might find him interesting if Amit Julie 
would present him." I said to myself. 

They shook hands very cordially, I thonghti 
but instead of bringing him to me, she walked 
away with him to the farther end of the gallery. 

I went back to the beautifol picture, it had lost 
its charm, my attention wandered; I kept on 
wondering why Madame did not introduce her 
friend to me. 

" Patience I they have turned this way, they 
are actually coming back. Why am I in such a 
childish hurry?" 

They stopped, and I saw his face plainly. 
Where had I seen him before? His eyes had 
attracted me at the ball ; now as I looked, he 
stirred some far-off memory. 

Madame shook hands with him ; I heard her 
say: 
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" Then aniess yon hear from me onr engage- 
ment holds ? " 

He bowed while he still held her hand. 

" With the greatest pleasure, Madame." 

Another low bow, which I fancied included me, 
and he left the gallery. 

I was so mortified that my eyes smarted with 
kept-back tears ; these last weeks had spoiled me ; 
I actually felt ill-used and rebellious. I turned my 
back on Aunt Julie who was coming towards me. 

" I could not help leaving you, dear child," she 
said sweetly, " I had to settle important business 
with my friend, he is a very old acquaintance. 
What do you think of him, Norah ? " 

" How can I tell you ? you did not give me a 
chance of speaking to him." 

" Never mind, he saw you and was charmed. 
He has begged me to present him to you this 
evening ; so I asked him to join us in our box at 
the Opera." 

I felt dumb as I stared at her ; my heart seemed 
to stand still, and then began to beat very fast. 

" Well dear child, would you like to see my 
friend this evening ? " 

I thought her tone sounded mocking. 

" Is he English ? " 

•* No, he is not English ; now we must go 
home." 
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I coulci not talk, even through dinner I was 
silent ; I was nervous and excited. 

We reached our box in good time ; while my 
aunt looked round the house, I leaned back in mj 
chair, half closing my eyes. I was trjring to 
remember where I had first seen those long dark 
eyes, and where I had heard that voice. 

I did not look round when the door of our box 
opened, in a minute or two, my uncle placed 
himself in the chair next mine. 

" Why so deep in thought ? eh Norah ? " 

The Overture began before I could answer ; I 
settled myself to listen to it. All at once, with- 
out turning my head, I heard a low deep voice 
talking to my aunt at the farther side of the box. 
This person must have come in with my uncle. 

The Overture was almost finished, in a few 
moments the curtain would rise, and the Opera 
would begin. 

'' It is childish to keep me in suspense," I 
thought. 

" Norah." 

I turned ; Monsieur de Wazincourt rose from 
his chair, and I saw beside him, the dark-eyed 
unknown. 

I dared not look up while the formal introduc- 
tion was made, nor did I hear the name of this 
new acquaintance. 
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He at once placed himself in the Vicomte's 
chair, he poshed it back so that when I spoke to 
him, I had to torn my head. 

'' I see you do not remember me ? " he began, 
as if we were old acquaintances. 

I had been feeling strangely shy, now I looked 
up; meeting those deeply set searching eyes, I 
made a sudden guess at the truth. 

" Tou are Bryan Curragh ? I did not hear your 
name just now." 

** Tou will shake hands now that you are kind 
enough to recognise me ? " 

He smiled delightfully. 

I put my hand in his, but I felt dazed. How 
could this distinguished looking man be the long- 
legged shaggy-maned Bryan, for whom I had set 
the pitfall ? I laughed nervously ; 

" Do you know I used to hate you ? " Then I 
wished I could recall my words. 

His eyes sparkled. 

" Thank you very much ; I am deeply grateful 
for that past tense. I do not deserve to be 
remembered. I saw you at your first ball, but 
when I learned your name, I was overwhelmed, 
too much surprised to seek to be introduced. 
I could not hope to be remembered by such a 
* cynosure of all men's eyes.' " 

I heard his words as in a dream, I was fsa 
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away, among the trees in that wood at Einrara, I 
thought of our parting there, and a warm flush 
burned in my cheeks. 

*' Did yon expect me to grow up a wild little 
girl, in a torn frock ? " 

I tried to look sancy, bnt the glance I met sent 
me into confosed silence. 

Bryan poshed his chair still farther away, so 
that when I spoke I had to turn my back on the 
play; I noticed that oar companions sat yery 
forward ; they seemed intent on the performance. 

We were completely screened from observation ; 
Bryan bent forward till bis lips almost toached 
my ear. 

** Dear Norah/' he said in a low voice, '' I want 
yoa to forgive me, won't yon say yon do, and pat 
me oat of my torment ? " 

Bat he smiled ; so I said : 

'' Yoa don't look a bit tormented, yoa cannot 
make me believe that till to-night, yoa have been 
too shy to renew oar acqaaintance ? " 

** Pardon me," he said, earnestly, '' there were 
reasons for my hesitation ; my whole life has been 
changed for me ; I am no longer heir to the Wide- 
water property ; and since I left Oxford, I have 
had some years of hard study ; about a year ago I 
was ordained, I am comparatively a poor man ; 
besides this, I was told that Madame de Wazin- 
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court had made other plans for you. I — I did 
not care to claim only your friendship — " 

I was feeling very strange, hot and cold at once. 
I seemed to be stifling, there was no air in the 
box. At last I said : 

''I cannot see why Madame de Wazincourt's 
plans need have kept you away; such an old 
friend of my great aunt's too ! " I laughed at him. 

In an instant he had both my hands in his, and 
held them tightly clasped. 

"You forget one thing, you forget we were 
betrothed that day, beside the pool in the wood ; 
you forget that you have not released me from 
my pledge. Ah ! Norah, don't I wish then, we 
were in the wood this very minute ! " 

"I think it's nicer here." I said demurely. 

He looked rueful, then he laughed : 

** As saucy as ever ; but you mean it is nice to 
have me beside you ; eh ? I give you fair notice 
that I accept that speech as final. Here comes 
charming Madame de Wazincourt to tell us we 
must listen to the music." 

** Charming " Madame de Wazincourt likes to 
tease me, because I chose the poorest of the three 
suitors she so carefully selected, I tell her I have 
never repented my choice ; we are so truly happy, 
Bryan and I, though I tease him as much as ever 
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We were married, as soon as my hnsbaad was 
made Sector of SaybonrBe, a lovely little country 
village, in which our life so far has been spent. 
It was settled by the Trustees that we had better 
sell Einrara ; Lord Ulster paid us well for it, and 
added it to his estate, but we have more than once 
visited it, and we always have a good laugh 
the pool in the wood. 
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My Bit of Sxtnshinb 

An old proverb says ** One man's meat is t'other 
man's poison." Tn one's journey through life, 
one learns the proverb's truth. 

So fax our joumeyings have seldom carried us 
&r beyond the village in which our lot has placed 
us, yet we have found great tragic interest, and 
much amusement in studying the chequered lives 
and in sympathising with the joys and sorrows of 
the Sayboume people and with others who live 
near enough to be called neighbours. 

My husband and I cannot go very far alGield, we 
possess only one horse and a pony-carriage. This 
would I suppose be a dull life for many people, 
ours, however, has been very happy. 

Our only child has been the dear little baby we 
laid so soon after its birth, in a green flower 
decked comer of the church-yard, a sweet peace- 
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fill place ; that is our sole heart-break, though it 
seems to me our darling is always with us. 

Years go by, and other children, not of kin to 
us, nor always very young, have crept into our 
hearts, and have made themselves so dear that their 
love has helped to sooth that first great sorrow. 

Our village is always picturesque, but in summer- 
time it is charming. A high dog-rose decked 
hedge screens both church and grave-yard; the 
road mounts beside it and goes up-hill till it 
reaches Sayboume Court, the Manor-house 
sheltered from sight in its wooded Park. 

Our kind Squire and his daughter, welcomed us 
most cordially. They had tried to persuade us, 
before our arrival, to stay with them at the Court, 
till our Parsonage was quite as we wished it to 
be, but we were impatient to make acquaintance 
with our villagers, and Siyrboume Court is some 
way above the Parsonage. 

This is a comfortable and picturesque old house, 
with gables, and a small but delightful garden, 
wherein I spend much of my scanty leisure. I 
learned to love gardening in Jersey with my 
friend Buth. Our old gardener, Sam, is very 
willing, but he scarcely knows the difference 
between a weed and a Perennial ; I once caught 
him late in May, snipping back my white jasmine 
with a pair of blunt shears. 
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Before oar dear baby was 1pom» we had become 
yery intimate with our squire's daughter, Mary 
Stenson : she had not spent her whole life at the 
Court, her father had succeeded his cousin there, 
when Mr. George Stenson died broken down with 
grief for the loss of his only child. 

Mr. Balph Stenson has proved himself an ideal 
landowner, and his daughter Mary, is most help- 
ful in the village. We greatly miss them both 
when they go to town in the spring. 

Another dear friend is the squire's cousin, Dr. 
Dacre, he lives in the big house between us and 
the village, with his sweet young daughter 
Millicent ; I used to call her my ** bit of sunshine.'' 

To-day, I have been thinking of her, and all 
I know about her from others ; I can see her 
sitting beside me one bright summer day in the 
fernery that leads out from one side of our long 
drawing-room. 

There is a bay-window looking into the garden 
and a door which leads to the hall ; on the right 
an archway shows a cosy inner room which I have 
named the parlour. It has the quaintest simple 
chairs, and useful little tables, and at its end, out 
of sight of the first room, is a glass-roofed conser- 
vatory ; Bryan calls this inner room my fernery. 

'* What's the matter, Milly ? My bit of sun- 
shJne seema overcast?" 
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The lovely thirteen-year old girl called me 
" aontie/* I dearly loired Milly, she had early lost 
her mother, and the sweet child clung to me ; she 
was so loving and bright and dainty, that I lost 
my heart to her, when she was little more than a 
baby. 

** You called me that yesterday, auntie, before 
Boger, what do you think he said as we went 
down-hill?" She pouted her lovely red lips; 
** he said, * That's all you're good for, Milly ; just 
to smile and look bright.' " 

I saw tears on her curved brown eye-lashes, I 
could not bear to see Milly sad. 

" Boger was teasing, I'm sure he's fond of you." 

She looked wistful. 

"I wonder why you think so, Auntie P He 
liked to play with me when I was a small child, 
but now " ; she shook her head, '' so long as he 
can get another fellow and a cricket ball, he 
wouldn't care if I died." 

*' Oh Milly I " I spoke to empty air ; my bit of 
sunshine had scampered off towards the big red- 
brick house below the Bectory. 

Trees rose above the hedges on either side of 
the road, on our side is a path, paved by irregular 
stone slabs. Bryan calls this the Appian Way, it 
is quaint, and it suits our village. 

The red brick house below us is called W^xt^M^ 
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it belongs to Doctor Dacre, so it is Milly's home. 
The high yew hedge that screens it is cut into a 
formal arch above the gate. One sees through 
this the ancient red chimney stacks that top the 
roof and that the brickwork is red ; the weather 
stained tiles are red also; but below the eaves, 
vines and passion flowers, cream-tinted, and 
blushing roses, with a wealth of starry jasmine 
and big purple clematis, so fight for every inch of 
front wall, so cross and recross one another in 
their efforts to impede the upward growth of a 
large, ruddy-fruited pear-tree trained against the 
house, that in summer-time all brick-work is 
obliterated. 

The Appian Way goes unevenly down beside a 
straggling row of well kept cottages, with here 
and there a garden ; sometimes a climbing rose or a 
flame- coloured nasturtium decks the white cottage 
walls, and strives to overtake the vine-sprays 
which have reached the thatch above. The hiU 
ends when it reaches a broad road below, leading 
on the right to our post town Exton ; if you follow 
it to the left, the road will take you to Oxford. 
The road on the right is bordered by deep green 
woods, the Oxford road by a stretch of waste and 
beside it a joyous little brook runs swiftly over its 
pebbles ; I do not believe a sweeter village than 
Saybourne can be found in England. 
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Before WHj reached her father's house, she 
turned into a lane on the left, which divides out 
form-yard from the Doctor's garden. Hurrying 
along this, and then across the heath which rises 
beyond it, she reached the Camp, as our Saybonme 
people call it, a grassed knoll wooded by a thick 
circle of oaks, and carpeted here and there with 
huge tufts of bracken and bramble. 

Usually the place was solitary, to-day, when 
MiUy reached the top, she gaye a cry of surprise. 

Two boys were coming from the oak-wood, one 
of them, pale and tall, had black eyes which 
gleamed as they saw MiUy; the other, not quite 
so tall) but better built, had broad shoulders, and 
a deep chest ; his Boman face, with square cut 
brows and deep-set gray eyes, was singularly 
attractive. He frowned when he saw Milly, and 
turned his back on her. 

Milly flushed and drew up her slender body. 

" Good evening Peter, I did not know you were 
home." She said this demurely to the taU boy. 

Peter and his people were Londoners ; they had 
only lived at Highfleet since the house was 
finished, not yet a year ago. 

The lad smiled as he took Milly's slim band, he 
looked delighted to see her. 

The girl was pleased and flattered ; she glanced 
at Boger Browne. 



1 . 
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He seemed not to know she was there ; so in* 
tent was he on knocking acorns from the oak 
bough overhead. 

'' Good evening Boger ; '' in an impatient tone. 

Boger nodded at her. 

*' All right. Gome along Peter, if we're going to 
set the trap"^^ that stoat, we'd best lock alive. 
We hav'n't a uiinnte to spare." 

He dashed off in the opposite direction to that 
by which he had come into the Camp, Peter 
followed him when he had said good-bye to MiUy. 

She sat down beside a clmnp of brake and kept 
pnlling np tufts of grass. 

Her yellow straw hat cast her blue eyes into 
shade, but her pouting red lips, her full round 
throat, and pretty little ears were in full light. 

'' How rude I how unmannerly Boger Browne 
is I Peter Hunton is worth ten of him. Last 
holidays I thought Peter was a sneak. What a 
goose I was." 

MiUy was unusually lonely this August; her 
father was cousin to our squire, Mr. Stenson, and 
as both men were widowers, Mr. Stenson had 
insisted that MiUy should go daily to the Court 
to share the teaching of Mary's governess. Now 
Mary was grown up, and there was no longer a 
governess at the Court, though when Mary was 
at home, she saw a good deal of her little cousin, 
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and helped her with her French and masio. Mary 
however was now in Scotland with her father, 
and as I was extra bosji the- poor dear child had 
many lonely hours. 

She rose np from the grass, and looked roimd 
htt. The oaks did not make a complete circle, 
but left in front of her, a wide open space showing 
a rolling and extended stretch of country ; the 
heath, many coloured with fern and gorse and 
purple heather, dipped down to the yellow high 
road; beyond, it rose again, a vast expanse of 
green and gold, corn and meadow-land well con- 
trasted, as one hill range rose behind another, tiU 
all melted into the soft blue horizon. 

Milly suddenly cried out : 

" There's Father." 

She pulled out her handkerchief, and waved it; 
there was only a small black speck moving along 
the £u-ofF yellow road, but her practised eyes had 
recognised her father's gig, and his old black 
mare Peggy. 

*' I'm ever so glad ; I must run or Dad will be 
home first. I'll not think any more about Boger ; 
he's horrid though, all the same." 

• • • • . 

Surely there was never a more charming sight 
than the ball-room at Highfleet. Here and there, 
in corners, huge palms and tree-ferns, with tall 
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white, and sometimes orange lilies nestling below 
them, made cool green caves for the waltzers^ 
there were flowers everywhere, and the lights 
were veiled by delicate trailing sprays of greenery. 
It was Peter Honton's twenty-first birthday* 
He was the younger of Mr. Hmiton's two sons, 
and was very popular, especially with women. 
The Huntons were new people among us, they 
could not count as many generations as the 
Stensons, but they were very wealthy. They had 
made this splendid place out of an old ruined 
Manor-house ; Peter was not the heir to Highfleet, 
but he would have plenty of money. 

He was a striking figure to-night, tall and 
distinguished, alert and graceful ; he stood near 
me, close to a tall palm, watching Milly Dacre 
waltz with Boger Browne. 

Milly Dacre, now seventeen, looked lovely, 
with all the exquisite freshness of a girl in her 
first ball frock. 

I sat admiring her; I was delighted to see 
Bo^er again; this was his first visit to the 
neighbourhood since he lefl; Winchester. 

He and Peter *Hunton had both joined the 
army ; Boger had at once gone to India ; Peter 
was in the Guards. Boger was an only child, his 
parents lived almost entirely in India. His uncle 
General Streetly had lived near Saybourne, and 
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Boger stayed with him in the holidays, bat he 
died before the lad left Winchester. I nsed to 
feuicy that either Boger or Peter would marry my 
sweet Milly ; but I only said so to Bryan. 

" Marriages are made in Heaven/' he answered 
laughing, ** you always said ours was." 

Milly's first dance had been with Peter and I 
had noticed how well their steps suited : it seemed 
to me that she did not get on so well with Boger. 
I glanced at Peter, he was staring impatiently at 
the pair, his flexible lips curved into a sneer as he 
watched the girl's partner. 

'' She moves like a fairy on those dear little 
feet, does'n't she? she is wasted on a clumsy 
partner," he said to me. 

I pretended not to hear, just then Boger and 
his partner stood still to rest under the palms ; 
he was looking with warm admiration at Milly, 
but her blue eyes roved rather restlessly ; I saw 
them foUow Peter as he moved away. 

"Isn't itaU lovely?" she said: "It's like a 
dream, everything looks exquisite under this soft 
light; I wonder who planned this charming 
scene." 

Boger laughed. 

"Peter says the greenery was his idea; but 
Peter did not make all these pretty girls and 
their gay dresses; it is they who give real life 
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and sparkle to the ball. It is a glorious thing to 
be a woman, is it not Milly ? " 

She looked quickly at him, and saw his mis- 
chievous smile. 

'* Of course I think so ; you always despised 
girls, even when you were a schoolboy." 

** To speak truly, I'm still a schoolboy," he 
said laughing. Milly looked reproachful. 

** What can you mean ? you're much older than 
lam?'' 

She held up her head with a little air of dignity ; 
the dear child could hardly keep tears out of her 
eyes. She felt that Soger was treating her as 
though she were a child, while every one else 
knew that she was grown-up. " Every one else " 
being chiefly Peter Hunton, whose words and 
looks had flattered her, ever since she came into 
the ball-room. 

'* 1 shall probably be a learner all my life," 
Soger said, '' but just now I really go to school 
every day, I'm getting coached for an exam. I 
want to get a Staff appointment. I say, you 
think me a very bad partner, don't you ? " 

The foolish fellow looked beseechingly into her 
sweet blue eyes. 

They instantly sparkled with mischief. 

** I'm afraid your coach doesn't teach dancing." 

He looked mortified. 
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" Was it as bad as that ? Well I miiBt practise ; 
perhaps next time I shall waltz all right." 

Milly shook her head. 

"Some things, can't be learned. I'm stire 
dancing can't, its bom with people, like poetry. 
When I was in town I saw a dirty little tot of a 
child dancing beantifnlly to a street organ. I 
longed to get ont of the carriage and watch her." 

'' I'm so sorry I've spoiled yonr dance. By the 
bye what did yon mean just now ? Yon said I des- 
pised girls. Yon know I could not despise yon." 

But Milly's eyes had again strayed in search of 
Peter, she told herself that he danced so perfectly. 

'* Couldn't yon ? " she answered in an indifferent 
tone. 

" Shall we have another try ? " said Boger. 

He felt that it was selfish to victimise the sweet 
girl, yet he could not help asking her. 

Peter Hunton was now within a few yards of ns. 

''No thank yon, I'll sit down by Mrs. Curragh." 

" Oh but please do try me again Milly, just for 
a few minutes ? " Boger pleaded. 

I saw Peter come nearer, he was listening. 
Then that unwary Boger turned to me, 

''I say, Mrs. Curragh, do please persuade Milly 
to give me another chance? Why what is it? you 
look frightened." 

" Look over there," I said, " tell Mi, ttTrntour 
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One of the candles had fallen out of a large ring 
of lights opposite ns, it lay burning on the floor, 
Boger instantly dashed across, bat it took some 
minutes to stamp oat the flame which had caught 
a basket chair near it. Neither Peter nor Milly 
noticed Boger's action, they only saw he had dis- 
appeared. 

" Mayn't I have the rest of the waltz ? " asked 
Peter. 

She smiled and his arm slipped round her. 
Milly felt happy again, as she waltzed on in perfect 
unison with her new partner. As they gUded 
along, the eyes of others began to follow them, 
one spirit seemed to guide the complete harmony 
of their movements. 

" By Jove I " Mr. Hunton said to his wife, 
''that's the prettiest thing I've seen this long 
while. Who is that charming girl ? " 

All eyes were now fixed on the pair of waltzers ; 
one after another the other dancers stopped, and 
left a clear space. Some one clapped his hands, 
at once the other men applauded vigorously. 

Boger Browne had come back, and was standing 
near me when the waltzers stopped out of breath, 
a few paces away from him. 

Milly leaned on her partner's arm, she was con- 
fused by the buzz of applause and the admiring 
looks that greeted her ; she glanced towards me. 
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and met, she told me afterwards, Roger's firown- 
ing gaze. The room seemed to go round with her. 
Her only desire was to get away from all these 
eyes. Something warned her that Boger had a 
right to be very angry. 

"I'll sit down/' she said hurriedly, " I'm tired." 

Then in a very low voice to me ; " Shan't we 
go home, dear ? " 

Peter had kept near us. 

" Supper's annoimced," he said, '* shall I not 
take you both to the dining-room, or stay, Browne 
will take Mrs. Carragh — confound it, where is the 
fellow?" 

Boger Browne had disappeared. 

I was going round my room next morning, 
feather brush in hand, for I like to dust my gieat 
aunt's dainty bits of Nankin china myself ; also I 
like to water my maidenhair ferns, and other 
delicate pets in the green nook I love. I was 
really very busy when Boger Browne was 
announced. 

" I'm come to say good-bye, I'm off to town, 
auntie ; " he said with that wonderful smile of 
his, like no other smile in the world, but Bryan's. 

Boger had always been so deficient in relatives, 
that from the first he had called me by Milly's 
pet name. 

'* You are coming back again soon? " 
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'Tm afraid not; Fm so sony. My bther 
talks of giving up the Army, and taking a place in 
Scotland ; so when I'm home, I suppose I shall 
spend most of my time with him and my mother." 

Boger did not seem vexed ; I should have said 
he was in extra good spirits, had I not remem- 
bered his stem feuse last night. 

Perhaps he had seen Milly, and they had made 
it up. 

'' It is very tiresome of you to go away in a 
hurry when we have not seen you for so long. 
The Bector and I had planned a picnic ; and some 
other expecUtions were talked o^ we of course, 
counted on your Suable assistance.** 

** I'm very sorry, but there are others who will 
be delighted to join any party of yours, Mrs. 
Ourragh." 

*' Perhaps, but they will not be you. Have you 
been to the Warrens this morning? " 

At this, his face looked like a storm-cloud ; he 
tried to smile : 

" I had not time. Please give my love to Dr. 
Dacre." 

His eyes warned me to be silent, but I did not 
choose to obey; it was unkind, it was not 
Christian to go away from Sayboume with no in- 
tention of returning to it, without taking leave of 
Milly. Why he had always called the child, his 
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** little wife.*' I never care to beat about the bush, 
80 I said : 

" Have you said good-bye to Milly ? " 

He walked away to the fernery, and answered 
over his shoulder ; 

*' No," very stiflBy, as if he meant, *' Mind your 
own business." Then more politely, '* Shall I 
find the Beotor in his study ? " 

" The Bector had to go to a meeting at Milford, 
he started early." 

I knew it was useless to say any more about 
MiUy. Boger had always been masterful as well 
as reserved. From the time he came when a boy 
of eight to live with his uncle. General Streetly, 
he had had his own way with me and with others. 
He was ''so sensible, so square-headed," Dr. 
Dacre said, so reticent too, that if he had any 
sillinesses he kept them out of sight. 

So now I could only wish him success in his 
exam. 

''You'll write and let me know, won't you 
Boger ? " 

He shook hands heartily, and went away. 

In the afternoon, came Milly ; she was listless 
and contradictory. 

" Did you enjoy yourself last night ? " I asked. 

*' No, I didn't enjoy the ball ; I don't care if I 
never dance again." 

B 
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She wandered about the room, and kept on 
pinohing the fronds of one of my poor little ferns 
tiU I remonstrated; I wondered whether she 
knew of Boger's departure. Bryan was still 
away, and as yet, I had not told him anytibdng 
about the ball. 

The door opened, and there he was. 

He smiled genially at Milly. 

" So you were a suocess last night," he looked 
hard at her, '* but why has Boger Browne gone 
off in suoh a hurry? I hear he has said good- 
bye to Sayboume ? " 

I was watching Milly. A flame of colour leapt 
to her face, then it sank, she was very pale. 

" Boger isn't gone f is he Mrs. Gurragh ? '' 

** Yes, he told me he was leaving at once, he 
sent his love to your father." 

There was keen pain in her eyes, her lips 
trembled pitifully, then she forced a smile. 

" I'd best go home and deliver that message," 
hadn't I? " she said defiantly. 

She nodded to us, and hurried away. 

It is interesting to note how the goods and ills 
of life come occasionally hand in hand. For 
some months past Dr. Dacre's eyes had troubled 
him, and now, just when he was warned to spare 
them if he would escape partial blindness, his old 
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uncle died, and left him a oountry plaoe and a 
competence. 

This eye trouble had made it necessary that he 
should leave his beloved Sayboume, so he and 
Milly went to their new home in Yorkshire. 

To my surprise, Milly seemed glad to say good- 
bye to us all. She had changed very much during 
the past year, and I began to feel that the change 
had not improved her ; she had lost her roses, I 
missed her merry laughter, and a peevish expres- 
sion drew down the comers of her pretty lips 
when anything did not go smoothly. 

'' You have spoiled the girl," Bryan said to me, 
" she is proving to you that she is a mere human 
being, after all." I suppose I looked sorrowful, 
for he added tenderly; "Never mind sweet- 
heart ; Milly will do better with strangers, they 
will expect good behaviour, and make no 
allowances." 

Some weeks later I met Mrs. Hunton in Exton. 
She asked after the Sector, then added severely, 

" I fear, dear Mrs. Curragh, your ' bit of sunshine' 
is a flirt, sweet as she seemed to be. You must 
have seen how she encouraged Peter at our ball ; 
every one noticed it. Indeed all the time he was 
down, she seemed pleased to be with him. I, of 
course thought they understood one another, or I 
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shonld not have asked her again to Highfleet; 
Peter thought she liked him, he told me so, and 
I told Boger Browne so the morning after the 
ball. My poor dear Peter promised his father he 
would not propose till he got his Company; as 
soon as that happened he wrote and asked the 
girl to marry him, and she has actually refused him. 
That happened months ago, and he has not 
come to Highfleet since. He never told me till 
he heard the Dacres had gone away; I can't 
tell you how glad I am to lose them, though we 
all miss our clever doctor." 

It is wonderful how much one learns about 
even dear friends, as soon as their backs are 
turned. Milly had not seemed reserved with me, 
yet Mrs. Hunton's news came like a thunderbolt. 

I said to myself: 

" So that was why Eoger went away," then to 
Mrs. Hunton, " I have reason to think Milly is 
out of health." 

And this was so. Not long ago Dr. Dacre had 
written to tell me he was anxious about the girl ; 
she was losing her looks and her strength; he 
was going to take her to the sea. 

• . • • • 

Milly was sitting in a nest of cloaks which her 
father had arranged for her on the beach. She 
looked very delicate, and the sunshine had left 
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her face. It was near sunset, rich colour glowed 
on the brown rocks and turned the quivering 
sea-weed to gold. 

The girl held up her hand to shield her eyes, 
and her father sitting beside her, saw how trans* 
parent the little fingers had become in these last 
weeks. He put down his newspaper, and looked 
long and keenly at her. 

He said at last : 

'' What's the matter, child you are not happy? 
you are keeping something from me ? " 

She darted a terrified glance at him, then she 
laughed in her bright way. 

'' You've been reading romantic novels, father. 
Please don't indulge in fancies." 

He shook his head at her. All these years he 
had let her take her own way; his unerring 
instinct now warned him that the girl had a 
secret, and that the secret menaced her life. 

"Milly," he spoke so tenderly that tears came 
into her sweet blue eyes : '' I am not an alarmist, 
but I am going to take you in hand as if you 
were an ordinary patient. To be^n with, my 
first prescription is that you are to have fall 
confidence in my remedies." 

" Father I as if I ever doubted you in my life." 

He looked reproachful. 

" Yet, dear, you let me learn your secrets, one 
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of them at least, from otfaen." He paused, and 
she flaahed deeply ; " I mean that yonng Hmiton 
proposed to yoa, and yoa tefdeed him." 

She sat nprigbt, with a look of Borprifle on her 
Bweet thin face. 

"Did yoa wish me to many him, Father?" 

His searohing glance made her eyes droop. 

" No, Hilly ; bat I want to know, and yoa mast 
tell me, why you refased him." 

She did not answer ; her head drooped lower, 
and she sat twisting her thin fingers, as thongh 
to get an answer firom them. 

When he saw warm colotu saffuse her throat, 
and the dainty ear nearest him, Dr. Dacre looked 
away, he felt like an intruder. 

" If her mother had lived I " he sighed, " I 
am too blont and clomsy." 

He sighed heavily. Mill; oDderstood. 

Leaning over him, she took his brown hand, and 
laidhercheekonit. She whispered, withholfasob: 

" There is someone else — ^bat he does not care 
for me," 

After that talk, Milly became brighter. It 
was a relief to have told her father, and to be 
spared the daily wistful looks which hod so greatly 
tried her ; she was very grateful that he had not 
questioned her farther. 
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They were spending the moming as they 
□snally did, on the beach, he with his newspaper, 
and the girl with her book. 

Ail at once Dr. Dacie rose, and turned ham- 
wards. 

" Father t " Mill; cried ; then she looked round 
her. 

Comiog &om the point, only thirty yards away, 
was Koger Browne ; his straw hat hid his eyes, 
but on liis lips, she saw the dear old smile, and 
(she has told me all this) she felt in a flash, her 
' doubts and sorrow and mortification roll away — 
she was the happiest girt in the world. 

And, setting apart the neceBsary sorrows and 
trials of bnman life, Milly Browne baa been very 
happy ever since that blissful meeting, on the 
beach. 

At least she aaya bo. 




CHAPTER III 
Thb Tenant who cams to thb Fbiart 



It was October, chilly, damp and foggy, a cold 
that, in spite of blazing fires, crept into the hoose 
and stayed there. 

Bryan had driven into Exton, our market town ; 
I had given him so many commissions to 
execute that I knew he would be late in returning. 
There was a good deal of sickness in the village, 
chiefly among my especial charge, the old women. 
I had been in and out of the cottages, all the 
afternoon, I had just taken off my damp wraps 
and sat down before my cosy tea-table. 

There was a ring at the front door. 

'' If you please, ma'am, Esther Gay has come 
from the Friary ; the housekeeper sent her. I 
told her the Hector was out, but she was not to 
ask for the Rector, she wants to see you, ma'am." 

Mr. Wayle, of the Friary, a tall, foreign-looking 
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many with dark eyes and fiBdr hair, had come to 
Sayboome about six months ago. He drove over 
one day firom Exton to the old weather-beaten 
house, nearly a mile from the church, which had 
been empty for several years ; tradition said it had 
once belonged to a brotherhood of Franciscans, 
and had been in consequence called the Friary. 

Mr. Wayle looked at the old place, and told the 
agent who came with him, he wished it repaired 
and set in order as soon as possible ; some of the 
rooms were to be famished for immediate 
occupation. 

He had lived there ever since alone with an old 
housekeeper. I had never seen her, for neither 
she nor her master came to church. Bryan called 
at the Friary, so did our squire, Mr. Stenson, but 
they were not admitted. The woman told them 
civilly that Mr. Wayle did not receive visitors. 

So the tenant of the Friary was left to himself. 
I had almost forgotten that he lived less than a 
mile away, when Priscilia brought me this message, 
and then showed in little Esther Gay. 

The child was very shy, but I gathered that the 
message was urgent. " I was bid ask the lady to 
come for the love of God, ma'am." 

It was growing darker every moment ; but I 
drank some tea and gave a cup to poor scared Esther,' 
whose blue eyes looked staring and terrified. 
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As we went ap the narrow lane, nearly opposite 
the Warrens, I questioned the child. 

She said she believed Mr. Wayle was ill, but she 
did not know for certain. She went every morn- 
ing to take milk to the Friary ; after that she went 
on errands — ^that was all — and she "was paid 
reg'lar." 

It was now too dark to see anything distinctly, 
but I knew that the dismal low-roofed house was 
surrounded by a flint-stone wall, and that the 
only entrance was by a narrow arched door. 
Esther guided me to this, and pushed it open ; 
she stood aside for me to go in, but I told her to 
lead the way. 

We crossed a roughly paved courtyard to 
where the light of a candle flickered in the damp 
atmosphere. By this faint light I made out the 
figure of a tall, high-shouldered woman : she bent 
forward and I saw her £&ce. I started. It was 
a man's face, not a woman's ; stem and master- 
ful in expression, it showed no womanly qualities. 

Her voice sounded harsh as she greeted me, 
though the tone was civil. 

"Is it the lady from the Bectory? I thank 
you. Madam, for coming to me in my trouble. 
Walk in, please ; there are two steps." 

I followed her into a stone-floored room : there 
was a nearly burnt-out fire on the wide hearth. 
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The woman lighted a lamp that hmig bom the 
ceiling. Then I saw the walls were of rough 
stone, and the roof was vaulted ; a stone column 
reached from the floor to the highest point of the 
roof. 

But the housekeeper gave me scant time for 
obsenration. 

" Tou wonder why I sent for you ? " she said. 

"Are you ill?" 

" No, Madam, it is Mr. Wayle ; he says he has 
had this illness before, but I have not seen him 
so bad. I fear he is dying." 

" You have sent for the doctor? " 

" No, Madam, that is why I sent for you. I 
know nothing about illness. The child and 
others say that you do wonders for the sick 
villagers. Mr. Wayle forbids me to send for the 
doctor ; but I cannot let him die — he must not." 

She pressed her hands together. 

" I am going to tell him you are the nurse — ^he 
bid me get a nurse. When you have seen 
him, if you cannot cure him yourself, you will 
persuade him to call in the doctor. You will 
do what I ask. Madam ? You must if you are 
as good as they tell me." 

There was passionate earnestness in her 
voice. 

I felt that I ought to help her, and yet it 
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was a most unreal predicament. What would 
Bryan think ? Then an idea came to me. 

" I cannot help your patient as the doctor 
could help him. I will go and fetch him for you 
at once. Shall the Bector come also ? '* 

'' Certainly not, Madam. If you will help me, 
you have only to take off your hat ; he will accept 
you as a nurse if you put on this cap and apron." 
She took them from the table and held them 
out to me. ** If you are really good, you will 
do this." 

My reason made a strong protest, but I felt 
powerless before the woman's determination. I 
mechanically took off my hat and cloak ; she placed 
the apron, tied it behind me, and then set the 
cap on my head. 

" Now will you come with me to his room ? " 

Against my wish, I followed her into a room 
at the end of a stone passage. 

I had become aware that there was some 
strong impelling will in the weird place, and the 
sight before me revealed its mainspring. The 
room I now entered was gloomy and low-roofed i 
on the right, close to the door, was a blazing fire 
which gave more light than the lamp on a table. 
Between the hearth and the table, about midway 
in the room was a large four-post bedstead ; its 
heavy green hangings absorbed the light. But 
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I only half saw these things ; the figure leaning 
against the bed at once drew my attention. 

I had seen that Mr. Wayle was tall and fair- 
haired when he arrived in Sayboome; now he 
looked even taller than I had thought him, 
wrapped in a loose fawn-coloured dressing-gown. 
He seemed in great pain ; his face was convulsed, 
and his hands snatched at the bed clothes as if he 
tried to tear them. He took no notice of our 
entrance. 

There was a smothered cry, and if he had not 
saved himself by clinging to the strong, square 
pillar at the bed-foot, he must have fallen on the 
floor. 

'' Help me ! " the woman whispered. 

Between us we managed to put him on the bed, 
and she drew a blanket over him. For some 
time he lay there apparently unconscious. 
When he at last opened his eyes the woman was 
bending over him, holding to his nose a bottle of 
smelling-salts I had brought with me. 

** You ! " — his voice was full of contempt — ** I 
sent you away. I bade you go and get a nurse to 
take your place." 

The woman looked eagerly at me. I went up 
to the bed. 

** Only say what you wish done, sir ; I am here 
to do it," I said. I had guessed at the cause of 
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his suffering : only a year before, one of onr old 
women had died of heart disease, and I had been 
often with her through times of terrible pain. 

Mr. Wayle did not answer me ; he closed his 
eyes with a sort of gasp. 

The woman stood out of sight at the foot of 
the bed; I went to her and told her what I 
needed ; I whispered that if she would bring 
these things I would meanwhile stay with her 
patient. He lay perfectly quiet, but I felt sure he 
was not asleep. 

Bryan says I am a bom nurse. Certainly, 
when I saw the terrible agony in Mr. Wayle's 
£&ce I felt I could not leave him till he was better ; 
I decided, while I sat beside him, not to send for 
Dr. Dacre unless another attack came. That 
strong, stern face on the pillow, the firm, com- 
pressed lips and inflexible brows, warned me that 
to cross such a man's wiU at such a time might 
hasten the end, which I feared was not far off. 

The woman had returned. 

He took the brandy I offered without opening 
his eyes, though the red, swollen eyelids quivered. 
More than once he sighed heavily. At last he slept. 

The woman had stood out of his sight, as still 
as a tall, black statue. Now that I could venture, 
to do so, I went to her, touched her arm, and led 
the way out of the room. She pushed past me and 
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went on to the yaolted chamber we had quitted ; 
she threw a fresh log on the dying fire and tamed 
np the lamp. 

Her manner had completely changed : her proud 
head drooped : she seemed ashamed. 

" I most send a note to the Rectory/' I said. 

** I did not bid Esther stay. Madam ; there is 
no one to take yonr note." 

'* Yon most take it, or I cannot stay with Mr. 
Wayle." 

'' You mean that you will stay alone with him ? 
You are not afraid?" 

'' I am not afraid." 

** I tore a leaf out of my note-book and wrote to 
Bryan. I gave it to the woman ; and also a few 
lines to Priscilla, bidding her give the bearer the 
things I asked for. I then went Daok to my patient. 

His dark eyes were wide open, they were full of 
suspicion. 

'' What has she told you ? " He said harshly. 

I smiled at him. 

" She told me you were very ill, and I must 
try to help you. Oh, yes, she also said you refuse 
to see a doctor." 

He stared hard at me. If he had not looked so 
ghastly I should have thought him handsome ; his 
features were finely cut, and his large dark eyes 
were expressive. 
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'' You look tnithfal ; but you are a woman. 
Are you sore Juana did not tell yon she had 
displeased me?" 

His voice was very faint, but he spoke distinctly, 
I heard every word. 

" I heard yon tell her to go, otherwise I know 
nothing. Now if you please, I want you to 
sleep." 

He moved restlessly. A long silence followed, 
but he did not sleep. He presently raised his 
head, and I put some pillows under it. 

He murmured, '* thank you I Can you write, 
nurse ? I mean write from dictation — ^you will find 
writing things in that bureau." He looked to the 
right, beyond the bed ; and going there, I found 
an old-fashioned bureau in a deep recess in the wall. 

" Bring paper and ink to this table ; now open 
the door, and make sure that no one listens." 

He spoke decidedly but civilly ; my fear of him 
lessened. At first, no doubt, the pain had madt 
his manner very harsh ; now there was a sort c 
fascination about him. 

I looked out into the passage, though I kxx 
the housekeeper had gone to the Bectory. 

**1 cannot trust that woman," he said b? 
"she has ruined my life and another's bk^ 
wilfulness. Now," very abruptly, ''ar^ 
xoady?'* 



m 
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" My wife." 

The words made me start. When I had 
written them, I looked up. 

He was frowning, and his lips looked sarcastic 
as he went on. 

"I made a grave mistake in leaving you; I 
knew it long ago. You will say, ' why have you 
not returned?' I could have given you more 
than one answer, but not a true one ; I did not 
know the truth about myself. Even when I 
listened to assertions which justified my action, 
I did not believe them; now I know them for 
lies, and I loathe the wretch who uttered them. 
I write to tell you, my sweet, my blameless 
Nancy, I am dying — " he checked himself. When 
he went on, the deep tenderness had gone out of 
his voice. " Have you written it all ? " He asked 
abruptly. 

I bent my head in answer, and kept my eyes 
fixed on the paper that he might feel himself 
unobserved. 

He paused — ^when he spoke again, his breath 
came in frequent gasps. 

"I am dying, my wife; only within the last 
hour has the mist that darkened my judgment 
cleared away. I know now that I have not 
gone back to my happiness, because I could 
not stoop to ask your pardon. You would give 

9 
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it without my asking. Sweet, loving heart, I 
know it, but that would be injustice — ^I could not 
suffer that. Farewell! my wife, In our few 
weeks of union you proved yourself a perfect 
helpmate. You will surely find a worthier 
partner for your future life. I leave you all I 
have; my lawyers will spare you all difficulty, 
and will care for your welfare ; they know where 
to find you. I write to the convent in which I 
left you. I know you are waiting there patiently 
for me, sweet. My reverend cousin, the Superior, 
will have cared for you and spared you all 
attempts at conversion." 

He closed his eyes and lay still, except for his 
laboured breathing. I waited, wondering whether 
he would sign the letter. I wondered, too, how 
late it was ; I could not see a clock, and I had 
not my watch with me, At last I saw his eyelids 
move. 

*' Add this," — ^his voice was very faint : " Do 
not keep Juana with you : she is not wicked, but 
she is a fanatic. She feared marriage with a 
heretic would endanger my worthless soul, so she 
told lies to save it. She would not harm you, 
beloved, but she strove to part us. Farewell, my 
sweet, my pure-hearted wife." 

Another long pause — ^then he said : 

'* Give me the pen, nurse ; I will sign." 
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fingers were too feeble; I guided them, 
and he signed a very shaky ** Julian Wayle.*' 

He was so white and faint that I had once 
more to give him some of the brandy Juana had 
brought me. I had gathered from the letter that 
he was a Bomanist, and this accounted for his 
avoidance of my husband ; but this, I reflected, 
need not keep the doctor away, and I determined 
to get leave from him to send for Br. Dacre. I 
was young then, and far more sanguine than I 
am now about the success of a purpose. I asked 
presently if I should put the letter in an envelope 
and address it ? 

Instead of answering he lay still, I saw he was 
examining me through his half-closed eyehds. 

'' I suppose it has to be. I must trust you ; it 
will be to your advantage to keep my secret. 
Juana will see that you are well paid. You have 
gathered that this letter is to be kept from her 
knowledge ? *' 

My face was towards him, and I felt a flush 
rise on it. I knew that he could see this, for I 
had drawn the lamp nearer me before I began to 
write. 

"Why do you not answer me?" He said 
this louder and very sharply. 

" Your secret is safe with me. Sir, but, perhaps, 
you are not so ill as you think. I believe our 
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clever doctor can help you very much. I have 
known him core, for the time, such a case as 
yours." 

I saw a kind of wild light flash into his sunken 
eyes, but he took no other notice of my suggestion. 

" Will you not see the doctor before I go to 
post this letter sir ? When you are better Mrs. 
Wayle could come here and nurse you herself." 

The words slipped out. 

My own boldness frightened me more than the 
sneer it brought on his pale lips. 

" I see," he said slowly, " the nurse is the 
doctor's ally, and blows his trumpet. No, my 
good girl, I prefer a natural ending. You need 
not, however, post that letter till — till — I bid you 
do so. Write the address to-night, and then 
keep it in your pocket till you drop it in the post- 
office perhaps to-morrow." 

He closed his eyes, as much as to say the 
subject was ended. 

I suppose I have been very fortunate. I have 
had to do with irritable and angry people, with 
those who were sullen and obstinate ; and, when I 
was a child, with an old aunt who contradicted 
me (and everyone else), because she said, ''the 
rising generation is so presumptuous," that was 
not my great aunt. But among all these tempers 
I had never seen such a sneer as Mr. Wayle's. 
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It seemed to me that this poor snflTering man was 
as ill mentally as he was bodily, and I shrank from 
the self-sufficing pride that looked out of his eyes ; 
it was a great relief when at last he slept. 

Before night began, Bryan came. Juana made 
him a sort of bed in the vaulted room, and it 
greatly comforted me to feel that he was so 
near. 

My patient did not sleep for long, he was so 
fevered and restless ; but when the pale light of 
dawn glimmered behind the window-curtains, 
the sound of his breathing told me he slept. 

I suppose I was very tired, for after that came 
a blank. . . I awoke with a start. The sunshine 
was trying to fill the room ; but between the 
window-curtains and me stood the tall figure of 
Juana, her face drawn and puckered with anger. 
She firmly clasped my wrist and pointed to the 
door. 

" What does this mean. Madam ? " she said as 
soon as we were in the passage ; " That man 
there " — she nodded towards the vaulted room — 
" says he will drive me to the station when I am 
ready. How can he know I am not wented 
here? He has not seen Mr. Wayle." 

Her eyes were fiery with anger. 

" Hush I Mr. Wayle told you to leave him, 
and to send someone in your place." 
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She would hardly let me finish. 

** Yes ; bat I will not trouble or vex him ; I 
shall stay. Do you think, Madam, he can tolerate 
dull English cookery, without sauce or flavour ? 
Who but I can make his bed as he would have it, 
or twenty other things he is accustomed to ? Ah ! 
you do not know him. He has no living soul to 
care for him except Juana, and Juana stays here 
to close his eyes." 

I hesitated. I knew she must go, and if I 
gave her any hope of his recovery, we might not 
be able to get rid of her. 

" He wishes you to go," I said doggedly. 

She flung up her long arms, clasped her hands 
over her head, and stood with closed eyes, 
thinking. 

She presently opened her eyes. Without look- 
ing at me, she said : 

" Will you promise, Madam, to send me news 
every day ? " I bent my head. " Then I will 
go to Exton and wait for what happens ; he may 
recall me sooner than you expect." 

I shrank from her look of triumph; it made 
me shiver. I told myself, however, that I had 
seen little of the woman, and probably misread 
her expression. In our few minutes' talk over- 
night, Bryan had said he could not leave me alone 
with Juana at the Friary. He promised to send 
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me up a woman from the village who knew how 
to cook. 

• • • • • 

I cannot tell whether my patient guessed that 
the woman Joana had left the Friary, bat he 
became mnch quieter. 

He snrprised me in the afternoon by saying he 
would see the doctor. I left him while I fonnd a 
messenger. To my great comfort Priscilla was 
in the vaulted room. Bryan had sent her to me 
with a woman who could cook. 

Dr. Dacre stayed some time with his patient. 

He came out smiling, and told me it was a 
hopeful case. He was now going to fetch a nurse 
to replace me ; Mr. Wayle was very grateful for 
all that had been done for him. 

** Oh, by-the-by, I am to say he does not wish 
his letter posted — he will teU you why himself ; 
but, Mrs. Curragh, I am now in command, and I 
shall drive you home at once, or I shall have you 
for a patient ; you are quite overdone. I'll tell 
Priscilla what she's to do till the nurse arrives." 

I tried to remonstrate, but I was cut short. 

"Look here, my friend, if you are to accomplish 
all that my patient requires from you, you must 
take care of yourself for a couple of days, and you 
must do as you are bid." 
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In the morning Dr. Dacre called at onr house, 
and I went with him to the Friary. I felt fu 
more timid at the prospect of my interview than 
I had felt yesterday in my nurse's costume, for 
during the night I had become aware how entirely 
out of sympathy I was with my patient. 

We found him up and dressed, certainly a very 
striking-looking person. He received me courte- 
ously, and with repeated thanks; and yet his 
lips seemed to sneer behind his proud, cold smile. 

He looked hard at Dr. Dacre. 

** 1 hope to see you again later, doctor ; for the 
present I want to persuade Mrs. Curragh to add 
to her kindness by giving me a quarter of an hour's 
talk. Will you not?" 

He spoke so winningly that I understood the 
fascination of manner I had already observed. 
It seemed to me that here was a man who could 
win hking when he needed it for his own uses. 
This sort of smile was very different from that vdth 
which he had greeted us. His eyes went from me 
to Dr. Dacre, and I saw that my kind, genial friend 
was also conquered by that singularly sweet smile. 

Mr. Wayle waited till he heard the doctor drive 
away, and then : 

*' You vnll think me a greedy person, I fear ; yet 
I have a conviction that you are always vnlling to 

p others." 
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I laughed, bnt I felt 7ery nervoos ; his dark eyes 
seemed to be reading my thoughts. 

** We all help or hinder others, do we not ? '* 
I said. 

*' Not of necessity; that is the great error — ^where- 
as, if everyone studied his own way more careftdly, 
without considering its effect on any but himself, 
how much Mction would be avoided I Friction is 
the bane of life. And yet you will justly say that 
I contradict myself, for I have to ask you entirely 
to forget yourself and to come to my assistance." 

" I will gladly help you if I can." 

The instant I had spoken I saw that I had been 
rash. This strange, cynical man was not a person 
whose requirements could implicitly be trusted. 

** It is the result of your own suggestion," he 
said with another of his magical smiles — ^it seems 
foolish to say so, but, against my will, my 
prejudices softened under it — ** or did I only dream 
that my kind, gentle nurse gave me hope of 
recovery and of my wife's help in nursing 
me?" 

I sometimes jump at sudden conclusions; in a 
flash, I guessed his meaning, he was going to 
ask me to find his wife and bring her to the Friary. 
The letter he had dictated was addressed to a 
convent in No^nandy, at some distance from 
Dieppe. I had not crossed the sea, since I 
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married Bryan and the idea of such a proposal 
alarmed me. 

My face, I suppose, told him this, for once 
more he smiled. '' Tes, dear Madam, I know I 
am going to ask too much ; and yet, when yon 
think of that sad yomig life, my request seems 
justified ; indeed," — ^he shrugged his shoulders— 
" there is no other way. I have been so long an 
alien that any English friends I once had must 
have forgotten my existence. Your life here 
keeps you, perhaps, in happy ignorance of the 
ephemeral nature of friendships." I did not 
answer; his sneer shocked me. "May I say," 
he went on, " that I could trust few with this — 
with her guardianship ? You will find my wife, 
you will bring her to me— I know you will— and 
you will permit me to make your journey as easy 
as I can ? " 

I felt at first unable to answer him. I said I 
must consult my husband. 

"You bad better see him," I said stiffly; "I 
cannot promise anything until I know what he 
thinks." 

I really longed to see the poor young wife 
restored to her husband, and yet I asked myself, 
as I walked back to fche Bectory, could this 
cynical man make anyone happy ? 



CHAPTEE IV 
Mt Joubnbt to Franob 



The sea. was smooth and the son shone brightly 
while we crossed from Newhaven ; bat the sun- 
shine seemed even more golden as we steamed 
into the harbour and up to the quay at Dieppe. 

The tide was unusually low, so that we had to 
climb up to the quay by the landing-stage much 
as if it were a ladder. I was at once dazed and 
amused by the sunny-faced, chattering, gesticu- 
lating crowd of men in caps and blouses that 
surrounded us. 

I had heard so much about Normandy caps that 
I was surprised to see among the blouses several 
bareheaded women; here and there an old 
wrinkled fish-wife, with very short black skirt and 
frilled white skull-cap, looked picturesque among 
the others. 

But to my ontravelled expenence what a 
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change the whole scene was! The brilliantly 
clear atmosphere free from fog and damp ; the 
blue sky softly veiled between the dazzling white 
of the great roand cloud-masses that seemed to 
enjoy the sunshine ; the cheerful voices clamour- 
ing and chattering around us, now shrieking out 
directions in high falsetto or in growling bass, now 
breaking into a peal of merry laughter at some 
irresistible joke; while a peremptory porter re- 
quested us at once to bestow ourselves in the 
omnibus belonging to his hotel. But the Babel of 
sound delighted me, and helped to give me the 
confidence which my husband had been trying to 
inspire ever since we left Sayboume. 

Bryan had crossed with me to Dieppe, and we 
greatly enjoyed our day together, in the bright 
sunshiny place; the novelty and freshness of 
everything made it charming, it was besides, some 
time since we had had a day completely to our- 
selves. The quaint town, with its gay market 
and lively people, its broad Plage and its High 
Street full of life and sparkling shop-windows, 
above all its bathing-place, then almost deserted 
but still showing tokens of modem life, a fore- 
ground to the grim old castle on the heights behind 
it — all this and much more that there was to see, 
made us wish for a longer stay. Bryan, however, 
had to go back at once, and Mr. Wayle had begged 
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me to bring his wife to him with the smallest 
possible delay. I therefore joameyed on alone by 
train and diligence till I reached at night the Inn 
of the straggling seaboard village above which was 
the Copvent of Sainte Ursule. 

The somid of a lively discussion next morning, 
made me look out of the window. It was early, 
but the house had been some time astir; an 
assumptive cock had been announcing his 
presence by triumphant crows. The shimmer on 
the broad sea before me was almost blinding, but 
its colour was exquisite — ^lovely pale blue, except 
for the creamy line of foam that beat itself against 
the rocks, rough orange-brown masses stretching 
forward like misshapen tongues firom the foot of 
the clifis. 

"Baptiste, eh then, Baptiste, will you never 
come to help me with this luggage ? '' 

This was in a woman's voice overhead. The 
grin which came in answer was on the square, brick- 
dust coloured f&ce of a man just below my window. 
The half-closed blue eyes danced with fun, and the 
strong legs of the broad-shouldered figure were 
planted wide apart, as Baptiste flung back his 
tawny-coloured head. 

He laughed heartily, and pointed with a flourish 
to the arrangement of bottles he carried in his 
left hand. 
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** Eh then, Marie» the luggage is happy where 
it is. Let a sleeping dog lie, my girl ; the travellers 
who own that baggage have departed, and it can- 
not follow them till the diligence starts. Mean- 
time, my child, I most get one hundred and forty- 
four bottles washed against they are called for. 
How can you compare wine-bottles with trunks ? 
Ma foi ! these bottles have held precious liquor, 
Beaune and Volnay, Chambertin even, who 
knows ? — liquor fit to be drunk by the President 
himself 1 What are your frowsy boxes beside 
them, eh, my girl ? " 

" Rubbish ! " cried the shrill voice overhead ; 
** and see you, Baptiste, I am neither your child nor 
your girl — ^you know well enough that I belong to 
my man Chariot. I need no care of yours, 
Monsieur Jack-of-all-trades." 

Baptiste set down his cage of bottles, and held 
his sides as he burst into fresh laughter ; he was 
evidently delighted with the success of his 
" draw." 

" Good girl, good Marie ! " He wiped his eyes 
with a brightly coloured cotton handkerchief. 
'' Yet, my angel, if Felix came along, you would 
doubtless be less abusive. Eh, then, what do you 
say?" 

For answer, the window was slammed down 
with what seemed unnecessary violence. 
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Baptiste's ecstasy of delight nearly sent him 
sprawling as he slipped backwards on a lump of 
greasy food, brought out by the chef for the cocks 
and hens. 

Presently I went downstairs in search of a 
guide to the convent where I was co find Mrs. 
Wayle. The open house-door faced the foot of 
the stairs, and in front of it was Baptiste with 
another cage of empty bottles. 

I said, ** Gk>od-moming." 

He made me a low bow, but he kept the comer 
of his eye steadily fixed on me while he asked if I 
had slept well, and if I had had my cafe au lait. 
His voice became almost tender in its solicitude 
for my comfort ; but he shook his head despond- 
ingly when I told him I wanted a carriage at ten 
o'clock to take me back to the railway-station. 

** I regret that Madame should leave us so 
quickly, Mon Dieu it gives me pain. See then how 
beautiful a spot this is, and yet no one stays here 
long enough to find out its beauties, Madame," he 
ended gravely, " the view from the churchyard on 
the cliff can only be matched in Heaven ; ma foi ! 
even there it would take a front place." 

** I will go and see the view ; but I want to find 
my way to the Convent of Sainte Ursule." 

He turned sharply round. Marie, the tall, 
dark-eyed chambermaid, had come downstairs 
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and stood behind as. She leant forward listening, 
with a hand on each hip. 

'* Your pardon, Madame." she said qniokly, her 
white teeth gleaming between her red lips; *'if 
Madame can wait bat one little moment I shall 
be going an errand to the convent this morning, 
and it wiU give me pleasare to show the way to 
Madame." 

I was charmed by the glib politeness with 
which she rattled this off! 

Baptiste chadded ; he said something to him- 
self. To Marie 

** That is well I " Then to me as Marie went 
away, " that is very well sapposing the girl 
remembers ; bat I foresee that Madame wiU have to 
wait a little three-qaarters of an hoar for the 
gaidance of Marie, Ma foi ' a little moment,' in* 
deedl" 

He chackled again and winked both eyes 
significantly. 

** If yoa will point oat the way I believe I can 
find it." He made a low bow. 

'*With Madame's pardon, I am perfectly at 
her service, if she permits me to accompany her ! " 

And I had been told that French people were 
no longer polite I 

The way was beaatifdl. The shortest road to 
the convent was Baptiste said, throagh the 
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churdiyard on the cliff, and when I saw from the 
churchyard gates how near I was to the large 
whitewashed building, I dismissed my guide. 
The hill had been steep, and I sat down on the 
grass to rest a few minutes and to enjoy the 
exquisite scene before me. 

On my right was the small grey church, sur- 
rounded by wooden and metal crosses, some black, 
some white, adorned with wire emblems threaded 
with black and white beads ; some of the black 
crosses coYered with dabs of white paint to repre- 
sent the tears of mourners. But the graves and 
their crosses were chiefly on the landward side of the 
church, and I sat facing the sea ; it lay at my feet, 
deep down below the bold grassy cliff. On the 
left the grassed descent, lm>ken here and there 
by gorse-bushes and brambles curved forward and 
stood out, a projecting headland with brown rock 
and chalk boulders at its base. 

On the summit of the cliff was the long irregular 
building called Sainte Ursule. But the sea that lay 
below me I Never could I find words in which to 
paint its iridescent beauty. It had the soft yet 
luminous tints of the opal, and as it stretched out 
rippling towards the horizon these tints glowed 
into gold. Below the convent a cloud-shadow 
darkened the ever-moving water till a lovely gBey 
spread over it. I could not help thinking how 

a 
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the young life of the girl within the convent 
walls had been clouded by her husband's 
desertion. 

Nancy Wayle was certainly the loveliest creature 
I had ever seen. 

Tall and slender, she came forward to greet me 
in the bare white- washed convent parlour, with a 
natural grace of movement that seemed uncon- 
scious of being observed. 

At her husband's request I had written a few 
lines, and enclosed them with the note he sent her ; 
he had destroyed his first letter, but she evidently 
understood that he was very ill. Her soft dark 
eyes looked for a minute timidly at me from 
under their long curved lashes, and then she 
took my hand and pressed it between her pretty 
white fingers, with a hungry longing in her eyes 
for my tidings. Her skin was very fair and 
pure-looking ; just below the dark soft hair that 
waved off her temples, and was loosely gathered 
in a knot behind, delicate blue veins showed 
through the transparent skin, but beneath her 
broad forehead the shadow round her eyes 
seemed too dark for the brightness of her ex- 
pression ; her other features were perfect, with- 
out any trace of sharpness, and when I said I had 
left her husband better than I aq^ieoced, the 
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htppj smile that lightened np her sweet £ftce was 
childlike in its gaiety. 

" He tells me/* she said gently, *' that he owes 
his lecovery to your kind care ; it was so good 
of yon." 

I asked her how soon she would be ready to 
accompany me to Dieppe. 

" I am ready now ; I have only to say good-bye 
here/' she answered, her eyes shining with joyfdl 
eagerness. 

I explained that I woold call for her in about 
an hour's time, and that we could, if she liked, 
cross by the night boat from Dieppe. 

She clapped her bands gaily at this, and asked 
how long it would be before she reached the 
Friary. 

"I am sure you will excuse my impatience," 
she said. " You are married, so you must know 
how I long to be with my husband." 

Poor dear child I It was pleasant to see how 
truly she believed in her fellow creatures. 

"I fear you must have been very dull and 
lonely here." 

The white walls looked cold and desolate; 
there was not a plant in the room to cheer or 
interest. Her dark eyes looked so sad that I re- 
gretted my words. 

" hh I dear Mrs. Curragh, it has been like a 



\ 
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terrible dream. Every day I have hoped he 
would come; at last I had began to fancy all 
kinds of dreadful and foolish things. Bad as the 
news of his illness was, it was a sort of relief to 
get any news of him." She added hesitatinglyi 
'' Is a servant called Juana still with him ? " 

While she waited for an answer, a soft flush 
deepened the faint colour on her cheeks and 
made her yet more lovely. 

''Mr. Wayle was displeased with Juana; he 
sent her away, and said she was not to come back 
to the Friary/' I answered. 

She gave a sigh of relief. 

" I am glad ; for though I tped hard I could 
not please Juana, and I wanted to. She had been 
my husband's nurse, and he greatly valued her." 

'* 1 think she is bigoted, and you are not of her 
religion." 

She smiled and looked happy again. 

'' I am so glad you think it was that. I was 
afraid, as she had known my husband so long, 
that she saw something in me that made me 
unworthy to be his wife." 

I laughed at her. 

" No fear of that. She saw how dearly your 
husband loved you, and feared you would convert 
him ; she, therefore, tried to part you. She seems 
a crazy, unregulated woman." 
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She looked at me earnestly for a few minutes ; 
at last she said, 

** Is the Friary near your home ? " 

** About a mile away, a short country walk, so 
that if you are not well or need help of any kind, 
3rou wiU not have hx to send for me." 

'' Thank you, I am so glad ; I must tell you I 
neyer had a sister or a brother ; all my people 
died when I was young ; even the old cousin I lived 
with died last year, in Brittany, when we were 
staying by the sea." 

''Have you been brought up in France?"! 
asked. 

** Oh, no ; my cousin had a cottage in a very 
quaint Sussex village, but she was fond of France, 
and someone told her about this sea-place in 
Brittany ; we met Julian there, and we were all so 
happy, and then my poor cousin took a chill ; she 
was gone before the doctor from Bennes could 
reach us." 

She looked very sad. 

" And then you married Mr. Wayle ? " 

"An old English lady, with whom we had 
travelled to Brittany, was very kind ; she offered 
to take me with her to her home in Paris, and 
asked me to stay with her as long as I liked." 

There was a pause, then she said sadly, 

'' I stayed with her till our marriage. I some- 
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times think this great sorrow has oome to me 
because I was so soon consoled for the loss of my 
cousin ; she had been so very good to me, and yet 
I married Julian only a few weeks after her death. 
Then it seemed quite right and delightful ; I now 
think it was very heartless. Tes» we married, and 
went to live at a charming place my husband had 
bought near Falaise, and I was so happy." 

She stopped and shivered, as if at some painfal 
memory ; she hid her eyes with her hand. 

Strangely enough, I felt a cold wave pass over 
me. Instinctively I looked behind me at the open 
window ; I felt bewildered. Was it fancy, or did 
I really see scowling dark eyes gleam at me from 
beneath a black hood, then they disappeared ? 

While I sat looking at this lovely Nancy, 
listening to her gentle talk, I had forgotten every- 
thing else. I rose quickly from my wooden chair. 

" I must say good-bye for the present. I shall 
most likely return sooner than I said, and then, if 
you feel able, we will travel direct to Newhaven, 
and sleep there to-night." 

She nodded gaily ; she had recovered her spirits. 

" And I shall get a glimpse of dear old Dieppe ; 
I must always love Dieppe, we spent such a happy 
time there after our marriage." 

She followed me to the door, and I said almost 
in a whisper : 
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"Stay in doors till I oome back, and have 
someone with yon ; I mean, do not stay here 
alone." 

She gave me a little wondering smile, and truly 
as I harried back to the Hotel des Bains, I 
wondered too. I told myself I had " Joana on 
the brain." 

By ten o'clock we were driving along the stony 
high-road on onr way to the railway station. My 
sweet charge — ^I could not bring myself to call 
such a childlike creature " Mrs. Wayle " — ^lay 
back in the carriage thinking. She was plainly 
full of happy musings, and I was glad not to talk : 
I wanted to re-arrange my plans. It seemed to me 
that I had really seen Juana, and that she looked 
crazy. If this were so, it was my duty to place 
Mrs. Wayle as soon as possible under her 
husband's protection. If we lost no time on the 
way we might reach Dieppe in time to cross by the 
day-boat and sleep in London, instead of New- 
haven. In any case, I determined to share this 
sweet girl's room. I could not shake off the 
memory of the scowling eyes I had seen. 

A loud outcry — a sudden shock. What was 
this ? I fell, and lost consciousness. 

I opened my eyes and looked about. I was 
half lying, half leaning against an earthbank 
beside the long, straight road we had been 
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following. I stretched oat my hands and feet. 
I was sound, though I felt sore and stiff; my 
head ached violently. I felt my forehead; it 
was swollen on on^ side, and when I smoothed 
my hair from it there was blood on my glove. 

I rose to my feet, very sick and giddy, and then 
I saw the driver. He had seemed a good-natured, 
laughing fellow ; he now lay groaning on one of 
the blue cloth cushions of the carriage, his head 
tied up in his red and green handkerchief. 

" Are you hurt, my poor fellow f '* 

He scrambled to his feet, and came to me, 
pouring out a volley of incoherent words, among 
which I heard oaths and the frequent utterance 
of . . brigands." 

He said he was not much hurt, but that a 
wheel had come off his carriage. He had been 
xmwilling to leave me while I was unconscious, 
or he could have got it mended at Saint Martin, 
which was only half a kilometre off. 

In the midst of his words I called out : 

** But where is the lady ? " I was only just 
recovering my wits. 

The man stared at me, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

** Eh ! Mon Dieu, Madame, the other lady in 
the close carriage following us took Mademoiselle 
with her; I helped lift the poor child into the 
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carriage. I said, ' Have yon not room for Madame 
also?' bnt she said, 'No, Madame mnst follow 
us later. I hasten to take this lady to a doctor, 
I know where to find one. This is my niece.'' 

I grew cold while I listened; a horrible fear 
pressed on my heart. 

'' Was the lady tall ? '' I asked at last. '' Had 
she dark eyes and heavy black eyebrows ? " 

'' YeSy yes I ** he exclaimed ; " Madame has 
made her pictnre. The sweet young lady has 
also dark eyes, though they were closed when I 
raised her from the groxmd ; bat hers are the eyes 
of a dove, the strange lady's eyes are wild. Mon 
Dieu I she has a temper, that one ! " 

I had to poll myself together ; my head ached 
so badly that I could hardly keep from crying, 
but crying would not help me to overtake 
Nancy. 

All this while the horse was peacefully nibbling 
at some scanty grass on the waste that bordered 
the farther side of the road. 

** Go quickly to Saint Martin and get help — a 
fresh carriage ; a cart will do. I want to over- 
take my friend." 

He nodded and went off on the horse, which 
he freed from its harness more quickly than I 
could have expected. 
Was our overturn an accident ? I asked myself, 
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as I looked at the big stones which the driver had 
anathematised. He swore that they were not on 
the road yesterday. At first I felt doubtfol 
whether I had better go on, or return to the 
convent and seek for Nancy. But as I reflected, 
it seemed certain that Jnana — ^for it must be 
she— would make either for Bouen or Dieppe — 
rather than for a village, where her arrival 
would attract notice. I decided that she would 
choose Dieppe : in a place of such constant 
change and passage, she and her victim would be 
safe from observation. 

The driver had put one of his cushions for me 
on the earthbank. 

While I sat there, anxious and miserable, Nancy 
was being quickly driven to the railway station. 
She opened her eyes, but did not at first recognise 
Juana. 

" You do not know me, Madame ; I saw you 
lying insensible, and I am taking you to a doctor ; 
your fall has hurt you, poor lady." 

Nancy at once recognised the harsh voice. 
She sat upright and laughed. 

'' I am all right, only dazed, and I think my 
elbow is bruised ; but, Juana, I do not need a 
doctor, thank you ; I am not ill. Did you find 
me alone ? Where's Mrs. Curragh ? " 

Juana looked grave. 
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** We are hnnying on, Madame, so as to send 
a doctor to her; she is a good deal hurt." 

'' And yon left her alone, with no one but the 
driver? Stop the carriage; we most drive 
back." 

Joana answered that the lady had told her to 
hasten on, and to convey her charge safely to the 
Friary; the lady also said she wonld follow as 
soon as she conld. 

Nancy was nneasy, but she made Jnana 
promise that a carriage and a doctor should be 
sent to see after Mrs. Curragh. 

They reached the station. Jnana led the girl 
into the small waiting-room, and seated herself 
beside her. 

This aroused Nancy's suspicions. She had lost 
her old fear of displeasing Juana. She said : 

" You must go and find a doctor at once, Juana, 
and send him to Mrs. Curragh." 

As she spoke, a thin, tall man came into the 
waiting-room. 

" The train will not be up yet ; there is plenty 
of time," Juana said. Then she whispered : '' I 
cannot leave you unprotected, Madame." 

Nancy felt very impatient. She told herself 
she should be as well protected by this stranger, 
who looked like an English clergyman, as by 
Juana. 
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He walked up and down, and was now examin- 
ing a photograph of Bouen Cathedral. 

All at once Nancy heard the sound of an 
approaching train. She saw an eager look in 
Joana's &ce. 

*' I beg your pardon, Sir/' the girl called out 
impnlsively to the Englishman, and he at once 
tnmed round to her. 

** Can yon tell me when the next train is due 
for Dieppe? •' 

Nancy did not look at Juana: she fixed her 
eyes on the clergyman. 

''There is a train due now," he answered; 
** there will be another in half an hour, also for 
Dieppe.*' 

Juana had risen ; she put her hand on the girl's 
arm, " as if I was her prisoner." 

Nancy said when she told me the story. 

'' Come, Madame, we are going by this train." 

She looked so determined that Nancy guessed 
the truth. She jumped up, went and stood 
before the stranger. 

"I am in trouble. Sir; will you kindly help 
me?" 

Juana stepped forward and tightly grasped her 
arm. 

"You must not listen to her, sir ; the poor child 
is afflicted '' — she touched her forehead ; '* she 
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has escaped from her friends, I have the charge 
of taking her back to them." 

The stranger looked intently from one face to 
the other, then he said to Nancy, '* How can I 
help you ? " 

By the time Nancy had finished her explana- 
tions and the clergyman had told Joana he did 
not believe her story, and had ordered a vehicle 
to go in search of me and bring me to the station, 
I arrived upon the scene; Jnana, when looked 
for, was not to be found. 

I have not much more to tell. On reaching 
Dieppe, I wired to my husband to meet us next 
morning at Newhaven. 

It was such joy to see him again, and to feel 
safe under his care, though the Good Samaritan, 
Mr. Stone, proved very kind and helpful. 

Bryan said Mr. Wayle had recovered surpris- 
ingly. Dr. Dacre had sanctioned his journey to 
London to meet his wife. 

Nancy's sweet face beamed with hairiness when 
she heard this news. I thought she looked like 
a lovely flower as I took her to the hotel in 
Victoria Street where Bryan had left Mr. Wayle. 

She hung back for a moment at the door of his 
room; then she went bravely in and greeted 
him. 
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He looked better than I ooold have expected, 
his smile was £Euunnating as he tamed to me— 

"I — we— have very much to thank yon for, 
Mrs. Cnrragh. My wi£B will teU me all abont it, 
won't yon, Nancy ? " 

I said good-bye to them, and I saw the 
husband's eyebrows rise, I thought, in protest, 
when the girl hngged me and kissed me at part- 
ing ; she looked as if she wished me to stay a 
little longer. 

" Poor, dear, loving little wife, I hope he will 
make her happy," I said to myself as I went to 
join Bryan. 



CHAPTER V 
Tbtphbna's Will 



There had been a wild storm for hoars. The 
wind had blown down more than one chimney- 
pot in the village ; and now, outside the Bectory, 
a large tree lay across the road ; torrents of rain 
so splashed and bedabbled the French windows 
that one could hardly see out; but there was 
sickness in the cottages, and as soon as the wind 
lulled, Bryan started off in the teeth of the rain. 

I waited till it suddenly ceased. The air felt 
fresh and delicious, and the sun, near its setting — 
it was the last day of October— peeped out, a pale 
gold, to greet me from a rift in the monotonous 
grey sky. 

What havoc the storm had worked I Only 
yesterday I had stood feuscinated by the beauty of 
our tall elms and beeches — ^their foliage was russet 
and brown and orange, or a rich red against tawny 
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green; and now most of this gorgeous ooloar 
strewed the road in sodden red-brown masses. 
The storm had destroyed its beauty. I raised my 
skirts still higher, and hurried down the path. 

Beyond the Warrens, on the opposite side, 
stand four cottages, built two and two, with a 
good sized piece of vegetable-ground between. 
The cottages are abouk fifty feet from the road. 
The bits of garden in front of the first and third 
were still bright with China asters and chrysan- 
themums, marigolds and snapdragons ; near the 
wall of the first cottage was a good-sized bush of 
perennial sunflower, aglow with yellow balls of 
blossom; the sill of the third cottage was gay 
with scarlet geraniums. 

As I came down the road the blot of pale gold 
in the sky had each moment deepened in colour, 
till now the rift broadened, the sun gleamed at 
me from behind the leafless tree-branches, a 
brilliant fiery blaze, more like to ruddy copper 
than to gold ; the sky, still grey, had lost monotony 
of tint : it was luminous with the fire that glowed 
and shone through its veil, and sent high above 
a warm clear light full of cheerful promise. 

" Good evening, ma'am ! *' 

I started and brought my eyes down from this 
glorious sight to a tall, stout woman in a brown 
cotton gown, with a lilac apron, a black net cap, 
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and a soiled white woollen shawl tied across her 
ample chest. 

She lived in the first cotti^e ; she stood leaning 
over her garden fence. 

" OrooA evening, Tryphena t I did not see yon ; 
I was admiring the sunset.*' 

" Was yon now, ma'am ? " 

I knew at once by her voioe, that something 
was awry with Tryphena, but she seemed always 
happier with a grievance than without one. 

'' Yes, it is beautifdl," I said. 

Li those £bw instants the afterglow had spread 
upwards, and sent out long rose-coloured streamers 
till the whole sky had become lighter than it had 
been for hours. 

Tryphena did not look behind her ; she uttered 
in a sort of growl, ** Pity but what 't 'adn't come 
a hour i^o ; I'd ha' seen to finish my ironin'.'' 

She shrugged her broad shoulders. 

" Is Matthew well, and Addie? " 

''Mat well? Yes, he's as usual — ^no great 
shakes to look at; but 'tis only rheumatics ails 
him. I'm very bad myself. Ma'am — very bad." 
She began to cough. '' Oh dear, oh dear 1 " She 
put both hands on her chest, and groaned. '* 'Tis 
wonderful I doesn't burst a blood-vessel on my 
lungs, Ma'am, that it is, with this cough." 

It seems useless to tell people what they are 

B 
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unwilling to hear. I refrained from telling 
Tryphena Woods that her cough proceeded from 
her stomach. 

" Can I go in and see Matthew ? " 

"By all means, Ma'am. I hope youll bring 
him to a better mind. He's that contrairy; 
there's been words atwixt us." 

I went into the cottage. 

Matthew Woods had been ploughman to Mr. 
Stenson's father ; even now he followed the plough 
in spring time ; but lately he had been too rheu- 
matic to work regularly, and when the present 
squire built these new cottages he gave one of 
them to Woods as a reward for long and faithful 
service. 

«' Please sit still, Matthew." 

The wrinkled, white-haired old man had tried to 
rise and greet me, but he had been sitting some 
time, and his knees were even stiffer than usual. 

He gave me a kindly smile as I helped him back 
into his chair and sat down beside him. 

" Tou look snug in here, Matthew." 

" Yes ma'am." 

He was in the little parlour. His arm-chair, 
with its old-fashioned back of dark blue groimd 
chintz, spangled with tiny red flowers, looked as 
quaint as he did. 

There was no need for fire here. Through the 
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aide window came the flame-light of the glorious 
smiset ; it lit np the chimneypiece, with its blue 
chintz valance and the old cups and saucers atop 
of it. The object on which it concentrated its 
glow was a comer cupboard in scarlet lacquer with 
a round front and brass mounts. On the top 
was a neat pile of books. 

The rich sunlight could not reveal dust any- 
where; it was difficult to imagine a greater 
contrast than the little room presented to the 
dull fireplace, dirty cloths, and unwashed plates 
on a table strewn with other litter in Tryphena's 
kitchen. 

I sometimes wondered how these two, who 
seemed to personify Order and Disorder, had 
come together ; yet, though Tryphena was always 
grumbling, this was a peaceful household, and 
Matthew never complained of his lot. His was 
the finer nature of the two, and he, doubtless, 
Bu£Eered most in the friction caused by habits so 
different; perhaps in such a life the one who 
suffers most is likely to be most tolerant. 

'' Did she," he nodded towards the garden 
" tell you about it, ma'am ? " 

His dark blue eyes had a troubled expression ; 
this was unusual : 

** Tryphena said there was a disagreement ; 
^o you want to tell me about it ? " 
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He bent his head, and I saw that the snnbxLmt 
wrinkled face twitched with uneasiness ; his lips 
quivered under his grey beard. Since rheumatism 
had crippled his hands, Matthew had left off 
shaving. 

'' 'Tis about our Addie. You've heerd. Ma'am, 
she an' Ben Clark have been keepin' company 
a year an' more?" 

*' Tes, I've seen them together." 

" Well, Ma'am, no one brings nothing against 
the lad an ' now Farmer Brown, as went out to 
West Australia — you mind him, Ma'am,? — he 
has written to Ben, an' he sends the lad full 
instructions how to go ; he wants him to go at 
once; an' offers him such a openin' as he'll 
never find here, Ma'am.'^ 

" What a good thing for Ben I Mr. Brown 
has written to us each year since he left 
Sayboume; the Bector thinks very highly of 
him." 

Matthew seemed heartened up; he smiled 
genially. 

" Well, Ma'am, it's this. Ben, he was round 
last night, an' he wants Addie's promise to be 
his wife in a year or so, if so be as all turns 
out as good as it seems." 

" You mean he wants Addie's promise to go out 
to him. Does your wife disapprove ? " 
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You've just hit it, Ma'am." 
And you side with Ben. Well, your wife 
will come round, won't she? " 

His eyes looked half sad, half humorous, as he 
fixed them on me. 

" I'm not so sure o' that Ma'am. Females, you 
see. Ma'am, is different, 'tis their natur' ; there's 
no goin' agen 'em." 

" Where's Addie ? " 

"She's sewin', Ma'am, at the Manor House, 
till she gets a place ; I sent word for her to come 
down if she could. Ben's to meet her here this 



evenin'." 



it 



Do you think Addie knows about his plans ? " 

Matthew nodded. " 'Tis that as angers Try- 
phena. Ma'am. She says Ben Clark don't ought 
to tie up our gal, so young as she is, by askin' for 
her promise." 

" What do you think about it yourself, 
Matthew ? " 

He fidgetted in his chair, and then thoughtfully 
rubbed his chin with his brown knobbed 
fingers. 

'"Tain't zackly easy to say. Ma'am," he said at 
last. " I'd like to keep Addie ; but, Ma'am " — he 
faltered a little — "The world can't go on you 
knows if fathers an' mothers is to foller all their 
likins. We pleased ourselves ; 'tis fair the young 
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'ana should have their innins. If we're prayerful, 
there's One as'll order it right, an' Addie'll do 
what's right by us, and by Ben too, if she's given 
fair play." He was silent a minute. *' Such 
wages as Farmer Brown says he'll give, Ma'am, 
'tis just a rare chance in a lad's life ; an' if my gal 
denies him, the poor chap's heart will be nigh 
broke, he's that set on her. But, Ma'am" — his 
voice sank to a whisper, '* Addie'll not go agen 
her mother's will. She's alius been Tryphena's 
darling ; not as it is with poor Sue." 

I did not answer, I saw that he feared his wife's 
influence and valued peace too much to thwart her. 
The elder girl. Sue, had not agreed with her 
mother, and had gone to service at some distance, 
so as to be out of the way. There seemed to me 
little hope tbat gentle, submissive Addie would be 
allowed by her mother to give Ben Clark the 
promise he wanted from her. 

When I left Matthew I saw Ben and Addie 
coming down the road together. He was a fine 
honest-looking fellow, a contrast to the little 
slender girl. She was very like her father. Her 
dark blue eyes had the same serene, far-off ex- 
pression, and she had Matthew's dehcate-looking 
face; her hair was a rich auburn. She was a 
pretty, trim sweet-fsrced little creature, I felt she 
would be a loss to her old father. 
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I nodded at them; then I heard Tryphena's 
voice, and I harried on. 

Addie nodded to her mother as she passed into 
the cottage. Tryphena lurched her great balk 
forward, and stood between Ben and the door. 

**Qooi evening, Mrs. Woods!" the yoang 
fellow said in answer to her gra£f greeting. ** I 
hope yoa're going to be my friend ; I won't ask 
for Addie till I've made sach a home for her as 
yoa'd wish her to have." Tryphena flang back 
her head till her three rolls of chin were fally dis- 
played. She pashed away her cap-strings, and 
then, with her hand on her hip, she slowly sar- 
veyed Ben. 

** Won't yoa reelly, now ? I call that uncommon 
considerate. You're sure, I s'pose, as Addie's 
willin' and ready to go to you whenever you 
beckons, Mr. Clark ? " 

The tilt of her chin and the tone of her voice 
were contemptuous. Ben fired up. 

*' No, Ma'am ; I wish I was sure. You know 
better, Mrs. Woods ; you know she's too good a 
girl to fly in the face of her parent's wishes when 
she's learned them. That's why I ask you to be 
my friend this evenin'." 

As she turned to go into the cottage, Tryphena 
looked over her shoulder. 
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" An' that's just what I am, Ben Clark ; I'm 
your best of friends if you only knowed it. I says 
to yoUy go out free, like a man, an' — an' some gal 
out there with money to her back'U fEuicy you." 

She stepped into the parlour, and Ben followed 
her. He looked flushed and eager when he saw 
how Addie had shrunk away behind her father's 
chair. 

** Bless you, lad," Tryphena went on, '' as soon 
as your back's turned, my gal 'U find another 
sweetheart." 

At this Addie pressed her lips together ; a look 
of pain crossed her face, she shook her head and 
glanced reproachfully at her mother. 

Matthew stretched out bis hand to greet Ben, 
but the young fellow did not smile. He looked 
sheepish and disappointed. Always somewhat 
silent and reserved, he was depressed by this 
dumbness of father and daughter. 

" Sit ye down, Ben," Matthew said kindly. He 
saw that Tryphena remained standing, her hint 
that the visitor had best take his leave. 

''Maybe, father, he don't wish to sit," Mrs. 
Woods said quickly. " He's a good chap is Ben ; 
he knows 'twill stir up strife atween us if he 
worries Addie to promise herself." She turned 
up her eyes, showing the whites of them, and 
on solemnly, '' I'd like to know what blessin' 
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oonld be 'speoted to foller a pair as had set their 
parents by the yeers ? " 

Addie looked at her father, but he remained 
silent. Ben cleared his throat, and then said 
huskily : 

** Mr. Woods, I don't feel as I'm doin' wrong 
when I ask Addie for her promise ; we've known 
each other more'n a year, an' we've never had a 
difference. I don't wish to tie her, if she wants 
to keep her fireedom , but — ^but," — ^he hurried out 
his words, for he saw that Tryphena was trying 
to interrupt " only God knows the comfort and 
help it'll be to me, if I go, to feel sure this dear 
girl will come to me when I've made her a home." 

Matthew was much moved ; he rose stiffly, and 
put a hand on Ben's arm. ** You're a good chap, 
an you re — 

Tryphena pushed herself in between them, but 
she addressed herself to the shrinking girl in the 
comer. 

"You listen here, Addie: I've alius been a 
good mother to ye, you know I 'ave, child. 'Tis 
my doin' as you've growed up straight, an' a 
pattern to most ; an' now I says, listen to your 
mother, who's never crossed you; why should 
she be wrong, when she's alius been right? 
What's the good of looking at your father ? What 
can he know about the female sect ? I knows — ^I 
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knows the way of both ; ma^ if Ben oonld have 
stayed here, an' set up with jon in a few months' 
time, I'd have nothin' to say agen it ; bat Lord I 
this yere waitin', an' him t'other side o' the ocean, 
'tain't nat'ral, 'tis harmful — an', what's more, I'll 
not give in to it, so there." 

She walked slowly into the kitchen. 

Addie covered her feice with her hands. 

Matthew looked at her, then at Ben. The 
yonng fellow leaned against the wall behind him ; 
his frank, smibomt face was very sad. 

"You'd best settle it atween you, children.' 
Matthew rose again from his chair and hobbled 
out into the garden. 

Ben crossed over to Addie, and gently pulled 
her hands from her face. He saw that she was 
crying, and he bent down to kiss her. Addie 
drew back. 

"No, Ben," — ^her voice had a sob in it — "I 
can't say it ; I can't go against mother." 

He tried to put his arm round her, but she 
shrank still farther away. 

" Don't say that, there's a dear, say you'll come 
in a year's time. It sha'n't be longer, my girl." 

"I can't promise, Ben, indeed I can't. Oh, 
why won't you be patient and let me think ; I've 
got to think of father and motht^r, and you — 
and — and—" 
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" You pat me last." He spoke roughly in his 
despair. " You'll think, an' you'll deny me, you 
don't love me — ^you can't love me," he went on 
passionately, " or you'd not let me go without a 
word of hope I You'll—" 

Tryphena bustled back; she had seen that 
Matthew was out of hearing. 

*' Come, come, Mr. Clark ! You've had your 
answer, and I'll not have my girl bullied. Be 
kind enough to walk out." 

Ben stood his ground and looked at Addie. 
She was crying so that she could not see him : her 
fekce was buried in the cushioned back of Matthew's 
chair. 

Deeply wounded, crushed indeed, by what 
seemed to him want of heart in the girl he loved 
so dearly, Ben went out. It was a relief that he 
could reach the garden-gate without meeting 
Matthew. 

The day after the storm was clear and full of 
warm sunshine. In the afternoon I went past 
the cottage with the scarlet geranium blossoms. 
They glowed, and made a bright border on the 
Mason's window sill. 

Alice Mason and her sister Kitty were the 
capable and renpectable sempstresses of Say- 
bourne ; they could skilfully accomplish all kinds 
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of needlework from a rustic bride's outfit to a set 
of baby-clothes. Nothing came amiss to them 
that scissors, needle, and thread conld do. They 
were poor, bat they ranked themselves above the 
other villagers, and associated only with the school- 
mistress, a farmer's wife or two, and the lady's 
maid at the Manor House. 

I heard voices as I passed the cottage, and 
certainly one of them did not belong to either 
of the sisters. 

Tall, slender Alice put down the black sleeve 
she was sewing at; her thoughfnl, observing 
eyes were fixed on Addie Woods, her godchild 
who sat on a little mahogany stool beside her. 
Bed-haired, red-faced Kitty had been comely 
in her time ; she went on stitching, now and 
then nodding or shaking her head, as the talk 
between Addie and her godmother seemed to 
require it. Eitty was not, people said, as ''genteel " 
as her sister was, but then, "you see she has 
more heart." 

" And so Ben Clark is really going ? " Alice 
looked down at the girl's flushed face. "Shall 
you not see him again ?" 

" What's the use ? " Kitty asked sharply. '* I 
hate good-byes Addie, they're heart-breaking 
for everyone." 

An exclamation from her sister made her lookup. 

1 
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"Would you believe it, Kitty I I've actually 
finished the last spool of black sewing-silk, and I 
promised this frock for to-morrow I " 

" Don't bother over it. I want to stretch my 
legs ; I'll go down to Polly Morton's for you." 

Her rosy face was hardly out of sight, when 
Alice stretched out her thin long-fingered hand 
and gently raised the soft round chin that almost 
touched her knee. Addie had thrown o£f her 
little sailor-hat, and her auburn hair shone in the 
sun's glow as much as the geraniums did. 

" What did Ben say, and what did you answer, 
child ? " 

Addie looked up in wonder. Why should a 
staid old maid like Miss Mason want to know her 
love-story? Her mother, Tryphena, looked up to 
Miss Mason, but she called her an old maid. She 
had bid the girl go in and talk to her godmother, 
feeling sure she would get prudent advice; for 
the kindhearted housekeeper at the Manor House 
had given Addie a couple of days' leave from 
work. The girl was fond of her godmother, but 
she was shy with her ; till now, she had kept her 
love-story to herself. 

Alice's sleeve had slipped back, and had left 
bare a slender arm on which dull purple veins 
showed. The girl gave a little shiver at the un- 
lovely sight. Miss Mason was too old, she 
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tbooght, to nnderstand her trouble. And then, 
as she looked up at the thin white £ace, she saw 
the dark eyes fill with tender sympathy. Moved 
out of herself, Addie hid her eyes on the semp- 
stress's black gown and sobbed out her story. 
She finished — 

** He said I did not love him." 

"Was he right, child?" 

''Oh, Miss Mason, you know I do care for 
Ben." 

Alice sighed. It was such a heavy sigh that 
Addie looked up ; she wondered if her godmother 
was in pain. 

" A girl may think she cares for a man and not 
truly love him, child. If that's your case, why 
then, you have done wisely. Your liking would 
not stand the test of a year's separation/' 

Addie hung her head, but she was not crying. 
Ever since last night she had unconsciously 
obeyed her lover ; she had gone on thinking till 
she could no longer bear the certainty of misery 
her thoughts had revealed. She saw clearly that 
hers was no mere liking no impulsive feeling, to 
be affected by the presence or absence of her 
lover. From the depth of her soul rose the 
pitiful cry. Why had she not known it, why had 
she not felt befoie she refused to promise, that 
with all her heart and with all her strength she 
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loYod Ben Clark ? She sat still, looking as qniet 
and timid as nsoal ; as she raiRed her eyes, Alice 
was startled by the glance that met hers. She 
told Kitty later in the day it was like blae lightning. 

** Mine's not liking, godmother, I love him ; I 
cannot be happy when he's gone.*' 

Miss Mason's work slipped to the floor; she 
did not stoop to raise it. Bending down, she 
kissed the girl with eager trembling lips. 

'' Tell him so, child, tell him, even if you have 
to seek him out to-night. You must, you shall 
see him before he goes away. Listen, child, there 
have been those who — who had a man's heart- 
love, and to please a mother's fancy let it go: 
found too late they had hearts of their own. God 
help them I True love doesn't die ; years of 
suffering will not kill it : it clings round the 
heart." 

There was silence. Addie's gaze was fixed on 
her companion ; it seemed to her that she sat 
beside a stranger. Her godmother's eyes had 
opened — they were surely larger and darker than 
the girl had ever seen them ; a soft colour tinged 
the pale thin cheeks, and the bosom rose and fell 
with panting breath. 

ShuflUng feet on the pathway. 

Miss Mason sat erect in her chair. In an 
instant she was as impassive as before ; the tinge 
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of oolour fiE^ed, the tired lids diooped over bar 
eyes. She stooped to pick up her work. 

The girl rose to go. It seemed to her that 
unawares she had stumbled on a secret. 

'' Stay a moment, child , Kitty's gone round to 
the back. I'll help you all I can, Addie^ but your 
guide now is Ben ; think of him, think of all he 
gives up in going away, and make him as happy 
as you can." 

Kitty came in. "Here's your silk." She 
seemed put out — a rare event with the even- 
tempered soul. — ''You're losing your memory, 
sister. As soon as I asked for the silk, Polly 
sniggered. 'You have a mort o' black work. 
Miss Mason/ she says, ' 'twas but Wednesday I 
sold your sister a double reel 'o silk.' Why, Lord 
save us I there 'tis behind you." 

" Dear, dear I only to think I " the elder sister 
said, as she looked where the other pointed. 
" My eyes are tired. I'll go down to the gate 
with Addie just to freshen me up." 

Kitty's wrath was appeased. 

" Yes, go," she said ; " you've been working long 
hours this week." 

The elder woman and the girl walked down in 
silence to the gate. They said good-bye, and 
then : 

" Child," the dressmaker said, " be brave and 
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patient ; a year will not seem long when yon have 
Ben's letters to connt on. If you are true to 
yourself, he will be true to you ; but you must 
give your promise ; make him sure of you. GtoA 
speed you, child." She paused, then added ** Tell, 
joxa mother afterwards, and remind her that you 
have to be in service, and so you must leave home." 

Addie summoned up her courage ; something 
had broken through the shyness which had so 
often kept her silent with her godmother. 

She looked up at the thin withered £&ce ; she 
could never forget the light that had just now 
glorified it. 

"Thank you ever so much, dear godmother, 
you've been a great help to me. I'm going to 
find Ben." She put up her face to be kissed, and 
hurried away. She hardly thought where she 
was going, except that just then she could not 
face her mother. 

The dressmaker turned from the gate; there 
was a mist before her eyes as she went up the 
garden. 

Some months later, when Alice Mason was 
thought to be on her death-bed, she told me the 
part she had taken in her g»d-daughter's love* 
story, 

Addie's way was suddenly blocked. Her 

X 
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mother stood in the middle of the road with out- 
stretched arms, as though she feared the girl 
would pass her by. 

'' Hey I What's this haste about ? " 

In an instant she had truly read the meaning 
of the flushed face, the love-fraught eyes, the 
excited happiness that thrilled the girl from head 
to foot. ''Don't tell me you're goin' to seek for 
Ben? No, not if I knows it ! " She took firm 
hold of the girl's arms. 

For a moment panting, blushing Addie stood 
at bay ; then she looked lovingly into Tryphena's 
eyes. 

" Yes, mother, yes ; I'm going to give Ben my 
promise." 

The woman recoiled and loosed her hold. In 
a moment she recovered, and made a clutch at 
her daughter, but Addie was out of reach. 

"You'll not dare to go agen my will, Addie; 
mind you, a wilful child is its own destruction. 
I've willed as you shan't give him your promise ; 
an' what I wills I wills, and what I wills I sticks 
to." 

" Mother, dear," — the girl flung herself on 
Tryphena's bosom and dasped her arms round 
the full throat — ** would you have given up father 
to please grandmother or anyone else ? " 

Tryphena struggled to free herself. 
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'* 'Tain't the same/' she said loftily. '' Tis as 
different as chalk an' cheese. You're not me, and 
you ain't a goin' to even Ben to fiather, I 'ope. 

Addie kissed her again, and laughed out. The 
sudden change from despair to hope had set the 
girl beside herself. 

"Ah, mother, I know — ^I know you'd never 
have given up &ther, you were too faithful. Come, 
now, you wouldn't like me to be unfiaithf ul. See, 
I'm going to Ben. I'm glad I've told you first ; 
you can't be angry with me, dear ; you've always 
been good to me, and you'll go on with it." 

''I'll— I'll— " 

"Yes, I know you'll wish me to be faithful, 
dear." Addie turned as she spoke, and hurried 
up the hill. 

" I'm reg'lar took off my feet," cried Tryphena. 
" I'd as soon have 'spected Mat to take bis own 
way. The Lord deliver us from wilfulness ; 'tis a 
awful sin. Heaven only knows wherever the 
child could ha' learned it. My mercy ! 'tis all 
beyond me." 

Just below the Warrens, I met Addie, rosy- 
faced and breathless with haste. She stopped 
me to ask whether I had seen Ben Clark in the 
village. I have a warm sympathy with all true 
lovers, and I was deeply interested in Ben and 
Addie. 
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''Yes, Addie, I saw him jnet now; he was 
asking if he should cut me some bracken for the 
rose-trees against winter. He went up to the 
Camp." 

She thanked me. She looked very happy , though 
her eyes were swollen and red. She was soon out 
of sight on her way to the Camp. 

I half feared that Ben might have gone on to 
the waste, across the high-road, and that the girl 
would miss him. 

Addie reached the knoll and looked round her. 
Some yards away a man was lying under the 
fringe of oak-trees. At first she was frightened, 
for he might have been a tramp. But love is a 
sure guide: her heart beat so fast she could hardly 
speak. 

" Ben, " she said softly. 

Ben sprang up ; in a moment he had her in his 
arms. 

"Forgive me, dear" she whispered; "I am 
yours when you ask for me." 




I 



CHAPTER VIT 
Our Vergeb's Secret 

I have heard people say, on their first acquaint- 
ance with Saybonme, that the dear old church 
was built not so much for the village as for the 
Manor-house and the Bectory. It certainly lies 
between them, on the opposite side of the way. 

The pretty well-kept churchyard was screened 

from the left side of the road by a high hedge, in 

which an undergrowth of horn-beam was in 

I summer time blotted out of sight by a luxuriant 

mantle, part dog-roses and part honeysuckle. 

At the upper end of the lofty lovely summer 
fence, was on the left, the lane leading to the 
church gate, it went on past the church, to a 
picturesque half-timbered cottage, with a parlour 
and a kitchen on the ground floor, a snug bed- 
room, and large closet or store-room above. 
Beyond this cottage the lane dwindled to a 
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Dftrrow pathway, and iBnally came to a sadden 
ending, at the five-barred gate of a meadow which 
stopped the way. 

A well-kept garden went round the cottage and 
ended behind it in a spinny; here the earliest 
primroses were to be fomid, and beyond the 
spinny was the ditch that bordered the meadow. 

My first visit to the churchyard showed me 
that loving hands tended the flowers on the 
graves. I presently, went on behind the church ; 
here I came upon a tall, spare man bending over 
a climbing rose which the wind had loosened 
fi:om the head stone round which it had been 
fastened. 

He looked up and pulled off his hat, showing 
thereby a mass of long grey hair — too grey, I 
fEmcied, for the age of his delicate face. The 
smile in his dark eyes was as sweet as a woman's, 
and his thin hands, with their pale, slender 
fingers, had also a feminine aspect. The dignity 
of his manner, and the reticence in his talk, 
however, were distinctly masculine. Bryan had 
spoken to me of Job Stonor, the verger, and I at 
once recognised bis description. 

'* Is it you, Mr. Stonor," I said, ** who take such 
care of the flowers here? This is the most 
interesting n-aveyard I ever saw; everything 
looks so well cared for." 
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He shook his head and smiled. 

** I wish I could think so, Ma'am. I do what 
I can ; bat I shouldn't take credit for it, Ma'am ; 
I love gardening for its own sake, 'tis a real pleasure 
to me." 

"I love gardening, too," I said. ''Tou must 
come up one morning to the Rectory ; we have 
plenty of old-fashioned plants which want divid- 
ing, and you may like to have some for your 
graves." 

" I can only plant a few. Ma'am, I mayn't do 
as I like ; I'm allowed to care for some of the old 
ones," he said, " thank you all the same, Ma'am." 

" Have you always been fond of gardening ? " 

" Alwajrs fond of flowers, not of gardening till 
I came here. Ma'am." 

He looked sad, and I did not like to question 
him. Presently he said, " I'm glad to think the 
Rectory garden has a mistress fond of flowers. 
Don't you think. Ma'am, country people should 
by rights be better than Londoners, on account 
of the flowers ? " 

I did not quite understand, I suppose I looked 
questioning. 

*' Seems to me. Ma'am, flowers are pure, so fresh 
and spotless ; the likest to them in innocence is a 
new-born babe, and we can't tell how soon a taint 
won't show in the fairest babe that's bom.*' 
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stone before the threshold; everything seemed 
dainty and spotless. 

*• Do you live alone, or — " ? 

He broke into my sentence. There was a look 
of terror in his pale blue eyes, as if he feared I 
should finish it. 

** Tes, I live alone, and have done so for years. 
Some day, I should take it as a great kindness, 
Ma'am, if I might show you my little garden.*' 

** I should greatly like to see it ; even from here 
I can make out climbing roses. What is that 
graceful climber over your porch ? " 

'' That with the tawny flowers, Ma'am ? I call 
it the ' Glory flower,' but it owns a longer name, 
though I don't mind it. I'll take some cuttings 
for the Rectory ; there's no plant easier to strike. 
Last year it grew thirteen feet, fax above the 
porch." 

His pale eyes kindled, and a hectic flush showed 
on his thin face ; it was easy to see how dearly he 
loved his flowers. 

" You are rather lonely out here, are you not ? " 

He thought before he answered. 

''No, Ma'am; I can't say I'm lonely; this 
place/' he looked round at the headstones and 
crosses — '' is full of friends. I can no longer see 
them, but they're very present to me while I'm 
tending their resting-place. You've perhaps seen 
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Ma'am a grand picture, of the Besurreotion ? 
'Tis by some great Italian painter : the heavens 
above are opening, and, below, the ground parts 
here and there, and bodies rise in answer to the call 
they hear — ^the trumpet-notes of theBesorrection." 

'' That picture is in Italy ; I have seen a print 
of it." 

** Yes, yes ; their spirits are often here, I am 
sure of that, but when that trumpet sounds, an 
answer will come from every grave, and all who 
are left will see them. No, I could not be lonely 
here." His eyes glistened and his voice grew 
earnest. '* The flowers, too, keep me company." 

He looked cautiously round, to make sure he 
was not over-heard. '' I call them whispers from 
Heaven, Ma'am, to mind me there's another 
world, and to give comfort in this. Most of all, 
the tall white lilies; they're full of sweet whispers." 

I wanted to see the village schoolmistress, and 
the dress-maker: glancing up at the church 
clock, I saw that I must leave my interesting 
friend. With a promise that I would soon call to 
see his garden, I quitted the churchyard. 

Mrs. Stubbs, the schoolmistress, was certainly 
a great contrast to the verger. Short, stout, and 
wooden-faced, with straight eyebrows and high 
cheekbones, I thought at first she could talk of 
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nothing but her duties; about these, she wta 
sensible and satisfactory. It seemed to me she 
was a valuable and reliable helper ; but for all that, 
I would not speak to her about Job Stoner : it 
was unlikely she could understand him. I was 
in want of a tidy needlewoman, and asked her 
whether there was one in Sayboume ; she directed 
me to Miss Mason's cottage. 

The two sisters were another contrast — rosy- 
tsyced, eager-eyed Kitty, and tall, quiet Alice. A 
few minutes' talk about what I needed done, 
showed me how very capable the elder sister was, 
and how well the pair pulled together. I told my- 
self that I might safely question Miss Mason 
about the verger. 

To my surprise she said she knew nothing 
about him, except that he paid his way, and 
tended those graves which had no one else to care 
for them, and also those trusted to his care by 
relatives of the departed. 

" Has he no one belonging to him ? He looks 
very delicate, as though he himself needed care." 

" Yes," Alice said, " I fancy he's in a decline, 
poor soul ! " 

Eitty had kept in the background; she now 
bustled forward so eagerly that her tight stays 
clicked. 

'* They do say, ma'am, that he has a wife in 
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London, and beoaose lie loves flowers, he deserted 
her to come and live in the country." 

I felt troubled. 

Alice said : ** That's no moro than gossip, 
Kitty ; I for one don't beliere it. Mr. Stonor's a 
good man ; he pays his way, and he goes to 
church whenever it's open." 

" That don't prove nothing," Kitty laughed : 
''I'lLwarrant the Scribes and Pharisees paid their 
way, and they were always in the Temple. You 
mark me, there's plenty of hypocrites abroad." 

I thought the elder sister looked genuinely 
distressed, and I talked of something else. 

In the evening Bryan asked how I had spent 
my afternoon, and I told him. 

''There is some mystery attached to the 
verger," he said. ''My predecessor told me he 
believed the man's story was a sad one — domestic 
trouble of some kind. Stonor himself is thoroughly 
respectable, though he does not wish his past 
inquired into. He has been here several years. 
I think Mr. Letts knew more, but was not free 
to speak of it. He went so far as to recommend 
the poor fellow to my especial care ; he said he 
only wished there were more like Stonor in the 
village." 

" Then I suppose he's not popular P " 
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''He's not disliked. Markham, at the Brook 
Mill, and Harry the jolly Blacksmith told me 
Stonor was a very good fellow ; ' but a trifle 
melancholy/ Blacksmith Harry added." 

" Miss Mason praised him." 

** Ah, bat you should have asked Mrs. Stubbs ; 
she's full of his praises. He's fond of children, 
it seems, and Stubbs says he doesn't spoil them ; 
bids them hurry on 4iO school if he sees them 
lagging by the way." 

I laughed. 

'' So much for my wisdom : and I thought my- 
self 'cute, when I fancied Mrs. Stubbs would not 
appreciate Stonor's refinement." 

"You are 'cute enough darling, but being his 
nearest neighbour, Stubbs sees a good deal of him ; 
besides she's more sympathetic than she looks." 

''Does Parker the schoolmaster like our 
verger?" 

" I fancy the men are too much alike; also when 
they are at leisure they both seem absorbed by 
their own hobbies, Parker with his books, and 
Stonor is wrapped up in his flowers ; talking of 
flowers you and the verger will be chumsi I am 



sure." 



We found, however, that while Mr. Parker the 
schoolmaster, was popular with every one, just a 
few villagers shook their heads and looked 
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mysterious when the verger was spoken about ; 
but as there was nothing to justify this sort of 
prejudice, we paid no attention to the half-uttered 
warnings, and became attached to the quiet 
solitary man. 

The ground of Tryphena Wood's objection to 
the verger was, that if he were really good/' he'd 
put a shilling now an' then in a honest woman's 
pocket as 'ud clean his floors an' that, which 
'taint in natur a man can do hisself same way as 
a female ; he didn't ougbter try." 

I longed to say that Stonor's floor was always 
scrupulously clean ; but being unwilling to offend 
Tryphena, I held my peace. 

Later in the year, when I took Stonor the plants 
of sea-holly and white evening primrose he wished 
for, I asked him how he managed to do without 
help ? My question seemed to amuse him. 

'' I don't mind telling you, Ma'am ; I am helped 
now and again. There's a poor bent old creature, 
with a vagabond son, and he's seldom at home. 
Sometimes she goes tramping about with him, 
but when she's in her little hut, up there beyond. 
Ma'am, behind the wood, she's thankful to earn 
a meal or so. She won't take money lest Luke 
should find it, and spend it in drink." 

"I did not know anyone lived there. Would 
she like us to go and see her?" 
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" I think not. Ma'am. She bajb her son won't 
have a soul bat herself in his eottage, so I've 
never been inside. Dame Blyte's a kind, harmless 
old body, and " — he added with a smile of content 
— ** she knows no one to gossip with." 

He flashed as he ended. I coald not help wonder- 
ing what he had to hide from gossip. He qaickly 
tamed my attention to the flowers ; 

** And yoa say, Ma'am, that lovely white evening 
primrose only opens at six o'clock. 'Tis wonderful, 
the datifal ways of plants and flowers. I thank 
yoa. Ma'am, for the gift of it, and becaase yoa have 
given me a help towards my chats with the little 
ones ; * twill be a living text for me to preach 
from, when I see they're late for school. If yoa'U 
kindly place yourself here. Ma'am " — ^we were in 
his garden, and he pointed to a seat under the 
porch — ** you'll command a view of the school- 
house gate." 

'' Troublesome little things ; I'm afraid they 
plague the schoolmistress I " 

" 'Tis aU in her day's work. Ma'am. She don't 
grumble or expect all the little hills to be made 
straight for her. Maybe she's glad of small 
l^:7oables to take her thoughts from their anxious 
straying. Did you know. Ma'am, her husband is 
^kflSioted in his mind, he has to live away from 
:::^er. He was so much worse after he last saw 
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her, that she darea not ask to go again." Stonor 
coughed while he spoke ; it seemed to me he had 
become thinner and paler, since the spring. 

** I'm afraid you are not very strong ? " 

He coughed again ; it seemed a hard, tiresome 
cough. 

" I was strong enough once. Ma'am." I suppose 
I looked anxiously at him, for he smiled as he 
met my eyes. " Ton are so very kind that I'm 
afraid of wearying you with my troubles," his 
eyes looked strangely pathetic as he lowered his 
voice. "A heavy sorrow came to me once. 
Ma'am, and I've never been, so to say, well 
since." A fresh fit of coughing seemed almost to 
choke him ; I fEUicied it was caused by his effort 
at confidence. His hand trembled as he wiped 
his forehead with his handkerchief. ** 1 went on 
for months, hoping against hope '* — ^he paused — 
" for that which never came," he said slowly. 

** You must go in and rest now." I led the 
way into the neatly ordered cottage, always fresh 
and airy ; Job Stoner loved open windows. 

He drew a chair forward for me. 

'' No, I am going to take you in hand, Stonor. 
I know something of nursing, and if I stay, you'll 
talk to me, and you had better not talk just now. 
I shall ask Dr. Dacre to call on you ; he'll give you 
something to ease that cough." 
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He thanked me, and in answer to my inqniry. 
owned that he had disturbed nights. He said this 
with a smile, as if he did not in any way regret 
the loss of sleep. 

I had heard him teU Mrs. Stabbs, he believed we 
were not meant to sorrow for anything except sin. 

As I was leaving him the birds began their 
evening song. 

^* Do bat listen. Ma'am," he said ; " the birds 
and the flowers have taught me many a lesson in 
praise and thanksgiving since I came to the 
country; till the last few weeks a nightingale 
used to pour out song all night through, in the 
spinny yonder, and at dawn the lark began his 
hymn of praise." 

I was greatly puzzled, what could have so com- 
pletely wrecked this poor man's life. 

I spoke to Dr. Dacre, and he promised to call 
on the verger, but he said he feared the man would 
never lose his cough. '' It has come to stay," the 
doctor said rather sadly. 
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CHAPTEB Vn 
Thb Bbaxtty of Bayboubnb 

The Moore Fann was the largest on the Say- 
boome estate; its tenant, Mr. James Moore» 
was certainly up to date. He scorned any of the 
old-fiuhioned ways practised by his father and 
his grandfather, and in his use of modem 
methods, his economy, and his successful crop- 
ping, he was a pattern to his neighbours. He 
might greatly have improved the agriculture of 
his part of the country had he been less ready to 
assert his own knowledge and wonderful practical 
skill. Unluckily, he never tired of proclaiming 
his own success. 

Tryphena Woods said: "That there James 
Moore's alius a-trumpettin' hisself, he's as like as 
like to a coach guard as blows 'is 'om." 

Moore was so cocksure in prophesying what 
would happen to those who persisted in bygone 
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ways, that the other farmers shnnned him, and their 
wives cold-shouldered his pretty daughter. The 
man, however, was kind to the sick and poor; 
he often told his daughter Polly to carry fresh 
eggs and butter, and fresh vegetables to an ailing 
neighbour. 

Polly lost her mother when she was a child, 
and for some years the girl had been her own 
mistress. Even at the boarding-school in Exton, 
Polly's pretty face, her charming figure, and 
seductive little ways had made her at first the 
spoiled darling, and, as she grew older, the queen 
of the community. When she came home, she 
was the unrivalled beauty of the village. All the 
young fellows in the neighbourhood were in love 
with her ; but Polly was extremely disdainful, she 
was an only child, and she considered herself an 
heiress. 

Instead of a garden, there was a square court- 
yard in front of the old stone house, which had 
been tenanted by Moores for a hundred and fifty 
years. The grey house occupied two sides of the 
courtyard; the road ran in front of the main 
building, the fourth side being filled up with a bam 
and a range of stabling. 

Polly Moore stood in the courtyard near the 
stone mounting block. Her bright grey eyes were 
fixed on the chestnut horse fastened to a hook in 
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the wall near her ; she seemed not to be listening to 
Bichard Price, yet she heard every word the tall 
young fellow said. Her golden hair shone in the 
fall lighty her dark brown lashes carved on her 
cheeks, bat her lip curled disdainfully as she held 
her round white throat even more erect than 
usual. 

The striking-looking, bronzed-faced man beside 
her was evidently impatient of her silence: a 
sudden light flamed in his handsome dark eyes. 

" You've not given me an answer, Polly, and I 
want one." 

She tossed her head, then she laughed at him. 

'' You seem to think I keep answers by me 
ready-made. I believe you fancy they come as 
easy as water from the pump. Even a pump dries 
sometimes," she said mischievously. 

"My question is not difficult," he said. 
" Where should you like best to spend your life, 
town or country? " His voice sounded vexed. 

" Mercy me ! " — Polly cast up her eyes in mock 
despair — '* how you do persevere ; just like Patch 
when he's got a bone. You see I really can't 
decide ; I've not lived in a town, except when I 
was at school, and a school-girl " — 

" A school-girl like you is the most charming 
creature in the world," he interrupted with an 
adoring glance. 
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Miss Moore smiled pityingly and showed the 
dearest httle dimple in the cheek next him. 

" Well, let me see ; I believe the only possible 
answer is, that one's choice in that way depends 
on one's companion ; though, to be sure, London 
brings its compensations in the way of shops." 

" But, if you loved your companion, you would 
not care about shops. All places would be 
alike," he said eagerly. 

" Hum I " Polly began to unfasten the bridle 
from the hook. ** I've never considered it in that 
way ; that sounds romantic. You see, love and 
romance are such old-fashioned ideas, they were 
neither of them taught at my school." She 
laughed teasingly. 

Warm blood glowed under his bronzed skin. 

" I say, that's carrying it a little too far, Miss 
Polly. Have you forgotten the magazines I used 
to get for you and drop over the garden wall ? 
Why, they were full of romances. How about the 
notes I used to find at the foot of the wall? 
' Please make haste with the next number, I'm 
dying to know what happened to the lovers.' 
Come, Miss Polly, I have you there." 

She pouted, and flung the end of the bridle at 
him. 

*' Years bring changes. I've got to think love- 
tales regular bosh. But, really, Mr. Price, if 
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your nncle lent yon that fine horse, yon ought 
not to keep it standing so long; besides, I've 
something else to do." She pat up her hand to 
hide a yawn. 

" Yoa are greatly changed/' he said in a vexed 
tone. " I wonder how it has come abont." 

She laughed, and pushed the golden tendrils of 
hair off her face. 

" Not a bit of it," she said saucily. " I've only 
developed. When you first knew me I was fifteen, 
wasn't I? I'd scarcely ever spoken to a man 
except our music-master, Monsieur Gregoire. Ah I 
he was an old dear. Didn't he know how to pay 
compliments." 

** Confound compliments ! Do you mean that 
you tolerated me in those days because you knew 
no better? " he said angrily. 

She shook her golden head at him. The wind 
blew the soft, shining hair into a fluffy aureole 
round the daintily poised head, while her bright 
eyes sparkled with coquettish meaning. 

Kichard Price looked at her with longing eyes, 
but he felt helpless. He was not in a position to 
ask any girl to be his wife, but he wanted Polly's 
promise ; he knew that some day he should be 
well off, meantime he disliked regular work and fixed 
hours. People said this was because his mother 
had gipsy blood ; she and his father had lived for 
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yeairs in New Zealand, bat Bichard had come oyer 
as a boy to his uncle, David Price, Mr. Stenson's 
bailifE. Four years ago Bichard had made Polly 
Moore's acquaintance in Exton, he being at that 
time a clerk in the bank there. He had tired of 
that employment, and of another which had been 
found for him. For more than a year he had been 
loafing in Sayboume, and his uncle did not know 
what to do with him. 

Polly knew all this, for Bichard was often at the 
fiEurm, and when she asked in seeming innocence : 
" What are you doing now, Mr. Price ? " he felt 
that she was trying to wound him. Hb pulled off 
his hat. 
'' Good-day, Miss Moore.*' 
She admired the ease with which the tall young 
fellow vaulted into his saddle and rode away. 
She knew that he was more in love with her than 
ever, and she rejoiced. 

Though she dearly loved admiration, she pre- 
ferred it from her betters ; at the same time she 
did not object to it from Mr. Markham, the well- 
to-do owner of the Brook Mill. Mr. Markham 
had a wife, and therefore Polly argued, was not 
likely to fall in love with her ; he paid her com- 
I^ments in a quiet, sensible way, while Bichard 
looked as if be wanted to eat her : he was Car 
more fiery than Major Durant was. 
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Biyan and I were enjoying that very rare 
pleasure, a ramble together. We had walked to 
the mill some way along the road to the left at 
the end of the village. We could see the breezy 
downs in front, while on the waste beside ns ran 
the winding, fern-bordered brook which turned 
the huge water-wheel of the mill. As we came 
back to the village we met Richard Price. 

He was walking fast his head bent forward ; so 
absorbed was he that we should have passed him 
unrecognised, if my husband had not spoken to 
him. 

At this Bichard took off his hat, apologised for 
his blindness, and went on. 

" What a good-looking fellow he is ! " I said. 
" What a pity his uncle doesn't find him some- 
thing to do." 

Bryan was silent. Presently he said. 

'* It is more than a pity. I'll go on now and 
speak to David Price again about him. I have 
my fears, however, that Bichard will not work." 

" I can't help thinking such a big, powerful 
fellow would do better in out-of-door employment 
than in a bank." 

"Yes, but the uncle's idea was to teach him 
business habits, and the value of money. I believe 
the parents are fairly well off, and tbey have only 
one other child, a daughter. His uncle has been 
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married these twenty years, and is childless. 
Bichard perhaps counts on this, and chooses to be 
idle. I believe David had another reason for wish- 
ing to keep his nephew away from Sayboome." 

Bryan stopped and looked behind him. 

" Hmn, there he is in fall talk with that gipsy 
tramp, Luke Blyte : the fellow's a poacher — ^I saw 
him sknlking on the waste, perhaps watching for 
Bichard. I'm afraid Luke is a thorough vagabond." 
^' I believe young Price admires Polly Moore. 
Perhaps if they were engaged, Bichard might 
settle to steady work ? " 

"I doubt it; Miss Polly seems too much in 
love with herself to be a real help to any man." 

I told Bryan, as I left him, that he was in a 
cynical mood. We had reached the Moore Farm, 
and looking over the gate, I saw Polly at the 
parlour window. 

She received me very politely. She looked so 
pretty and dainty that I told myself Bryan was 
hard on her. It was natural that a pretty girl 
should like admiratipp ; after all, she might not 
seek it. '' Most men make fools of themselves 
about a pretty girl," I thought. 

" I met young Price just now." 

Polly looked at me serenely unconscious. '* He 
was here an hour or so ago/' she said carelessly. 

I asked after her father. 
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''Quite weU, thanks/' 

It was snmmer-time, and the bees hnused 
pleasantly ronnd the window at the fiur end of the 
parlour. Below it was a big lavender bosh ; an 
old-fashioned honeysuckle nailed against the 
house, made the room fragrant with its nosegays 
of pink and white blossom. 

** Do you think yuu will have a good take of 
honey ? " 

'' I've left off seeing to the bees, Mrs. Curragh : 
I heard that the barmaid at the Flitch was stung 
on the cheek, and that wouldn't suit me." 

Polly tossed her head. 

" 1 shall be glad to have some chickens from 
you, as soon as they are ready," I said. 

She flushed and looked annoyed. 

" We shall be glad to oblige you, I'm sure, Mrs. 
Curragh ; I'll tell the dairy woman to let you have 
them ; I leave those matters to her. I've no 
time; so many letters to write, and so many 
engagements." 

I said " good-bye," and came away. It seemed 
waste of time to pay Polly a long visit. I had 
been fond of her as a child, and I hoped she would 
grow wiser ; I also hoped for her own sake she 
would care for Richard Price. 

The clouds had gathered ominously while I sat 
talking at the farm, and as I came up to the 
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smithy near the corner of the village lane, Harrji 
the powerful blacksmith, called out ; 

" Good evening ; 'twill be a rough night, 
Ma'am." 

I looked at the swelling masses of grey cloud, 
deepening rapidly in tint, and I hurried on. It 
seemed as if the storm would break before I 
reached the Rectory. 

Priscilla stood at the gate with a telegram in 
her hand. She said the Bector had told her to 
give it to me. She was to say he had hurried off 
to Exton, as the Vicar, our friend, Mr. Brackley, 
was very ill. Priscilla was also to say that my 
husband would not be home that evening. He 
had gone on to the Manor House, Mr. Price, the 
bailiff, was to drive him to the station. 

The telegram said our dear friend had had a 
seizure ; there was " little hope of recovery." 

This would be a great grief as well as a great loss 
for Bryan : I knew that he would stay at Exton as 
long as he could be of use. About bed-time the 
storm began. I felt too restless to go upstairs, and 
telling Priscilla to leave the long French window 
unshuttered, I said I would feisten it up later and 
put out the lamp. 

The lightning was awful in its magnificence, 
the crash of thunder seemed close to the house ; 
an hour went by before it sank to a rumbling 
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among the hills, which at some distanoei sur- 
round Sayboume. 

Once or twice the room was so filled with the 
blue sapphire-like radiance that I could have read 
by it. I had turned down the lamp, and put it at 
the fiEkrthest end of the room, within the archway, 
so that but for the lightning the window was in 
darkness. 

I had not been very well, and I suppose the 
shock of the telegram, so closely followed by 
the storm, had unnerved me, I fell asleep, I must 
certainly have slept for some time, when I 
suddenly awoke. I felt very cold and the room 
seemed dark, but in a minute or so I remembered 
where I was, and that the lamp must be still 
alight in the recess within the archway. As I got 
up I looked at the window, and saw that it was 
lighter outside than within the room. The masses 
of cloud had been dispersed by the storm-wind, 
and the deep purple sky glittered with a profusion 
of stars. I love star-gazing, and I began to look 
for some of my old friends, Vega and others among 
them. 

All at once I heard a rustling sound near the 
window. I was for a moment greatly frightened, 
and then I thought it was some dog or cat. I 
looked to the left ; where the sound seemed to be, 
and I confess my heart stood still with fear — at 
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least it seemed to cease beating. I could make 
out a man's figure crouching among the laurels of 
the shrubbery. Was it a tramp, or a burglar? I 
have heard people say burglars are cowards, and 
cannot face the light. I hurried through the 
archway, the lamp was still burning. I turned it 
up into full light, and carried it to the window. 
To my dismay, the figure came closer. I was too 
much frightened to move away. In a moment 
the man pressed his face against the glass; I 
recognised Bichard Price. 

*' Let me in ; for God's sake let me in." 

He must have spoken very low, for the sound 
seemed breathed to me through the glass. 

I did not pause to think; I opened the glass 
doors. Bichard stepped in ; he instantly turned, 
closed the window, fastened the shutters, and 
drew the heavy curtains. 

I was still too much alarmed to question him ; 
''What do you want?" I said in a trembling 
whisper. 

" I've been waiting there this half-hour ; I was 
in hopes the Bector might come out for a smoke. 
I'm in trouble, ma'am. I was fool enough to go 
out to-night with my gun ; we thought that may- 
be after the storm the keepers would stay indoors, 
but it was'nt so ; they came on us, and they're 
now tracking me." 
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I took up my lamp, and led the way into the 
recess in the inner room ; I was sure no glimmer 
of light could from this point reach the window. 

'' Yoa want shelter, I suppose ? " I said gravely. 

He looked ashamed. 

'' If you will be so good, Mrs. Curragh» I know 
it's my own fault ; a man had asked me to go out, 
and I said I wouldn't ; then I passed Moore Farm 
on my way back, and I saw — ^you know who. She'd 
snubbed me not so long before, and she was smiling 
and carrying on with that young Major Durant, 
a fellow who's only playing with her. I know 
about him, and a decent girl shouldn't listen to him 
for a moment. It sent me off my head ; I was 
mad ; I've come to my senses out there to-night ; 
I went back to my man and closed hands with 
him. 'Tis for my uncle's sake I ask shelter, 
Ma'am ; I think the rector would give it me, angry 
as he might be. Uncle David could not hold up 
his head again if I was caught and taken to jail." 

While he spoke I had time to collect my wits. 

"I will do this for you, Bichard. Take off 
your boots, and follow me to the rector's study, 
there's a sofa there, and I will give you a rug. 
The rector always locks the study door at night, 
and keeps the key till morning, I will do the same, 
so if you go away by the window before six, you 
will be safe, there to-night." 
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He bent his head and foUowed me noiselessly. 
Before I left the study, I said : 

^* I hope this escape will be a lesson to yon, 
Bichard ; do get some honest employment, there's 
no saying what sin and disgrace your idle life may 
land you in. You had better come up and see the 
rector when he returns." 

. • • • . 

The months passed rapidly away, but a good 
deal happened while they slipped by. Mr. Brackley 
recovered from his seizure ; but he died a few 
weeks later. Before the end came, however, the 
good old man had found Bichard Price a place in 
the West of England with a land agent and sur- 
veyor. 

My husband had been greatly disturbed when 
I told him of Bichard's poaching adventure. We 
learned afterwards that the gamekeepers had been 
close by ; they said they could not understand how 
the fellow had escaped them ; they had not 
recognised him, Bryan sai^ the only way to save 
Bichard was to make him leave the neighbour- 
hood ; and although David Price knew nothing of 
this poaching affair, he was delighted when his 
nephew accepted the employment found for him in 
Shropshire. 

When I next went down to the farm, I met 
Polly at the gate, she looked very smart and 
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flushed with the oonscionmesB of a new flower- 
covered hat. 

** So sorry Mrs. Cnrragh, Tm going to the 
station." 

I asked if I could see the dairy-woman about 
some chickens I wanted. 

" Most certainly, you'll find her in the dairy, 
the cows have just come in for afternoon milking. 
You won't mind the trouble, I know." 

Polly was so grand, that I was glad when 
she harried off. I took my way by a side door 
into the garden behind the house; In one 
comer of a thickly planted shrubbery stood the 
cool shaded dairy, fragrant just now with the 
violet-scented breath of cows ; I could see beyond 
the shrubs the green court with the beautiful 
brown and white creatures waiting to be milked. 
The dairy door stood ajar. 

'' Are you there, Anne P I asked, and plain, 
good natured Anne Tew came forward, smiling 
and shame-faced, to welcome me; behind the 
door there was a rustling sound, at which Anne's 
pale cheeks grew purple, and her lips broadened 
into a grin : 

" 'Tis the lady from the Rectory, Reuben," she 
said, rebukingly, " come forrard man, and show 
theeself." 

At the summons a tall lank figure in a gray green 
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smock-frock, almost the last left in Saybomme, ex* 
tricated himself from his hiding-place, and polling 
at his forelock as though he would pull it out, 
passed loutishlj on his way to finish milking the 
peaceful fragrant creatures in the green court. 

I looked round the dairy, two of the small 
windows were glazed with coloured glass, and 
through the other narrow slits came a soft green 
light from the shrubs outside. Large pans were 
on the broad marble shelf that ran round the big 
circular place and these were filled, some with the 
bluer tinted milk just poured in them from the 
pail which Beuben had carried out with him, others 
held a soft cream colour in perfect harmony with 
the green light from the tiny pointed windows. 

** You can send me up the chickens Anne," — 
Miss Moore said I could order them here." 

Anne dropped a curtsey : 

** Yes, and thank ye madam ; Miss Polly, she 
do leave it all to me lately. I'd like her to have 
more an eye to things herself, I would." 

I thought as I walked up to the Parsonage that 
Polly would perhaps be happier if she spent less 
time in the Exton shops and now and then paid 
a morning visit to her charming dairy. 

Bichard had been gone some months when one 
day I met Polly Moore between the Manor 

L 
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House and the Rectory. She looked flushed and 
angry as she passed me with a rapid greeting. 

Some minutes later I heard hurried footsteps, 
and» looking backi I saw that the girl had re- 
turned and was trying to overtake me. 

'* I beg your pardon, Mrs. Gurragh/' — she was 
out of breath — " bat I believe you will know the 
truth of a report I have just heard. Is — ^is Major 
Durant married ? " 

I had forgotten Bichard Price's accusatioui and 
I said smilingly : 

*' Oh yes ; Major Durant married Miss Sinclair 
yesterday. She is a pretty girl ; I fancy it was a 
very gay wedding." 

While I spoke I was surprised by the change 
in Polly's face. She grew pale, then red, and as 
I ended she was so white that I thought she was 
going to faint. 

I was soon reassured. 

** Miss Sinclair I " she cried out vehemently, 
" pretty why, she's as plain as she can be, she's 
got red hair and green eyes, and a long ugly nose. 
Why, he used to talk about her and laugh — " She 
stopped and grew pale again ; then with a sudden 
burst of sobs: "Yes, I mind now; he said she 
was no beauty, but her money would float her, 
a^d cover all shortcomings. How could he sell 



n . 
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I was greatly shocked. 

" Hash ! Polly, I will try to forget what you've 
said : you had best be silent, till you feel calmer.'* 

Her eyes flashed defiantly, and then she again 
broke down into passionate crying. 

I took her hand without a word, and she let 
me lead her to the Rectory I left her in my 
room to come to herself, and when I rejoined her 
she told me about her acquaintance with the 
Major. 

It seemed to me that her trouble was mortifica- 
tion from wounded vanity, rather than the suffer- 
ing of betrayed love. She had allowed this worth- 
less little officer to flatter her, and had believed 
he meant to marry her. She was more patient 
than I expected when I told her she ought to be 
thankful that only her vanity had suffered ; and 
when I said that a man in the Major's position 
could never have meant to marry her, she did not 
contradict me. 

" It is a proof of God's mercy towards yoa," I 
added, " that you did not love Major Durant." 

At this she blushed very deeply, and cast down 
her eyes. Presently she looked up at me and said 
simply : '* You have guessed the truth. I could 
not have loved Major Durant." She then thanked 
me gratefully, and was in haste to go. 

It was August when Bichard Price went away. 
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Li the weeks that followed, whenever we saw the 
Manor House bailiff, he had a good account to 
give of his nephew. I began to feel happy about 
Bichard, though I hoped he would not be in a 
hurry to return to Sayboume. Luke Blyte had 
managed to escape detection in the act of poach- 
ing, though most people knew that the keepers 
suspected him. I have a firm belief in the old 
saying, " It is never too late to mend," and I 
asked my husband whether it would not be 
possible to induce Luke to give up his poaching 
habits. 

" You can try your influence, but I believe the 
love of poaching is as difficult to cure as the love 
of drink. It seems to be in the blood of certain 
people, just in the same way that a love of gamb- 
ling or betting is. I sometimes think if such 
fellows had some innocent amusement provided 
for them there would be fewer poachers, I 
believe it is with some of the younger men a mere 
love of risk and adventure." 

" Well, dear, the Saybourne men are not 
poachers ; perhaps your cricket-club and institute 
and reading-room help in keeping them amused. 
I often wish the mothers had more to amuse 
them : the men and the children come off best." 

Bryan laughed, and asked if I wanted amuse- 
ment. He knew that I had just been saddened 
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by the news I had that morning seen in the 
paper. A steamer had been lost in sight of land 
filled with English passengers to the Channel 
Islands. In the list we saw the names of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayle. I had not heard from my sweet 
Nancy Wayle since Easter, and I had often 
wondered whether she was happy. 

Into the midst of these sad thoughts came 
Priscilla to ask if I could see Miss Moore. 

Polly came in looking more attractive than 
ever ; she was much too smart for a place like 
Sayboume. I felt sorry she did not try to be as 
simple in appearance as Mary Stenson was, instead 
of adorning herself with the third-rate fashions of 
Exton. To-day she seemed to have something on 
her mind she wished to speak about, she made an 
effort and then checked herself. While I hesitated 
as to how I could help her, she said '' good-bye " 
hurriedly, and departed. 

I could not help comparing her with my lost 
Nancy, and yet, with all her affectation, there 
were doubtless good qualities in Polly if they 
could be developed. I resolved to try whether she 
would not make herself more useful, perhaps, 
among the old women, of whom we had so many. 

I told myself her bright face and winning ways 
would cheer them, if she were only willing to 
help among them. 
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Pollj Moore went slowly home from the 
Bectory ; more than once she stopped and had 
nearly turned back, then with a little frown and a 
shrng of the shoulders she went down hill to the 
fieurm. She had come to tell me something and 
had thought better of it. 

That morning she had received a letter from 
Bichard Price. She read it twice : at first it 
touched her, and set her heart beating, while 
warm colour rose on her face ; but on second read- 
ing she cooled. Bichard wrote that he had got 
permanent employment : but, she told herself, he 
was only a clerk. He would, perhaps, never be 
his own master ; he had, in fact, no position to 
offer her. 

As the day wore on she grew restless, and came 
up to the Bectory. She told me all this after- 
wards. She, however, owned that she should not 
have followed my advice, even if I had given it. 
On her return she once more read Bichard's 

letter. 

* My own dearest Polly' (She made a grimace), 
(" How familiar he is : that shows want of 
manners. I'm not his Polly;") "It's an old 
story to say I love you, but in my case absence 
has indeed made the heart grow fonder. You 
once said it was useless to speak out unless I 
could marry you.' She sat up and flung down 
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the letter. ''He's so brutally downright, poor 
chap; I suppose he knows no better." 'I am 
not in a position to offer you a home/ " then 
what's the good of writing?" 'I like my em- 
ployer; he gives me interesting work to do. I 
am not asking you to answer this ; I hope, in a 
day or two, to go over and see you, and to take 
my answer from your own sweet lips ; till then I 
sign myself always and evermore, your Bichard.' 

''It's not much of a letter — It's all about 
himself." 

Polly got up and went to the looking-glass. 
She shook her head at her own reflection. 

" No, I'm much too beautiful to be the wife of 
a mere clerk ; I should do wrong to throw myself 
away. He must wait — there's no fear of his 
marrying someone else." 

Her feelings were so mixed and contradictory 
that she told me afterwards she did not know what 
to make of herself. 

It had grown dusk, her father was smoking 
his pipe in the kitchen, and she sat at the open 
parlour window. The afternoon was singularly 
mild for November, and the mignonette below 
the window was still in blossom. 

All at once a firm footstep sounded on the garden 
path, Bichard Price came round the comer of the 
house. 
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Polly was startled. Why had he come^ and 
why should he come in this way instead of by the 
front-door ? 

Bichard stretched out his hand to take hers, 
but she did not give it. 

" How you frightened me ! " she said. 

''You'll pardon that, dear girl, 1 know you 
will. I wrote you not to answer me. I came 
last night to Exton, I came in this way because 
I don't want Uncle David to know; I came 
because I longed for a sight of your sweet face, 
my darling." 

He had put his hand in at the window, and it 
touched her. 

Polly instantly moved away ; she owned to me 
later that he looked such a fine handsome fellow, 
his eyes were so true and loving, that she had 
to harden herself. She feared if he put his arm 
round her she could not have refused him. 

" You should have waited. I meant to answer 
you. I should have told you to let things be for 
the present. I don't believe in people tying them- 
selves up for ever so long." 

" It shall not be for long, dearest. I swear to 
you that I have a good hope of claiming you soon. 
You shall have such a pretty house, dearest girl. 
Tjot me in by the side-door, there's a darling." 

" I can't do that. We have a new maid who 
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knows nothing about you. What would she 
think?" 

Suddenly he grasped the hand nearest the 
window. She could not free it. 

" She would think no harm — ^how could she ? *' 
he said passionately. ''Polly, you must, you 
shall give me your promise. I love you truly, 
with all my heart and soul. If you will not love 
me, or give me hope, I shall go to the bad; I 
don't care what becomes of me. Say Yes, my 
sweet darling, I beseech you.*' 

He pressed close to the window, trampling down 
the mignonette, and passionately kissed the hand 
he still held. 

Polly lost her head ; it seemed to her that in 
another moment he would come in by the window, 
snatch her up in his arms, and make her promise 
to be his wife. 

She tried hard to free her hand. 

'' Let me go at once. If you do not loose my 
hand, I'll cry out for help. Go — go away; I 
did not ask you to come, and — and I don't wish 
to see you again." 

He let go her hand and stood looking at her. 
She said the light in his eyes seemed to scorch 
her. 

"Yousay that. I don't believe you, you cannot be 
80 false ; how often have you let m^ in by that side- 
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door Ah I Polly, in those days yoa wonM let me 
kiBS you, you promised when you were older you 
would be my little wife." 

She was losing her fear, and his words stong 
her. 

" I was a silly child, I did not know the mean- 
ing of the words ; but I know what I am saying 
now. I wish you to go, Mr. Price, and I do not 
want to see you again/' 

She harried away from the window, and up to 
her own bed-chamber. 

It was a gloomy night, damp and dark. After 
dinner Bryan said he must sit up later than usual 
to make notes. He had to give an address at the 
Diocesan Conference. 

He said there was no need for me to sit up, 
but I stayed, and began to read. Presently I fell 
asleep over my book. 

Bryan's voice in the hall roused me. 

" Do you think the poor fellow is dying? You 
are sure the doctor has gone down ? '' 

" Yes, Sir. Miss Moore saw to that, and she 
bid me come and tell you, Sir." 

By this time I was on my feet. Bryan was 
talking to a man whom I recognised as Mr. 
Stenson's head keeper. In a minute he added, 
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" Ton see, Sir, it has to be kept private like, the 
poor fellow said, as he dropped, ' Don't tell UDcle 
David.' It was an accident you see. Sir ; it was 
Luke we were after. I hadn't recognised Price, 
I thought the poor chap was miles away. It's 
very unfortunate, Sir; I wouldn't have had it 
happen for anjrthing." 

Bryan had been putting on his hat and coat. 
He came up to me and said in a low voice : 

" I wish you'd come with me. Bichard Price 
has been shot by a keeper, he is dying at Moore 
Farm." 

We hurried through the village, too deeply 
shocked to speak. The place seemed asleep : 
there was not a light to be seen in any cottage 
window. 

Even when we reached Moore Farm, only one 
light was visible, and that came from the window 
of Polly's parlour. 

Dr. Dacre met us at the door. 

'* I'm glad you have come, Mrs. Curragh. The 
poor girl in there wants seeing to." 

"And Bichard?" Bryan asked. 

" Ah ! poor fellow, he's gone. I hardly think 
he was conscious when they brought him in. He 
said, when they raised him, ' Take me to Moore's 
Farm.' " 

I left them, and went into the parlour. They 
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had laid Richard on the 80&. Kneeling beside 
him, her lips pressed on the dead face, was Polly. 

She had been roused from sleep, and her loosened 
hair covered her shoulders and fell on Richard's 
breast. 

I thought at first that she had fainted but when 
I touched her arm she turned to me a face almost 
as white as the wrapper that covered her. Even 
at this distance of time I cannot forget the look 
she gave me. 

" See what I have done." — ^Her voice sounded 
hoarse and broken. "May God help me! I 
have murdered him. Oh, my God I I know now 
how I loved him." 

She hid her face on his shoulder, but she did 
not cry. Despair, rather than grief, had taken 
hold of her. 

..... 

Polly Moore and her father quitted Sayboume, 
and took a farm in the North. One who saw 
Polly some time after in her new home told me 
that she looked years older, and had lost her 
brightness. It makes one's heart ache to think 
of her. 



CHAPTER Vm 
Phcebe of the Mill 

At all Beasons our Mill-house makes the centre 
of a charming picture. More than once I have 
seen an artist hard at work under the hedge 
opposite, trying to do justice to the red-brown 
walls and tiles which have lost any original hue, 
under their coating of brown and orange moss» 
varied by tufts of houseleek and grey lichen. 
The porch below, formed of gnarled apple 
branches and covered with pink and white 
honeysuckle blossom, proves a teaser to every one 
who tries to sketch it. 

The garden is a square plot on either side of 
the gravel path that leads firom the porch to the 
small entrance-gate ; this fronts the weir and the 
brook, which on this side borders the road to the 
Mill ; the Mill itself is on the right of the house 
and faces the road; a little bridge leads U) the 
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garden-gate. In the garden, flowers ran riot this 
sommer-time ; the new miller evidently cares for 
them. Lovely cream-coloured and rose tinted 
peonies contrasted with delphininmsy and tall, 
white lilies ; while in the £Burther border a mass of 
rich-coloured sweet-william lay at the feet of 
spire-like golden mullein, with a back-ground of 
damask roses and an edging of sweet and snowy 
pinks. 

Making a cool foreground to the garden, the 
water from the Mill came rushing over the weir 
into the deep, dark pool below. The stretch of 
waste lay on the left, and across it was a way to 
the hill called the Camp; on the right of the 
road was the hedge which now and again gave 
shade to a sketcher. 

While I stood carefully noting all this, the 
miller came out from beneath the honeysuckle 
porch and wished me good-day. He had been 
only a few months in Saybourne, and I had rarely 
seen him. I admired his garden, and at this he 
came down the path, opened the gate, and asked 
me to cross the little bridge, and to come in and 
see his flowers. 

'' You must love flowers, Mr. Henshaw. How 
greatly you have improved this garden; it used 
to be dull all the year till June, and then it only 
had geraniums and a few bedding-out plants. 
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All the spring it looked empty; but you have 
kept it bright ever since February ended/' 

He smiled. 

"I mustn't take praise that don't belong to 
me," he said ; ** I keep the garden bright because 
I don't — er — ^know exactly when I shall have my 
girl at home with me. I have a wish, Madam/' 
— ^he looked round him with satisfied dignity — 
''that my Phoebe, who is accustomed to see 
things as they should be — I — er — ^wish her to be 
content with the Mill-garden." 

His grand manner amused me. We had never 
had anyone of his kind in Sayboume ; I felt sure 
he must greatly impress the villagers. 

''You have only one daughter?" I inquired, 
without, I fear, much interest, I was so bent on 
going closer to the tall delphiniums. They be- 
witched me. I had never seen such beautiful 
plants ; about six feet high, with long heads of 
lovely sky-blue blossom, the inner petals suffused 
with a luminous rose-tint. I could only liken 
their colour to some wondrous Venetian glass I 
had seen. 

" Yes," Mr. Henshaw answered, " I have one 
daughter only, so to speak, er — at present she is 
not much of a reality to me. She — er — ^is my 
wife's child, and she went to her mother's cousin 
when she left school. She was to join me when 
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I settled here. Yes; but, Madam, yoor-er— doubt- 
less know the saying, ' Man proposes,' and — er — ^it 
wasnottobe. My wife's oonsin, Mrs. Belby, a fine, 
well preserved lady, sensible and discreet— er — 
though a woman — ^for, present company excepted, 
nowadays all are not so — ^my wife's cousin had a— 
stroke ; she was for weeks so helpless that 
seemed a kindness to let the girl stay on 
with her ; it i^pears, however, that Mrs. Selby has 
recovered, and — er — her own married daughter 
has — er — come to settle near her ; I therefore wish 
PhoBbe to return to me." 

'' You will be glad of that ; a bright young girl 
is like sunshine in the house." 

He put his head on one side, and looked at me 
with a sort of compassionate approval. 

« Er — maybe, madam, maybe so in some cases ; 
I myself would liefer compare a lively lass to the 
rattle of a shower of hail, as restless, too, as the 
storm-clouds — ^you never er— er — know where she 
is off to, next." 

I have ready sympathy with fresh young girls 
and I already looked forward to this new acquain- 
tance. 

I remember Tryphena Woods said one day 
when she thought I was out of hearing, *' Mrs. 
Curragh's never growed up, not yet, I'll be bound 
she'd climb a tree or a five barred gate, if one or 
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Vother came her way — she did ought to be moze 
staid, that she do/* 

'' We'll hope for the sunshine in yonr case/' I 
said, laughing. '^ I will call and see your Phoshe 
when I hear of her arrival." 

He stared for an instant as if he thought me 
presumptuous. "You are— er — at liberty to do 
so. Madam," he said, with a grand bow. 

I bade him farewell and went homewards. I 
hoped I should see our friend Harry, the black- 
smith ; we both liked him very much ; his simple 
heartiness would be, I thought a contrast to his 
neighbour's grandeur. 

He did not live at the forge ; he had a small 
house some way down the right-hand road at the 
end of the village. I saw that the forge-fire was 
glowing, and I expected to see my stalwart friend 
at work ; but before the anvil there stood in his 
place his red-haired, many-freckled, crooked-legged 
assistant, Mike. 

In answer to my inquiry, Mike said the black- 
smith had got something in his eye, and had gone 
home. 

A day or two latter, Mr. Henshaw called and 
sent me word that his daughter had arrived and 
would be glad to see me; Priscilla gave the 
message as if she thought it presuming. 
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Thexe had been a dearth of young girls in the 
village; no one had taken Moore Farm ainoe 
the Beauty of the village had left it; Addie 
Woods had gone out to Anstralia, and was now a 
happy wife and mother near Melbourne. I told 
myself as I walked down to the Mill, how glad I 
was to have a young creature to look after. 

When I oame in sight of the Mill-house I saw 
something white on the waste ground beyond the 
brookybut thinking of my yisit, I passed on un« 
heeding. I stood some minutes under the honqr- 
suckle porch before anyone answered my knock. 
Then a very smart maid, with a fly-away cap 
and long streamers, opened it, and said Miss 
Phoabe was not at home. 

The day was very warm, and I should have 
been glad to go in and rest, but the pink-and-white, 
fiery-haired young woman gave me no choice, and 
I had to go away. 

The white object had moved nearer the road, 
and I now saw that a girl in a white frock was 
sitting on a stone intently regarding me. 

She rose, such a tiny creature that I fancied she 
must be a child ; I wondered where she came from. 
But she did not give me time to think. 

In an instant she was hurrying forward; she 
cleared the brook at a bound, and came towards 
me. She stopped, stared wistfiilly at me with 
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large liqtiid dark eyes set in a whimsical little 
face, and made me a deep curtsey. 

"I beg your pardon, Mrs. Curragh — ^you are 
Mrs. Curragh ar'nt you ? " in the prettiest, most 
pleading little voice, ** I'm sorry, so asibamed t 
I'm Phoabe from the Mill, you know." 

I smiled at the winning little creature, and 
9hook hands. 

" Why need you be ashamed ? " 

She hung her head an instant; then a swift 
glance from those long-fringed dark eyes read my 
fiace: 

" I am very much ashamed. Father made me 
think Mrs. Curragh was a grand lady, who would 
do me good and set me to rights, the two things 
I hate most; so—'* she hesitated and looked 
vexed. 

** So you went out for a walk instead of staying 
to receive me ? " 

" I— I can't ask you to come back now. What 
a goose I've made of myself ! " 

" Yes, and I shall give you punishment," I was 
laughing. ** You shall come home with me, and 
see the Bector." 

" You are too good to me," she said in a low 
voice ; " but you'll not lose by it i kindness suits 
me better than scolding." 

When we reached the forge Harry Bnson came 
out, and greeted me. 
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I saw that he was looking with interest at my 
little companion. 

<' Mr. Henshaw^B dauf^hter has come to live in 
Saybonme." I looked at my bright-eyed little 
friend, and was glad to see she was smiling at the 
big, bearded man. 

** I saw yon the day I arrived/' Phosbe said in 
a winning way, that I was sore made the 
honest fellow her slave. " I thought your forge 
so picturesque. I wonder if I may sketch it ? " She 
was charming with that shy, pleading expression. 

A stem voice from the deep shadow within the 
forge made me start. 

'* How d'ye do, Mrs. Curragh ? Is the Bector 
well?" 

Only one person in Sayboume spoke in that 
tone of under-ljring rebuke, which made me at 
once feel I had done something wrong. 

As Mr. Broughton came forward and shock 
my hand, I thought how exactly his voice matched 
with his strong stifiSy built figure, his severe 
face, straight nose, and firm chin. His mouth 
had a sweet expression, which redeemed that of 
the rest of his features, his grey eyes were too 
light for his red-brown skin, his dark hair and eye- 
brows. 

He smiled at me and showed a good set of 
white teeth. 



'^- 
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''I beg yonr pardon/' he said in a more genial 
tone, ^' bat did you say that Mr. Henshaw of the 
MiU has a daughter?" 

I saw that Harry wanted to return to his anvil, 
so I nodded fiEurewell to him. " If you'll walk up 
the hill with us/' I said to Mr. Broughton, ** I 
can answer your questions as we go." 

He stared, I am not sure that he did not frown 
at my want of instant obedience ; I went on, " I 
must introduce you to Miss Henshaw, Mr. 
Broughton." 

My dainty little friend bowed. 
My name is Newnham," she said smiling. 
Surely I have seen you before? Yes, we 
were in the same balcony last year at the Jubilee." 
Mr. Broughton said. 

He spoke as if he were scolding her. 

** Possibly." She did not speak in the winning 
voice she had used to Harry. 

Mr. Broughton reddened, but Phosbe looked 
perfectly indifferent, and presently tan across to 
the hedge-bank to gather ragged-robin and star- 
wort. 

She came to me with them arranged in a 
charming little nosegay. 

I admired the flowers. Mr. Broughton gave a 
grunt of disapproval. 

'' Much better leave them growing ; they made 
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a picture where they were. The poor things will 
be dead before you reach the Bectory." 

Bright colour spread over Phcsbe's &cei and I 
saw a mischievous flash in her eyes. 

''Oh, no; they'll revive in water and look 
lovely, if they are kindly treated." She glanced 
saucily at me as she spoke; she was evidently 
not accustomed to be found fault with. 

''They'll never look so well again/' he said 
roughly. Then in a smoother voice, " I'm sorry 
I can't go any farther with you, but I have 
business here. Bemember me to the Bector. 
Good-day to you ; good-day," and with a bow to 
my companion he turned in at the gate of the 
Warrens. 

We went on in silence. Before we reached the 
Bectory, Phoebe said : 

" Is that man a great friend of yours ? " 

Her voice sounded almost plaintive. 

" No, I hardly know him. He is Mr Stenson's 
agent, but he is also agent for one or two others. 
Till lately he has lived partly in London, partly 
at Exton ; but a few months ago he took a house 
here. He tells me he likes Sayboume. I believe 
he is very clever." 

Phoebe groaned. 

" I wonder why clever people are so often dis- 
agreeable ; " she said. " I fancy that gentleman 
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already condders himself the Pope of Saybonme. 
How do he and Mr. Henshaw agree, I wonder? " 

"How does yourname happen to be Newnham?" 
I asked. 

'* My own father. Lieutenant Newnham, died 
when I was a baby, and years after, my mother 
married Mr. Henshaw." 

Bryan had not come in daring Phcsbe 
Newnham's visit; he was interested by my 
accomit of my new friend. 

" I am glad the girl has taken to you, for I doubt 
whether she will get on well with her stepfather. 
Whitaker tells me he attended the mother in 
London, and that she seemed a refined, educated 
woman. She was very poor; her husband had 
died young and left her unprovided for. Whitaker 
thinks that she must have married Henshaw for 
the sake of a home. The miller, it seems, has 
been kind to the girl ; he sent her to school ; and 
she has since lived with her mother's cousin, Mrs. 
Selby ; but she is in a false position here.*' 

" We walked up the hill with Mr. Broughton." 

'* Did you ? He might take a fancy to her, and 
she might do worse." 

" Oh no, you won't say so when you've seen 
how charming she is; such a dainty creature 
would be quite mismatched with that hard fellow. 
He'd soon break her heart, I fancy." 
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My hosband shxogged his dumldfln. 

I knew that his wise smile meaiit» " Wait ttnd 

OAA ** 

During the month that followed I saw a good 
deal of my little friend. I lent her books, Fm not 
sore that she read them, and I taught her to 
garden. After some persuasion, she took a class 
in Sunday-School. 

I was sitting alone one evening in the drawing- 
room. Bryan was busy with his sermon in the 
study. It had grown dusk. All at once I saw a 
face pressed against the glass. 

Greatly alarmed, I cried out, "Who's 
there ? " 

A gentle tap on the glass answered me. I went 
up to the window, opened it, and Phoebe, wrapped 
in a long black hooded cloak, came in, and warmly 
kissed me. 

I stared at her in a kind of dumb wonder. The 
girl clapped her hands and laughed. 

" Am I very dreadful ? " 

" I'm afraid there must be something dreadful 
the matter. Is your father ill, Phoebe ? " 

She flung off her cloak and knelt down beside 
me, fixing her great dark eyes lovingly on mine. 

"Please don't call me Phoebe; that is what 
Cousin Agatha called me when I displeased her. 
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Fm going to tell yon eveiythingy and then yon 
can't be angry." 

She was hugging my knees, and the sweetness 
of her voice made reproof difficult. 

'' Yes, you had better tell me." I tried to look 
and speak very gravely, but I saw a naughty little 
smile curving the comers of those mutinous red 
lips. 

She sighed with impatience. 

" Please don't scold me— -you never have — ^but 
then I never did anything like this before. Well, 
it's entirely my Other's fault," 

''I want to hear about you, not about your 
father." 

" You dear I But about this the two are insep- 
arable. Father came in, and said he wanted me in 
his office. Do you know it ? — a horrid little room, 
with a desk and a stool and one chair. He told 
me to sit down. Then he said : ' Look here, 
child, I think it is likely Mr. Broughton may 
before long make you an offer of marriage. If this 
happens, I wish you to accept him.' 

^' 1 shall do nothing of the sort," I said. 

'' ' Silly child,' father said, ' you do not know 
how to behave. Be sure there's a good supper, to- 
night because— er — Mr. Broughton is coming by 
my invitation.' 

'' I believe he was afraid to say any more, for he 
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airangements ; he was also oonscioiis that he had 
said more to her than was prudent, if he meant 
her to many Mr. Bronghton. 

PhcBbe took no notice of him till she had 
greeted the visitor, at whom she smiled in a 
friendly &shion. Then she said carelessly : 

'* Sorry I'm late, father, bat I had business 
with Mrs. Curragh.*' 

At the word ^^ business/' Henshaw and his 
visitor smiled at one another. 

" You're, one may say, gone on that parson's 
wife." Henshaw winked at Michael Broughton. 
''I'll be bound 'twas a question of some new 
finery or a bit of new gossip ? " 

PhoBbe drew herself up, but Mr. Brougbton 
came to her help. 

'' Beally t I don't think Mrs. Curragh a gossip ; 
I believe she discoun^es that kind of thing." 

''Ah, indeed — er — she seems a quiet sort 
of person — does her dooty, no doubt ; but women, 
the best of them, will talk ; they all chatter, more's 
the pity." 

"Why shouldn't women talk, father? They 
have tongues, so they must be meant to use them ; 
men talk enough, I'm sure, and they are not 
always as amusing as girls are," she added saucily. 
" I love Mrs. Curragh dearly ; she is ever so good 
to me ; she never snubs." 
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She looked at Henshaw, bnt Broaghton zed- 
dened : he thought she was talking at him. 

''It's perhaps a good thing she has not a 
family/' he said dryly ; ** she might have spoiled 
her children." 

Phoebe looked at him with scomfol pity. 

'' I don't think love spoils anyone ; spoiling is 
done by snubbing someone who does not deserve 
it." 

'* That may be true, if the person is angelic." 

''Don't you think women are almost all 
angels ? " she said sweetly. 

Henshaw thought it was time to put in his 
oar. 

" Typhena Woods ain't an angel, I'm sure." 

Phcdbe raised her eyebrows. 

" Bather a fat one I Of course I talk of people 
I understand, I mean girls." She looked defiantly 
at Broughton; and met his eyes so full of 
warm admiration that she was silenced. Her 
eyelids drooped; to her surprise she could not 
find any more saucy words. It seemed to her 
time to rise, and she left the table. 

Broughton followed her into the parlour; he 
went to a window, and looked out over the now 
moonlit garden. 

Phoebe sat down on the cushioned seat below 
the other window. 



ti 
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Bronghton tamed and stood lodking ftt her; he 

presently went up to her. 

" Yon seem to like people who ftze kind to yon," 
he said at last. 

Naturally, who doesn't?" 
I mean — ** his voice sounded forced; she 
thought there was a new tone in it, and she wished 
her step&ther would join them — '' I — ^I mean I 
wish you would give me a chance of being kind to 
you. 

Phoebe could not tell why she felt so unusually 
nervous ; she took refuge in a laugh ; then 

** Thank you very much ; you are quite kind 
enough." 

She glanced at him ; he seemed angry, and he 
went to the other window. 

** Mr Henshaw is smoking out there " — ^he 
spoke in his old brusque way — "I'll say good- 
evening, Miss Newnham, and join him." 

'' What a dreadfully ill-tempered fellow," 
Phoabe said to herself; ** he runs away just when 
the talk is growing interesting." 

A few days later Phoebe went up to the Camp ; 
she has some idea of sketching, and she wanted 
to see the view in its fresh autunm livery. She 
seated herself on a thyme-covered hillock, so 
delighted with the rich colour before her that she 
wished she had brought her sketch-book and 
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oolonr-box. As she thought this, she heard foot- 
steps coming up from the waste. 

A man came out from under the oak-trees, and 
she recognised Michael Broughton. 

** Good-day, Miss Newnham. I am fortunate ; 
I was on my way to the Bectory . I did not expect 
such a pleasant interruption." 

To Phoebe's dismay, he seated himself beside her. 

^' I am going home," she said carelessly, " to 
fetch my sketching things." 

*' Please stay a moment ; I want to say a few 
words to you." 

The bright glow faded from her face* He went 
on, and she seemed forced to listen. 

"I won't keep you long. Please do not be 
alarmed. I must ask you a question ; I have Mr. 
Henshaw's sanction for what I say." 

''Mr. Henshaw's sanction I I don't under- 
stand." 

The flash in her great eyes surprised him. It 
was not the startled expression which he always 
thought so charming; this was a look of un- 
mistakeable anger. She had risen as she spoke, 
and turned away. 

''Phoebe, stopl" he said hoarsely. "You 
know what I mean, how much I care for you — 
you must haye seen it. Will you not say that my 
liking is returned ? I hope you wilL" 
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He went dose to her; he took her little hand 
firmly in his. 

Phoebe laughed nervously ; then she flung his 
hand away as if it were a ball. 

" Hope has . deceived you, Mr. Broughton. 
Tou don't really care for me; Tve not given 
you reason to care for me, and — and we're always 
quarrelling." 

She looked at him out of wide-open astonished 
eyes. 

Michael Broughton became nervous. 

**I believe," — ^he hesitated—-''! know Mr. 
Henshaw consents ; he — ^he, in fact, he referred me 
to you for my answer. He said he'd spoken to you." 

" Indeed I I'm sorry, but you certainly do not 
understand me; I think you don't understand 
girls." The red-brown face looked still darker. 
''Do you suppose any girl will let anyone else 
choose for her ? What can Mr. Henshaw know 
about my inclinations ? " 

She laughed out merrily; the idea was so 
absurd. Then, nodding to the discomfited man, 
she went quickly down the hill. 

"Confound all girls I" Broughton muttered, 
and pursued his way to the Bectory. 

When he had had a talk with Bryan, my 
husband brought him in to see me ; I thought Mr. 
Broughton looked glum. 
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After a little conversationy I asked him if he 
had read a story just then very popular. 

''A novel? No, it would be sheer waste of 
time/' 

** And yet, you have not any sisters, A very 
gifted man once told me that he had learned a 
great deal about a woman's heart from a 
novel." 

Mr. Broughton leaned back in his chair; he 
looked amused. 

'' I'm sorry I can't agree with you. If a reason- 
able man can't understand a girl's meaning, I 
fancy she's silly — ^not worth the thought, he, like 
a fool, has spent on her. Depend upon it, there's 
nothing in her." 

His tone was so vexed that I guessed what had 
happened. I looked at my husband. 

'' I'm afraid I agree with my wife," Bryan said 
laughing. '* As you haven't a sister, and object 
to novels, yon must find it difficult to— to get on 
with girls. Why don't you study that great seer 
into the famale heart, Shakespeare ? Bead ' Much 
Ado About Nothing.' " 

Broughton looked suspicious. 

"Tou too, Rector? Well, I must be going. 
Mrs. Curragh, if you hear of anyone seeking a 
furnished house at Saybourne, will you please 
remember that, if I can find a tenant, I think of 

N 
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leaving the Fiiuy when my year's tenaney 
expim." 

He departed; we looked at each other and 
Isnffhed. 

E^be went to town to stay with her aanfc. 
She eame back at the end of a few weeks, looking 
more fascinating than ever in her new f lus. She 
had intended to come and see me on her arrival, 
hat as she walked from the station, she glanced 
up the village as she passed the end of it, and' 
caught sight of IhCchael Broogtos standing at the 
doctor's gate. Bright colour fiamed in her cheeks, 
she instuitly tamed back, and horded almg the 
load to the Mill. 

Hany, the smith, came out to bid her weloome 
home. "Yoa are a sight for sore eyw, Wm. 
Yon do look bomij." 

Fhcsbe was obliged to smile, tbongh e 
biting her lips with impatience, 
sore she heard the determined footsteps, ( 
well knew, close behind her. Before she B 
the hraieysuckle porch of the l!£0,j 
BrooghtoD overtook her. 

He took her hand and prenedib 
mylettar?" he said. 

phabe tried to wriggto tar 
iuB strong I 



I eyw, IfiM. 

ugh she «B«^^| 
3 was ahnoil^^l 
iteps, sbatl^H 
ishem^l^F^ 
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ctasped. With the other h&nd he poshed open 
the door and led her into the house, knd to the 
parlour. 

" I wrote because it was the only way to get a 
hearing," he said, passionately. " Phcebe, I cant 
tell you how I love you— how mieerable I mart 
be if you refuse what I ask." 

Phoebe was blushing, so eonfasad that alw 
could not raise her eyes. 

" You darling I " pressing her hand in botb Int 
own, " give me only half a orumb of hope; i^ 
you will try to like me — only try, my duSne" 

Hia agitation made his Toice alffloit 

"Please let go my hands," she hofbei. 
compulsory promise is not biodii^. tto bhv 

She heard a heavy sigh; ba bean amr i 
proaobfi^er; nTrriinni iihi imrin linm* ■ 
k' ^ eves iaieti lewmm 




lave 
iCruQ 
her." 
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went no fiuiber, and left me to imagine Miohael 
Brooghton's reply. 

Bryan came in as soon as Fhoabe left me, and 
I told him the girl's story. He laoghed at me, 
chaffed me a good deal and quoted Mrs. Malaprop, 
** 'Tis best to begin with a little aversion." 

We both rejoiced, for we were convinced that 
Bronghton would prove an excellent husband to 
my bright-eyed little fiiend 

Mary Stenson takes great interest in the pro- 
posed marriage, and is, I believe, to be one of the 
bridesmaids. She regrets as much as I do that 
the Broughtons will have to live, at first, in 
London. 

** How sweetly winning the little creature is," 
Mary said to me when Phoebe left us, the two 
girls had come in to tea at the Parsonage. " She 
reminds me," Mary went on, " of my cousin, she 
was so very bright and lovable, I used often to 
come and stay with her at the Court before the 
blight came and spoiled her life. Lucy was lovely 
at eighteen, tall and fair and blue-eyed, personally 
she was unlike Phoebe, but there was the same 
winning sweetness and the same arch look that 
charms one so much in your protdg6e." 

** What do you mean by a blight ? Is it English 
for lover ? " 

*' Yes ; and he was a faithless man ; but Lucy 
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loved him dearlji their marriage was settled and 
then the blight came. Poor dear Lucy sent him 
away ; she was never well after that. Her father 
took her to Amalfi, and some months later she 
died there." 

'^ How very sad. Did you ever see the man 
in question ? *' 

'' No, though I was to have been bridesmaid ; 
I will let you read her story some day. When 
we came here after the dear girl had fi&ded out of 
life, sweet and loving to the very end, I found 
Mrs. Stubbs was in great sorrow about my cousin, 
she told me many interesting details which filled 
up the gap in Lucy's narrative. I roughed out 
the story at the time, thinking there was a lesson 
in it. Some day I'll make a copy of it, and send 
it you to use as you please. Years ago I often 
saw the Bector and Mrs. Letts ; as you may have 
heard they are both dead. Now I really must run 
away, I have promised to walk with my father." 



CHAPTBB IX 
Dbbobah 

Next year before she went to Town, Mary 
Stenson sent me a roll of manuscript which she had 
written for me while she was in south Italy ; she 
had forgotten to give it me on her return. It was 
headed '' Deborah " and it told the story of her 
cousin's great sorrow. 

Everybody knew that Lucy Stenson was an 
heiress, and when the girl and her father came 
back from London to the country in July, no one 
was surprised to hear the news that came with 
them. 

Lucy was tall, she had a pliant, rounded figure, 
and as she sat talking to her friend Mrs. Letts at 
the Rectory, she looked like an embodied sunbeam 
she was so bright. 

The Bector's wife had once been beautiful ; all 
that now remained to her were very dark, bright 
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eyes, and a clear pink and white skin ; her other 
attractions had disappeared. 

She was now smiling with eager interest 

" And you are to be married here — and soon ? 
I am so glad, dear Lucy, I think a long engage* 
ment is so objectionable. 

** Father says we are in too great a hnrry. He 
thinks we should wait six months.** 

Mrs. Letts sat very upright and looked keenly 
at her visitor. 

** Ah I but what does Captain Wensley say ? *' 
she asked with a little laugh. ** Does he want to 
wait six months ? " 

A soft blush spread over Lucy's flower-like 
skin. 

** I have not seen him since June. He had to 
take his mother abroad — ^he is such a good son ; 
but you will soon see him, we expect him to-day 
at the Court.'' 

Mrs. Letts suddenly exclaimed, ** Deb t Why, 
child, how you made me start. I had no notion 
you were in the conservatory." 

Some looped-up muslin curtains partly shut o£F 
a charming nest of ferns and other lovely plants 
which, on this hot July afternoon, made a 
deliciously cool retreat. The girl who came from 
it was tall and distinguished-looking, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, graceful in movement, her comigUxknoi 
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delicate. She was a very handsome likenees of 
her aunty Mrs. Letts. 

'' My niece, Deborah Martin, Miss Stenson/' 

The girls bowed, and then smnmed op one 
another. 

'' Handsome, but unrefined," Luoy told herself. 

''Well dressed, but quite uninteresting," 
thought Deborah, 

" Didn't you say, Deb, that you knew a Captain 
Wensley P " 

*' Tes," Deborah answered in a clear fearless 
voice, which had some music in it, " I have known 
Captain Wensley quite a long time." 

Lucy felt that it was impossible her Ralph 
Wensley could be a friend of this half-bred sort of 
girl. 

" And you expect the Captain this afternoon? " 
Mrs. Letts said. 

'* Yes,'' Lucy said shortly ; she had meant her 
information to be private. She did not wish her 
lover's coming to be publicly discussed. 

Deborah rose abruptly. 

'' I am going to meet the Bector, aunt. Gk)od- 
day to you. Miss Stenson." 

After she went there was a short silence, then 
Lucy said : 

" Has Miss Martin been long with you ? " 

** No, only a very short time ; I don't know what 
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has oome to the gixl, I can't make her out. She 
is altered — so fitfal and restlesci, I tell Baymond 
I believe she is in love/* 

" Perhaps/* Lncy spoke indifiEsrently . ** Where 
is her home ? " 

"Ah, poor child, she has no home of her own. 
Her &ther died years ago, and my sister and Deb 
lived on a little annuity. Now the poor child has 
only about enough to dress herself. She hopes to 
become a high-school teacher. I hear she got 
through her examination very creditably. 

Lucy looked sympathising. 

'' She is so handsome, she may marry/' 

** That would be too good luck to hope for. Most 
men want money nowadays with their wives." 

Mrs. Letts sighed. She was thinking how much 
better it would have been for her husband if she 
could have brought him a fortune, and had had 
better health. 

Lucy felt uncomfortable. It scarcely seemed 
nice of her friend to say that, just when she had 
told her she was engaged, for the Rector's wife 
knew, as everyone else knew, that Mr. Stenson 
was very wealthy. She rose. 

" Good-bye. Won't you and the Bector come 
in and dine to-morrow, just yourselves ? " Lucy 
felt somehow unwilling to include Miss Martin in 
her invitation. 
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Mra. Letts, howevor, said, 

"Thank yon, dear, not diniiAr; I think Til 
come in to tea and make Captain Wenafey's 
acquaintance." She aaid to herself with 
the witch-like insight some women have, ** It 
tnay be Deb's Captain Wensley. I shall not take 
her with me to the Conrt/* 

Lncy was half-way to the parsonage gate ; she 
turned back. 

^m go out by the bam» Ihaye to giveamessage 
from father to John Watkins." 

Mrs. Letts laughed. 

'' Take cure the old gossip doesn't keep yon 
and make you late." 

. . • » • 

The church was a good five minutes' walk from 
the parsonage, along a shady bit of uphill high- 
road ; then the trees ceased on one side, and the 
hedge grew higher and thicker, just now it was 
gay with belated wild-rose sprays. Behind was 
the trim, well-kept churchyard. There was 
no entrance from the road, no entrance till one 
had turned the comer of the lane into which the 
churchyard opened. 

It might have been that this seclusion behind 
the high, rose-decked hedge made the pair of lovers 
within utterly regardless of possible observation. 
They must have been both strangers to the place, 
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or they wonid have kept nearer to the ohnroh, and 
thus feurther from the hedge ; the girl was sohbing 
violently, and the man looked greatly disturbed. 

** Hnshy husht my darling, yon don't know the 
pain yon give me, Deb.*' 

The fine-lookmg young fellow bent over his 
companion, and tried to kiss her. 

She pushed him away. 

" No, Ralph, either you are engaged to this girl, 
or you are not. If you are, yon are neither true 
to her or to me, and — and — ^you have no right 
even to speak to me. You do not love me, you 
know you don't." 

He straightened himself and looked at her more 
coolly. 

" Child 1 you know I love you ; but you cannot 
say that — ^that — ^I am engaged to you." 

Her bright eyes sparkled with indignation : 

** Because I am not a rich heiress ; you had 
better confess that if this girl were not Mr. 
Stenson's only child, you would not have given 
her a second thought." 

He passed his hand over his eyes : 

" I don't want to excuse myself, Deb ; I know 
I have behaved badly. But look here, dear 
girl." He tried to take her hand. She snatched 
it away ; she did not realise how much her rough- 
ness disturbed him, and hardened the touA ot 
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his words. " I must have yon understand that 
even if I had not seen Miss Stenson, I could not, 
for some years, have asked yon to be my wife. I 
have not means to marry on ; I live with my 
mother, and I am not able to save and — and I 
should not be happy unless I married to please 
her/' 

Deborah drew herself up with the most charming 
air of disdain. 

Wensley felt more in love with her than ever, 
inclined for the moment to cancel his engagement 
to Miss Stenson and yield up his hope of becoming 
one day master of the Stenson estates. 

''Tou mean that I should not please your 
mother — ^I have not swagger enough. I thought 
a man married to please himself, not his 
mother." 

Wensley dearly loved his mother, and he 
shrank from this taunt. 

The girl saw it, and her repentance came as 
quickly as her anger. 

''Forgive me, dear, dear Ralph; I did not 
mean that, or anything to vex you. I am so 
wretched. I love you so that — that I can't help 
saying nasty things; but, dear," — she looked 
passionately at him — ** you'll not be happy if you 
marry that girl; you'd best break it off, indeed 
you had, and be true to both." 
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A Blight sound disturbed them ; it was dose 
by, yet no one was in the churchyard. Wensley 
looked at the hedge, but it was impenetrable; 
then he glanced at the girl. •Something had 
suddenly cooled him ; he felt ashamed of himself 
and of Deborah. 

"Good-bye.** He took her hand quietly. 
" You must forget me ; &te is against us : I 
had not meant to see you again. I had no idea of 
meeting you here, I thought you were miles 
away." She turned from him. "Come, shake 
hands, won't you, and forgive me?" Then, as 
she still kept herself turned from him : '' It is 
best for you, child; we are both too poor to 
indulge in the luxury of a love-dream : that is a 
luxury only within the reach of the rich — and the 
working man," he added bitterly. 

She faced him, and put her hand in his ; she 
was very pale. " I'll try to forgive you ; but keep 
out of my way, I can't promise to be a hypocrite. 
Wait, I'm going into the church; then no one 
will see us together." 

Captain Wensley and Lucy Stenson met in a 
lover-like fashion, but their greetings were soon 
over. It was his first visit to Stenson Court, and 
he admired the handsome room with a vista of 
other rooms opening from it; then from the 
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window, the view of far-off blue hills beyond the 
park and the broad stretch of smooth lawn^ 

** Everything seems in suoh perfect order/' he 
said to Lucy. '* As I came alongl was admiring 
the trim hedges and well-kept roads/* 

** Yes ; &ther prides himself on onr hedges. We 
have had the same hedger and ditcher these forty 
years; he is a part of the Court/' she said laughing. 

'' Yomr father is well, I hope?" 

** Father's qnite well, thank yon. He said he 
would take you romid the place before dinner. 
But yon'U have tea first ? " 

Just then Mr. Stenson appeared on the steps 
of the terrace, outside the window, and Lucy had 
no more private talk with her lover. 

She stood looking after him when presently 
her father took him for a walk. 

She asked herself whether Captain Wensley's 
manner had always been as cold as to-day. ** Is 
it," she thought, '' that I have become exacting? 
Absence has increased my love for him." 

Her mind went back to the fragments of talk 
she had heard as she passed by the churchyard. 
She had not made out the man's voice, he spoke 
low ; but she thought the girl's had sounded like 
that of Deborah Martin, It was so strange that 
the girl knew a Captain Wensley. 

'' I am growing commonplace and silly, taking 
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for granted that ererything refers to me. How 
nnntterably self-centred I most be I " 

Meanwhile, Captain Wensley was surprised 
and delighted with the extent and the condition 
of the Stenson Court property. Mr. Stenson 
promised that next morning he would driye him 
round the estate, of which he could now only 
show him a comer. 

By the time he reached his room to dress for 
dinner, Balph Wensley rejoiced that he had not 
yielded to the impulse which had moved him in 
the churchyard. He had then thought, for an 
instant, that he would ask Lucy to set him free 
from his engagement. He could not do it. Both 
father and dau^ter had met his advances half- 
way, and had welcomed his proposal when he 
made it. Besides, he admired Lucy; she was 
not exactly beautiful, but she was stylish-lookingi 
gentle and refined, all that he had once especially 
cared for in a woman. 

The thought of Deborah and her passionate 
love became so obtrusive that he had to walk up 
and down his room to try and shake off its 
memory. No doubt Lucy loved him. Who 
could say how much? Her eyes had told him 
something, and a little more warmth on his part 
would perhaps draw forth a yet deeper assurance 
of her afEection. Yes, he was sure he mi^jbt bi^ 
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yery happy with Lacy; he nmst not, he would 
not, see the other girl again. 

The dinner-bell found him in this dedded state 
of mind. He went down determined to be devoted 
to his fianc6e, and to strengthen the liking which 
he could feel that his intended father-in-law had 
for him. 

• • • • 

Fate was against Balph Wensley . A note came 
to Lucy next morning from Mrs. Letts, suggesting 
that Miss Stenson should bring Captain Wensley 
to the Bectory. 

Lucy felt very bright and happy. Her lover's 
manner had become so much more tender that 
she gave herself up to the delightful certainty of 
his affection. She was naturally unsuspicious, 
and, now, as she sat with Balph Wensley in the 
Bectory drawing-room, she forgot Deborah Martin 
and her temporary fancies. 

Wensley took her hand and warmly pressed it. 
''You have done a great deal for me," he said; 
'' so good a woman as you are helps a man with* 
out knowing that she does so — thank you ever so 
much, my dear one." 

She looked at him adoringly. 

" You spoil me 1 As if I could help you — ^you 
who are so good, so noble I Well, I must try to 
deserve your love, darling I " 
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Mrs. Letts came in, and while he returned her 
greeting, Wensley wondered why he knew her 
face 80 well. 

" I have had tea set in the garden, it is such a 
warm afternoon/* Mrs. Letts said. 

She was also happy. She felt safe from any 
contretemps. She had asked her husband to 
drive Deborah to a town some miles away to see 
a friend. Deborah was to sleep there and to 
return next morning; but Mrs. Letts had kept 
her doubts and fears about Captain Wensley 
to herself, and naturally her innocent-minded 
spouse, the Bector, as they drove along, told his 
niece that Captain Wensley was expected to tea 
at the parsonage with Lucy Stenson. 

Deborah smiled carelessly, but instead of spend- 
ing the day and night, she only lunched with her 
friend, and then excused herself. She contrived to 
get a lift homewards, and had reached the Bectory, 
stolen in by the back way, and hidden herself in the 
fernery some time before the lovers arrived. They 
went into the garden, and as Deborah now came 
forward into the drawing-room, she looked like a 
pythoness. Her hair had caught against a rose-stem 
that climbed to the roof of the conservatory, and 
it fell in black abundance over her shoulders ; her 
eyes were bright with suppressed feeling, and she 
clenched her slender hands as if to keep them quiet. 
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'* I told him to take care/' — she spoke as if she 
felt released from some burden — ** yeSi I told him. 
He might at least have kept away ; it is such 
wanton cruelty to parade his happiness here. 
Bat the end has yet to come, and she laughs best 
who laughs last, Miss Stenson." 

• • • • • 

The squire sometimes joked his daughter about 
her various charities. Lucy was untiring in her 
efforts to help others, and now, when she heard 
that a woman had called to see her, and finding 
her absent, had left a note, she said nothing about 
the incident to either her father or her lover. 

" I would much sooner be imposed on," Lucy 
thought ; *' than be hard-hearted." 

She had meant to rest awhile. Captain Wensley 
had gone out with her fiather, but the little 
scribbled note was urgent ; it asked Miss Stenson 
to meet a woman in great trouble in the pine- 
wood, near the gamekeeper's cottage. 
H The note was written in the third person, in 
ordinary hand- writing. Lucy thought that it was 
probably from some girl who had fallen into trouble, 
and wanted to keep it a secret from her people. 
One or two girls, formerly her Sunday-school 
pupils, had gone away to service and had never 
returned to their homes. She sighed as she read 
the note again. 
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The butler was in the hall as she passed through 
it. 

" I am gone to the pine-wood near the lake, if 
I am asked for," she said. 

A cool breeze was stirring and whispering 
among the beech leaves as she crossed the park on 
her way to the wood. She startled a colony of 
rabbits and they scampered away, brown and white 
spots against waving grass; squirrels were 
chattering overhead, busy gathering their supper. 

As she came in sight of the lake, she saw the blae- 
green gleam of a kingfisher near the water's edge. 
A little gate was set in the slight fence between 
the park and the wood ; when she had passed 
through this, Lucy saw a cloaked figure sitting 
some way on among the firs. As the gate clicked, 
the figure rose and stood waiting for her, so bent 
forward that Miss Stenson decided her applicant 
was an old woman. 

When Lucy came up to her, the woman stood 
silent ; her head and part of her face were hidden 
by the hood of her cloak. 

"Did you send me a note just now?" Miss 
Stenson said. 

" Yes, I have something to tell you." 

The tone was so unexpected that in her surprise 
Lucy drew back. 

" I shall do you no harm ; you need not be 
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afraid; I only want you to listen. You know 
me, I £Buicy." 
She spoke bitterly, and pushed back her hood 

a little. 

Lucy was conscious of sudden distress; her 
heart felt leaden, her breath seemed laboured as 
she answered : 

''You are Miss Martin. I met you at the 
Rectory." 

" YouVe only got to listen ; but you must first 
answer one question. Did Captain Wensley tell 
you he was free, when he asked you to be his 
wife?" 

** I cannot discuss Captain Wensley with you, 
Miss Martin," Lucy spoke very coldly. " Unless 
you have other business with me, I cannot 
stay." 

She felt shocked by her own contempt for her 
companion, and then she remembered the word 
''trouble " in the note. 

"You said you were in trouble. Are you?" 
she said gently. 

" If you had your pocket picked of a purse full 
of sovereigns, would not; you be in trouble ? Yes, 
you would trouble very much, in spite of your 
wealth; you rich people care more for your 
money than poor people do. I set Balph 
Wensley far higher than any riches, and you 
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have robbed me of him. He was mine, till your 
fortune tempted him away/' 

The words were coarse, but the agony in them 
strack to Lucy's heart. She saw that the girl's 
despairing grief had made her reckless. 

Involuntarily she stood pressing her hands to- 
gether. She did not know what she ought to 
say. 

'' Sit down, Miss Martin. Try to be calm." 

Lucy sat down on the felled, tree from which 
Deborah had risen. Then when the girl had 
seated herself, there was silence. Lucy said at 
last, 

''You were not engaged to marry Oaptain 
Wensley ? " 

" I loved him, and he loved me with all his 
heart. He did not know I was here." Miss 
Stenson's patience gave Deborah hope, and she 
spoke more quietly. " He did not mean to see me 
again, but I did not know that. I — guessed he 
was coming here, and I met him near the station. 
I saw he loved me dearly still, so I told him to 
wait for me in the churchyard ; and when I got 
there he was as dear as ever. He kissed me." 

Lucy rose. 

''What is your object in telling me all this; 
you have one, I suppose ? " 
Deborah stared at her. She hardly knew what 
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to answer. Her mad wiah to revenge herself 
died oat under Miss Stenson's sorrowful glanoe. 
Bhe felt ashamed, bnt she rallied again. 

" I suppose I had more than one object ; but I 
think a man is a cad who marries one girl while 
he loves another ; I know that Balph bves me, 
and — and I don't want him to be a cad." 

But her head drooped forward ; she was no 
longer defiant. 

''I am going/' Lucy said. ''You have done, 
I suppose, what you thought it right to do ; but I 
am afraid you have caused more sorrow than 
you counted on." 

... 

Captain Wensley and his host only returned a 
few minutes before the first bell sounded. A 
message was brought to them from Lucy that 
her head ached too severely to come down that 
evening. 

'' She was out in the sun a good deal," Mr. 
Stenson said. '' No doubt it is the heat. She 
will be all right to-morrow." 

Balph Wensley had a presentiment of coming 
evil. Yesterday, as he returned to the house* 
Lucy had smiled down at him from her window ; 
to-day when he hoped he had made good progress 
in his wooing, she had not given a sign. 

He reminded himself that she was suffering, but 
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he thought that she was not the sort of girl to spare 
herself^ if she could give happiness to him. He 
felt sore of her love ; bat as he mentally repeated 
this assurance the words did not seem convincing. 
He was yery impatient of his host's talk; he 
wanted to be alone. 

He felt a sadden chill when he entered his bed- 
room, for he saw a note on his table. 

He opened it and read : 

" I think it is better in all ways that we shoald 
not meet again. It will, therefore, be kind and 
considerate if yoa will leave the Coart early to- 
morrow. I do not vnsh to see yoa again ; it is, 
therefore, better that yoa shoald not ask for me. 
Yoa shall have the best reason I can give yoa for 
my sadden change of opinion : yesterday I on- 
willingly overheard yoar meeting in the charch- 
yard with a woman, but I did not know till this 
evening that you were the man. Good-bye : if yoa 
have any regard for me — and I think yoa have a 
little — yoa will show it by avoiding any chance of 
meeting me. It is impossible that I can think 
of you, except as a stranger." 

"Lucy Stenson." 

Wensley crashed the note in his band ; he was 
fall of anger and mortification. He thought 
Lucy a cold-hearted prude. 

Mr. Stenson was puzzled by his guest's sudden 
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departure, next morning, but he forgot him and 
everything else when his daughter came to his 
study. Lucy looked years older; her youth 
seemed suddenly to have fled; but there was 
sweetness in the weary smile she gave him, as she 
put her hand on his shoulder. 

*' Father, I want you to do something you'll 
not like." 

" What is it, dear— and why ? " 

She put her fingers on his lip. 

*' About Captain Wensley ; do not ask me one 
question, father, and I shall soon be well. Give 
me plenty to do — accounts, or what will help you 
most, but please ask no question now." Then, 
as he looked pleadingly into her sad eyes, she 
fondly kissed him and whispered, " I shall never 
love anyone but you, father." 



CHAPTEB X 

LizziB Stonob 

There came a day in March that reminded one 
of highly polished steel; sunshine glittered 
brilliantly on everything, but there was no glow 
in the glare of light ; so keen a wind swept round 
the comers that it seemed to cut one's eyes and 
nose and fingers all at once. I had been garden- 
ing, cutting back a purple clematis, which should 
have been seen to a month earlier, if there had not 
been so much sickness in the village. An inroad 
of influenza had kept us both very busy, but Mary 
Stenson gave us wonderful help. She had wintered 
in Italy and it was a relief when she said she 
should not leave the Manor House again till May. 

" Put on your gloves," — she was talking to me 
while I transplanted my pansies — '' your fingers 
are blue with cold. What are you going to do 
with that little heap of green things ? " 
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I laughed at her. 

" I beg you to speak more respeotfiilly of my 
pet children; those are for Job Stonor. He 
wants them for a grave for which he says Hearts- 
ease is especially suited." 

'' Poor man ; I heard his cough as I came out 
of church. Shall I call in as I go back, and take 
him your pansies ? " 

"No, thank you; I have not been up to see 
him very lately, there has been so much seyere 
illness at the other end of the village. Mrs. 
Stubbs has promised to let me know when I am 
wanted up there." 

I intended to follow my friend as soon as 
possible, but there was a long delay before I could 
get away; our cook's broths and puddings had 
become extremely popular, and when I saw one 
child making her way to our gate, I remembered 
that three others had been told to come on the 
same errand; each would probably have a 
message for me. 

By the time I was ready to start, it was growing 
dark and the wind was even keener than it had 
been earlier. As I looked up the hill, the brilliant 
light of sunset dazzled me ; leafless tree-branches 
looked black against the scarlet and orange, and 
higher up, primrose-tinted sky. This year the 
tree-buds had swelled prematurely, and as the 
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branches crosfled, twigs standing out from them 
looked doable their natural size. 

I shivered, and drew my cloak round me as I 
went up the bit of hill between the Bectory and 
the church. I told myself I was too late ; it 
would not do for poor Stonor to come out and 
garden in the keen wind ; I could haye planted 
the pansies on the graves, but he might not like 
me to offer to do this. 

I heard his hard cough as I unlatched his garden 
gate. He was crouching by his fireside, as though 
he felt the cold. 

*' I have brought you the pansy-roots ; they are 
packed in damp moss, and if I put the basket in 
your shed I think they will be all right till to- 
morrow." 

** Don't you think I might set them to-night, 
ma'am — ^when you're so very kind as to bring 
them ? Besides, I've a feeling it's not kind to 
the plants themselves to keep their roots above 
groimd." A fit of coughing interrupted him. 

''I'm afraid you mustn't think of going out 
in this keen wind. I have often followed your 
advice, and now you will take mine, will you not ? 
I'll come up to-morrow by daylight, and tell you 
their names as you plant them." 

I went into the little wood-shed, and put the 
basket in a sheltered corner. Our cook had become 
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proud of her popular puddings, and had begged 
me to ask if she should not send the verger one. 
I told him this, and promised to bring it when I 
came up. 

** But I must say good-night/' I said laughing, 
** or I shall lose my way in the dark." 
He looked at me earnestly. 
** Not you, ma'am," — ^his smile was singularly 
bright; "'kindly light,' will lead you. I was 
bent on telling you a story; but not to-night, 
ma'am, not to-night." 

He seemed so weak this evening, that I felt 
sad as I left the cottage. 

" I wonder why I grieve ? " I asked myself. '* I 
ought to be glad that the poor fellow is going, as 
he says, home ; he can hardly find happiness here 
in his solitary life." 

And yet teaurs filled my eyes as I thought how 
much Bryan and I should miss the verger. 

" If he will only tell his story, we may be able 
to give him some comfort." 

It was very strange. I have never been able to 
explain why this reflection should come to me as 
I went back to the road. I was startled when 
someone spoke to me at the corner, so greatly 
startled that I did not make out what was said. 

A tall woman, dressed in black, was standing 
close to me. She held her cloak together with 
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one hand, with the other she pulled a Teil dose 
over her month; this, perhaps, had made her 
words indistinct. 

" I beg your pardon. What did you say ? " 

" I asked if the cottage of a man called Job 
Stonor is near here ? " 

I looked hard at her as she spoke. There was 
yet glinmier enough in the sky to show a face that 
had perhaps been pretty, with a roughened mass 
of fair hair showing under her black hat. She 
spoke as if she were more educated than courteous. 
A sudden unaccountable instinct told me this 
woman was the verger's wife. 

"I have just left his cottage; it is there, 
behind the churchyard." 

She was hurrying on without a word, but I 
caught her cloak. 

** Wait a moment. Job Stonor is very ill, and 
needs care ; he has a bad cough, he cannot speak 
much." 

" May I ask who you are? " she said coldly. 

'<I am Mrs. Curragh, wife of the Bector 
here." 

*' Good-night, Madam." 

She went on quickly to the cottage. She 
afterwards told me what happened. 

Job Stonor sat looking into the fire. He was 
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wondering why he had so nearly betrayed his 
secret to Mrs. Gurragh. The past had risen 
before him in snch a vivid picture : the picture of 
that night when he had come home fall of health 
and joy to tell his wife, his Lizzie, of the blessing 
that had come to him in his uncle's legacy. How 
much easier he should now be able to make Lizzie's 
life. He saw the house once more, without a ray 
of light in it, except in the kitchen- window, for 
they had a servant in those days. But when he 
let himself in, how dark it was. There was no 
light in the room where his wife usually sat 
reading, for she had given up the habit she once 
had, of welcoming him at the door. 

He struck a light ; everything looked as usual, 
but on the table was a letter addressed to him by 
his wife — a letter which had not been posted. 
There were only a few words. He writhed now 
as he sat, and tried not to remember them. He 
could not, however, forget their meaning. 

She said she had left him for ever, not for the 
sake of any other, but because she owed a duty to 
her own mind, to the gifts given her, gifts which 
she could never fully develop in her position as his 
wife ; she told him that it was necessary to her, 
to lead her own life. 

He sought everywhere to find her — oh, how 
constantly he had sought! — only when health 
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and stzength failed him» he gaye up his quest, 
and left London. 

He groaned ; his anguish was so keen that he 
did not hear the gate click as the woman, who 
had spoken to the Bector*s wife, unlatched it; 
she then knocked with her fist at the cottage- 
door, being too nervous, she said afterwards, to 
find out the small black knocker. Breathlessly 
listening for an answer, she heard the deep echo- 
ing cough. At this sound a wild panic seized 
her: fear for Job Stonor's life overcame the 
nervousudread she had of meeting his eyes. She 
opened the door. 

The firelight glimmered through the glass 
pane above the kitchen entrance, and guided 
her rightly. When she opened the inner door, 
she saw in the firelight her husband's pale wasted 
fjftce peering forward at the sound of this unusual 
entrance. For a moment shocked and crushed 
by the change she saw, she shrank back. Then, 
as he rose and came towards her, his arms out- 
stretched and the light of a long-forgotten joy 
in his eyes, she tottered against the wall; she 
covered her foce with her hands, and sobbed. 

He had reached her ; his poor thin hands were 
on her shoulders, while she strove for words that 
would not come. 

" Lizzie, my Lizzie," he said tendeiL^^ «A\i\i<^ 
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*' I do not deserve you shoulc 
Job ; bat thea you always were gt 
me your Lizzie before yon Ii 
deserve it ? " 

He drew her forward, and p^ 
own chair beside the fire. 

With his hand still on har ah 
with a quiet dignity that awe 
woman ; '' I know you well eoc 
of that, you would not have oo 
Yon most always be my wife, o 
between us. 'Those whom Gh)i 
together,' you remember, dear." 

The indescribable tone of his 
tears to her hard eyes : 

** God help me t I did not k 
ill/* she said humbly. 

" I shall get well now, wife ; it : 
but summer will nn»^ '*■ "^ 
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her thin, worn hnsbandt aged and grey-haired 
long before nature would have made him so^ 
roused the woman's better feelings. She forgot 
her selfishness — ^the selfish vanity which had 
made her desert him because she thought wifely 
duties hindered intellectual development ; she put 
her strong arm round Stonor, and tenderly kiss- 
ing him, she made him sit in his chair. 

'' Keep still, dear ; I'm come home to be a wiSs, 
to love and care for you. Job, I'm not a visitor." 

While she busied herself in getting their supper, 
Job watched her, as if he could not take his eyes 
from her. 



CHAPTER XI 

EVBNSONG 

Kitty Mason mnst have chattered. 

Some years ago when Alice Mason was 
thought to be dying, she had told me the sad 
story of her youth, and I regarded it as a 
confidence. 

Time went on, and Alice recovered, I then 
began to notice that more than one inhabitant 
of Say bourne had a word to say about " poor 
Miss Mason's disappointment." 

I was calling on Lizzie Stonor in regard to the 
People's Park, which our Squire had presented to 
the village. Mary Stenson and I felt that the 
Verger's widow was a legacy to us from her 
husband, and we had tried to find her suitable 
employment in Sayboume. Lizzie had now 
been appointed Secretary to the Park, and 
Librarian to our village Institute. While she 
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lived away from her hosband she had fulfilled 
the duties of a post of this kind. 

Since his death she had rarely spoken to me of 
Job ; to-day when I finished what I had come to 
tell her, she said abruptly : 

" Doesn't it seem strange ma'am, how life 
is ordered ? " 

" As it seems to us you mean ? " 

" Yes I do mean that. There was a time when I 
took no heed of such thoughts, now when I think 
of Miss Mason, and then of myself, I feel suz« 
there's another world besides this one." 

I suppose I showed I did not understand her, 
she went on : 

** 1 mean poor Miss Mason has kept true to the 
man she loved, though I fancy she's uncertain 
whether he remembers her. I, knowing I had the 
heart's love of such a man as Job, deserted him 
because I thought he could not share my ideas) 
and because I had somewhere read that a woman 
must lead her own hfe, an accursed doctrine 
madam. Miss Mason, good, and reUgious, has 
always put others before herself; and I — well 
I have been rewarded, and she has been 
punished." 

The anguish in her voice, was very painful to 
listen to. 

"You have this cause for thankfulness, you 
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came back to Job, and you were not tempted to 
give yonr love to any one else." 

*' Not to any other person, bat I put books and 
study and my own pursuits in the place of my 
husband." She pressed her hands together as she 
looked sadly into my eyes. *' I will tell you why 
I love Sayboume, ma'am, and why I wish to die 
here. It is not only because I hope to lie beside 
my husband among the flowers he loved, but 
because it was here the truth came to me, that I 
had always loved myself, and my own will better 
than I had loved Job. I thoaght I cared for him 
when we married, but the first time he crossed 
my will, I turned against him, and decided that I 
was thrown away on a man who could not appre- 
ciate me." 

Once more the agony in her voice thrilled 
through me. 

'' I beg your pardon," she went on hurriedly, 
** I ought not to talk about myself, but I have 
been thinking so very much about Miss Mason, 
she has always been good, yet she has had much 
sorrow put on her by others, just as my Job had." 

" I fancy she accepted, her trouble, and so she 
was helped to bear it. I want you at the Bectory, 
please Mrs. Stonor, to help me with our new 
parrot ; yours is such a beauty, and he talks so 
well, he does you credit ; I don't think we know 
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how to treat oora jret, bat he's made himself at 
home and he begins to talk." 

'' I'll be very glad to do what I can, ma'am/* 
Then as she followed me to the door^ she added 
with characteristic abruptness : 

''There's one thing certain, all this will be 
made up to Alice Mason in the next world ; it's 
that thought that sets me wondering how people 
can doubt about there being a hereafter." 

I walked down-hill greatly comforted about 
Lizzie Stonor. At first her sorrow had been 
bitter, there had been a wild despairing look in 
her eyes. We had lately noticed how regularly she 
came to church and the reverence of her manner. 
There was a growing change in her, the hard 
crust under which she had covered herself, seemed 
to have softened. We hoped that she had begun 
to find comfort as Job had found it. 

But I told myself it was certainly premature to 
talk of Alice Mason's life as completed ; she did 
not seem more than forty, though she looked 
fEtded. Who could say what life might still hold 
for her? Long before she confided in me, her 
pathetic face had seemed to me to hold a story. 

I am very old-fashioned, I still believe that a 
woman really loves but once. She may not 
marry her love, and in that case she perhaps 
persuades herself that .it was only a fancy^ end 
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that the quiet esteem she feels for the mftn she 
marries is the real thing. She is &r safer than 
the girl who does the other thing. In this age of 
hnrry, "the other thing/' probably occnrs the 
more frequently : I mean the woman who 
mistakes a mere fancy, the result perhaps of 
gratified vanity, for love, or yields to the deplor- 
able weakness of inclination for a handsome face, 
and winning manner, without troubling herself 
as to whether the fetce and manner and the man 
in question correspond ; worse still a man may be 
accepted by a girl so that she may triumph over 
some one else who perhaps, really loves him. 

In all such mistakes the Nemesis is sure, often 
swift. If it be true that souls have counterparts, 
not their likenesBes, but such congenial counter- 
parts that, when united, they make, in spite of 
many points of difference, a harmonious whole, it 
may surely sometimes follow that, I will not say 
a counterpart, but a sympathy at once felt to be 
congenial, presents itself too late. 

People often rail against marriage and the 
thraldom found in it; one hears far more of this 
folly than one formerly did, because the world is 
so much less reticent and modest, that it takes for 
granted its private feelings must interest every- 
one else. 

Also, and I believe this is the true cause of much 
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married nnhappinesa, the age itself lives at such 
high pressure, is in such a hurry about everything : 
that it despises the safeguard of waiting ; waiting, 
before one agrees to marry, to be certain that one 
really loves and that one's love is really returned. 

That abstract Power, called Love, a terribly 
real factor in its action on the lives of men and 
women, may be blind, but is perfectly clear- 
sighted when it takes revenge on those who have 
slighted it, and disbelieved its existence. It can 
make life like Heaven, but it can also make it a 
place of torture and of tears. 

This is a long digression, but these thoughts 
occupied me, as I considered on my way down 
hill, the stories of Lizzie Stonor, and Alice 
Mason. 

Soon after my tajk with Lizzie Stonor, Brjran 
showed me a letter he had just received from New 
Zealand. The writer said he should be very thank- 
ful to the rector of Sayboume if he would answer 
this question. 

' ' Is there any woman named Mason living in 
the parish of Saybourne, and if so, what is her 
age?" The letter was very well written, and 
was signed, ** Thomas Barrow." 

My romantic notions at once flew to Alice 
Mason, I settled that this was the long-lost lover, 
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whom, to please her mother, she had refqsed and 
for whose sake she had lived single, I knew that 
his surname was Barrow, and that he lived abroad. 

" Ought we to tell Miss Mason of this enquiry ? " 
I asked. 

'' Wouldn't that be ciuel, we are not oertain 
that this Barrow is her friend, and even if he is, 
he is probably married, and has a wife and children." 

"Now you have the man's address, you can 
find out about him, can't you ? " 

•' To be sure I can ; I'll write to John Hunt." 

I knew that Mr. Hunt, Bryan's old school-fellow 
was out in New Zealand, Archdeacon of that part 
of the country from which the letter came. 

I felt impatient for his answer to my husband's 
enquiry, I so hoped gentle, unselfish Aiice would 
be rewarded for her faithful trust. Barrow 
evidently wished for a reply, he had enclosed 
stamps to frank it. 

The Masons were making me a new gown, 
Alice had so much taste, and such clever wajrs 
that I often thought her talents were wasted in 
Saybourne. I had to see her twice in one week, 
she looked to me more pathetic than usual. It 
seemed very hard that I might not give her a ray 
of hope. 

One morning Bryan said, he thought he might 
get an answer from his friend on the foUowing 
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Monday. Bat on Monday theze was no letter 
from New Zealand. 

However, next morning the letter came, it had 
been sent with others to a&iend who had forwarded 
it from London. 

The maid was clearing away breakfast. 

** ShaU we go in the next room ? " I said, eager 
to hear the contents of the letter. 

It contained two enclosures, one for Bryan, the 
other addressed in a different hand to Miss Kitty 
Mason. 

Bryan glanced over the first page of his letter : 

** Thomas Barrow," he read, ' is a well-to-do 
land owner' ; '' bat Norah, I am sorry for yoar 
protegee, * Thomas Barrow is married, he has no 
fiamily ; the letter enclosed is from him.' " 

I felt shocked as I gasped oat, " Barrow is 
married?'* 

I must have looked tragic, for Bryan smiled as 
he repeated, ** Yes, Barrow is married." 

Scrape, scrape, went the parrot's claws against 
his perch. 

I looked round at his cage which stood among 
the greenery in my little conservatory. The gray 
bird's head was on one side, there was a kind of 
fiendish sagacity in his golden eye. I was how- 
ever too full of poor Alice's disappointment, to 
pay heed to the mischievous bird ; he had savagely 
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pecked at Priscilla, and had been in disgrace since 
yesterday. Later in the morning, Kitty Mason 
brought home my gown. 

I gave her her letter, she read it, but said 
nothing about its contents. There was a look of 
secret excitement in her face, as though she wished 
to say something, but kept on suppressing herself. 

I praised the gown, and paid her little account ; 
still she lingered. 

At last, very suddenly : 

'' I believe you know, ma'am, that we have a 
friend in New Zealand named Thomas Barrow ?" 

The parrot scraped his perch. Before I could 
answer Kitty, he cried out : 

"Barrow is married," "Barrow is married. 
"Barrow is married," then came a fiendish 
chuckle. 

Kitty started, and gave a little scream, her fat 
rosy face was puckered with alarm. 

" Mercy on us ! was the like ever heard ? The 
bird's bewitched. To think of his catching me up 
like that." Then grinning from ear to ear. 
" You're too soon, Birdie, several weeks. There's 
no saying what may be, but Barrow ain't married 
yet." 

The bird put his head knowingly on one side, 
he was listening. 

I hesitated. " I believe he is, Kitty." 
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The rosy face reddened ; Kitty looked at me 
in Buiprise. 

" Then he don't ought to be. This is a letter 
from him ma'am, saying he's coming over, and he 
hopes to find us well." 

** Does he say he is unmarried ? " 

Her colour fled ; she looked again at the letter. 

" No," she said slowly, " I can't see that he 
does." 

*' I will tell you what I know. There is a 
Thomas Barrow in New Zealand, but he is 
married ; I believe he is your friend." 

It was terrible to say it, but it seemed worse to 
let the poor woman hope without foundation. 

Kitty seemed stupefied ; she stared at me in a 
meaningless way, then suddenly asked if I knew 
the address of the married Thomas Barrow. 
She sighed deeply when I told her. 

" To think of an honest young fellow having 
sunk to that. I've been told middle-age brings 
depravity." Then she went on passionately, 
"Why couldn't he leave AUie alone? She was 
resigned and seemed happy, she'd found peace, 
and now he's coming home to stir her up, why 
ma'am, when she reads this letter, she'll feel like 
a girl." 

"You'll be careful, won't you, you'll not tell 
her the truth about Barrow abruptly ? " 
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A shriek from the parrot, '' Barrow is mazzied, 
Barrow is married, Barrow is married." 

Kitty's rosy face grew pale, she looked at me in 
surprise. 

** Mercy save me I what a turn that bird ha^e 
give me. You may trust me ma*am to spare Allie. 
You see, she's all I have left, since &ther died. 
Mother was wrapt up in Allie. 'Twas no wonder 
ma'am ; if you'd have seen my sister at nineteen, 
before this blight fell on her you'd have called her 
worth any one's love. She was a real beauty, 
that she was." 

" Poor soul." 

Kitty looked mollified, 

" You may be sure T'U be careful : and I beg 
pardon for taking up your time with our affairs." 
At the door she again turned to me : 

*' May be I shan't say a word about it ; ' least 
said, soonest mended/ If I don't answer his letter, 
the deceitful villain will leave us alone." 

It seemed to us that Thomas Barrow's letter to 
Kitty had put a new complexion on his enquiry. 
From the Archdeacon's account, he was evidently 
a wealthy man, and being childless, was perhaps 
anxious to benefit some of bis old English friends, 
especially the Masons. 

I wondered whether loquacious Kitty would be 
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able to keep her Beoret ; it seemed in a way better 
that Alice should have timely warning, lest 
Thomas Barrow should, after all, pay his promised 
visit to Sayboome. Bryan said he thought this 
visit milikely, miless Kitty wrote in reply ; I how- 
ever, still oherished the belief that the long parted 
pair would meet again. I could not credit the 
wi£B's existence ; if Barrow really cared for her, he 
had perhaps by this time have persuaded himself 
that he had never loved Alice Mason. 

Weeks went by. Whooping cough in the village 
gave us a good deal of extra parish work. Fortu- 
nately the weather kepn fine, and it was hoped 
that the village cough would take its departure 
before winter set in, but the presence of the epi- 
demic kept us at home later than usual ; it was 
September before we could go away to spend our 
annual holiday with our friends at Whitby. 

One morning, a tall hale man drove over from 
Exton to Saybourne. 

He told his driver to set him down at the 
Bectory, and wait for him at the Flitch. 

He learned our absence from Priscilla; then 
asked in which cottage he should find the Miss 
Masons ? 

The cottage with its windowsill still charming 
with rosy ivy-leaved geraniums was easy to find ; 
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onlackily, Eitty was digging up potatoes in the 
long strip of garden that reached from the road 
along the side of the house, to the square plot of 
cabbages behind. 

The stranger looked at the stout squat kneeling 
figure on the cinder-path, clad in lilac cotton 
gown and sun-bonnet, she was gathering into a 
heap the pink-skinned potatoes she had forked 
out of the earth. 

He seemed puzzled, but he hazarded a '' Good- 
day," as he opened the garden gate. 

At the click, Eitty red in fioice bustled up fix)m 
her knees, asd hastily wiped her hands on her 
apron. For the moment she did not remember 
Thomas Barrow's letter, and she curtsied to the 
stranger. 

He meantime was looking hard at her ; a broad 
smile of recognition beamed on his pleasant face. 

" I believe you are my old friend Kitty. How 
is everybody ? As well as you are, I hope, you 
look the picture of health." 

While he spoke Eitty had gradually become 
more upright, she now looked as stiff as a bulky 
milestone. 

She knew who this intruder was, and she 
determined to send him packing as soon as she 
could. 

"Drat the man,'' she thought. "Its lucky 
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Allie'a busy makmg jam; but there, she's got 
hare's ears. If she comes into the parlonr, to look 
oat» she'll see him; meroy on as, what's to be 
done?" 

'' I beg your pardon Sir/' she curtsied, ** you 
have the advantage of me." 

Thomas Barrow pulled off his broad-leayed 
brown hat. 

''Bless my souli Eitty Mason; surely I am 
not changed beyond recognition? Why except 
that you are stouter, you are not altered. You 
surely remember Thomas Barrow? I wrote to 
you some weeks ago, and then I couldn't wait 
for your answer, so I followed my letter without 
delay. I trust your sister's all right ? Where is 
she?" 

Eitty told me afterwards, that for the first time 
in her life, she knew the meaning of dizziness. 
The garden, the red brick cottage, the heap of pink 
potatoes, Thomas Barrow, all seemed to go round 
and round her in a wild dance, till she could 
hardly stand ; for an instant she seemed to lose 
consciousness, though she did not lose her feet. 
At last, she spoke : 

** Even suppose you really are Thomas Barrow, 
my sister don't want to see you ; there's a good 
many make-belieyes in this world, as you've no 
doubt found out for yourself." 
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She looked steadily at him ; this last thrurt, ahe 
felt sure, most teach him that she was awaxe of 
his treachery to Alice. 

He looked puzzled, then amused, he fancied 
that Kitty had lost her senses. 

" Come, come, my lass, this is not the way to 
welcome an old fidend, what haTe I done to oBtsnd 
you?" 

She threw her head back, and tried to look 
dignified. 

'' I have not made complaint against you, or 
Thomas Barrow either, you ar'n't a bit like him," 
she said this with a jerk of her head. '' You're too 
masterful by half, whoever you are. My sakes ! 
We may be poor, Mr. Stranger, but we've been 
independent all our lives, and well stay so ; we've 
a right to choose our own friends ; there's plenty 
of honest Englishmen without taking up with 
wanderers firom foreign parts." 

He looked more puzzled than ever. 

*' Will you say to your sister, that I've taken 
this journey entirely for her sake, I felt I must 
see her again." 

Kitty hesitated, then as she realised the suffering 
Allie must go through if she were to see her false 
lover — for she knew that be was as dearly loved as 
ever — ^her courage came back. 

She told herself it would be very dangerous for 
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Allie to see this well set-up, good-looking man, a 
great improvement, in her eyes, on the pale-fieused 
slender youth who had so longed to marry her 
sister, and had then consoled himself with another 
woman. What a rascal the fellow was ! 

Her peaceful blue eyes flashed with indigna« 
tion. 

** There's no use in my taking such a message 
sir, my sister and I think the same about 
Thomas Barrow. We don't wish to set eyes 
on him again, so there." 

Thomas Barrow stood a few moments irreso- 
lute, he looked hard at the front door, as if he 
meant to go in, at last he raised his hat to the 
irate Kitty and went back to the Flitch. He 
was sadly troubled, but like a sensible Englishman, 
he decided to have some luncheon before he took 
any farther steps. 

Alice was putting the last panful of blackberry 
jam into pots when Kitty, very red-fEM^ed and with 
an apronful of pink potatoes, appeared at the door 
leading from the garden. 

*' Didn't I hear you talking, and then the slam 
of the gate ? " 

Alice fixed her eyes on her sister. ** Why Kitty I 
what's the matter ? You look quite upset I " 

Kitty turned quickly to the sink, and put some 
of her potatoes in a bowl. 
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''Only a tramp, dear/' she said over her 
shoulder, ** no better, I'm sure, spita of his good 
clothes." 

She added this, lest by any chance, Alice should 
have caught a glimpse of the stranger, bat it was 
an unlucky speech. 

Alice's hands fell to her sides, she looked 
anxiously at her lister, but Kitty did not torn 
round, she went on diligently washing potatoes. 

"Who was it? I think you know?" The 
gentle voice said in a masterful tone that had 
rarely reached Kitty's ears. 

" Well I'm sure. Do you mean that I tell 
hes?" but Kitty still busied herself in washing 
those pink skins, they were becoming picture- 
potatoes. 

" Yes," with a deep sigh : " I know you did 
for my good, dear, but you've made a mistake. 
Was'nt the man you were talking with, Thomas 
Barrow ? " 

Kitty jumped as though she had been shot. 
A potato splashed into the bowl as she turned 
round : — 

" Gracious sake I Alice, what can make you say 
such a thing ? " 

'' You have talked about him in your sleep, yon 
talked about him two following nights, you said 
something about a letter, I could not make it 
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all out. You've been restless ever Bince» not at 
all like yourself. If Mrs. Gurragh had been at 
home, I should have asked her to speak to you ; 
you've known he was coming, you expected him, 
and now you've sent him away. What have I 
ever done you, cruel woman, that you should 
serve me so ? " 

She turned white and faint, and sank on to the 
chair near the fire-place. 

In an instant Kitty was flinging water over her ; 
then snatching her highly prized feather broom 
from the peg on which it hung, she thrust it in the 
fire, and held it smoking under Alice's nose. 

The poor woman sighed deeply, and sat u*. in 
her chair. She saw tears rolling over Kitty's 
fat face. 

** Don't cry, dear, tell me about it ? " she said 
quietly, " what does it all mean ? " 

" Gracious sake I I did it for the best. I 
was afraid of grieving you worse," Kitty sobbed 
out. 

" Nothing hurts like suspense." 

** Well then, he — he's a rascal — an inborn gay 
deceiver. He's been and got married, and he's 
impudent enough to call here, and says he's come 
all this way for the sake of seeing you. There I 
if that isn't enough to put a body's back up, let 
me know what is ? " 
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** Married I Are yon sure? " 
** I'm positiye." She waited, I had caationed 
her not to tell her sister that I was acqnaiiited 
with the secret, so she had to be cautions. ** The 
Bector has a friend in New Zealand, and he wrote 
to him that Thomas Barrow is married." 
" Did he, did Thomas, tell yon so himself? " 
''Allie," Kitty's face was a stndy, ^'Do yon 
suppose, knowing what I do, I allowed the man 
to take the liberty of talkiog about himself and 
his belongings ? For anything I know, he may 
have a dozen children ; I believe he's well-off, he 
looks it. I shouldn't wonder if his notion wasn't 
to give the poor Masons a few pounds, to help 
'em a bit." 

Alice remained silent, at last she said : 
'* Then you did not ask where he was staying ? " 
•' My gracious ! no, how could I lower myself 
to ask such a thing ? I'm not a crawling worm, 
Allie." 

Her sister sighed, she could not argue with 
Kitty, but her heavy heart told her, she could not 
complain of the lover of her youth. She had re- 
fused his fond entreaty to marry her, though she 
had not confessed she loved him ; and then when 
her mother forbade the poor fellow the house, he 
went out to New Zealand. What right had she 
to blame him, if he had found a wife there ? 



I 
I 
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She was very sad, more wretched than she had 
ever been, she could not do her work ; she could 
not keep still for misery. 

At five o'clock, when the church bell went for 
Evensong, Alice put on her hat, and went up-hill 
to the service. Our old friend, Mr. Perrin, had 
for years past taken the services during temporary 
absence, he knew the Masons as old inhabitants 
of Saybourne, and when Alice came into church, 
he saw something was amiss with her. 

There were besides only our school-master, Mrs. 
Stubbs, the school-mistress, Miss Stenson, and 
Lizzie Stonor. But when the bell stopped, 
Edwards, the old bell-ringer came in, followed by a 
tall stranger, who looked round evidently in search 
of an expected face. 

Alice remained kneeling in her place, till all the 
others had left the church. She had not seen the 
stranger, for as she sang well she sat in front, 
while he had placed himself near the font by the 
west door. 

She came out with her head bent, her eyes 
fixed on the ground, she did not even turn aside 
to look at her mother's gra\e. At the church- 
yard gate, she found herself stopped by the tall 
powerful figure of Thomas Barrow. She started. 

" Allie my dearest girl." 

Before she had time to think, he held both her 
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hands tightly clasped in his, he had taken things 
np as he had left them twenty years before. 

She looked at him, for a moment, in blushing 
delight, then the terrible memory came back. 
She had no right to meet him so, he belonged to 
another woman. She conld never think of him 
as a friend — ^had she not loved him with heart 
and soul for all these years ? 

She gently drew her hands away. 

" I hope you are well," she said gravely, and 
the glow faded from her eyes, leaving them as 
pathetic as ever, *' you look well and strong." 

She spoke with such evident constraint, that he 
stared in perplexity. 

" Let us take a walk," he spoke very seriously, 
not in the tone of his first greeting, ** I feel there's 
a mistake somewhere, but you and I can soon set 
it right. I waited till I could see you alone, you 
have something against me, Allie, what is it ? " 

She looked up, and met his frank, honest eyes. 
She felt sure there was a mistake anyway, let 
Kitty say what she would, it could not be wrong 
to trust Thomas Barrow. 

'* Lideed,! have nothing against you, I suppose 
you are not staying here ? " she asked timidly. 

He did not answer ; he walked on beside her 
till they reached the top of the hill, then, instead 
ot passing Stenaon Court) he took the lane on the 
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lefty where tall trees formed on either side, a back- 
gronnd to the brarable hedge below. Some way 
np this lane he stood still. 

"My stay here entirely depends on you, you 
look pale, are you tired, dear girl? I have a 
question to put, shall we sit down and rest on this 
old tree trunk, you shall take your own time in 
answering me." 

Alice again felt oonfused, she thought she was 
doing wrong, but for all that, she placed herself 
beside him on the gray trunk. He took her hand 
in his, she drew it away, for a panic seized her : 

" We heard you were married," she said firmly. 

''Is that it? Good Heavens, what a dullard 
I've been. Have patience with me dear girl, and 
I'll tell you everything. Yes I married," Alice 
shrank farther away, " but for two years past, my 
wife has been only a name to me. The poor soul 
went wrong in her head, so I had to put her with 
strangers. She died poor thing without coming 
to herself." There was silence for some minutes, 
Alice's heart beats nearly stifled her. ** When I 
got out there," Thomas continued, " I meant to 
stay single. I found this difficult, my neighbours 
urged on me that the duty of every colonist was 
to create a home of bis own. I kept single how- 
ever for ten years, then I wrote to your mother, I 
told her I had not done as well as I hoped for, but 
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I could afford to marry if she would spare yoa to 
me, you see, dear girl, I reckoned on yonr con- 
stancy. After some delay my letter came back 
to me unopened. At that I resolved to go home 
and plead for myself. Just then a settler died 
leaving his land to an only daughter, a woman 
older than I am. The land and settlement were 
offered me on liberal terms, and I was strongly 
advised to purchase them. I did so, and I suppose 
in settling I was unguarded and careless, however 
that may have been, before the year ended, I was 
told there was no way out of it, my chief friend and 
neighbour said I had no choice left, I had won 
Mary's regard and was bound to marry her. I 
must say that as long as she was able, she made 
me a good and faithful wife, and I ought to have 
been contented. I have told you all ; I think you 
will say that when she died, I was free to come 
and find out whether you remembered me, and 
whether " — ^his voice lost its strained tone, as he 
filtered — "whether you would forgive, and take 
me after all?" 

She felt tongue-tied, she longed to say ** yes " ; 
the sudden revulsion had stupefied her, she could 
not speak. She put her hand in his, and gave 
him a look full of love. 

** Thank God ! I don't deserve you, he said, ** I 
know I ought to have been more resolute. You 
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are mnoh better than I am darling, but yon always 
were. Yon have given np your life for me, 
please God I'll make the rest of your days as fall 
of sunshine as this one has been to me." 

He clasped his strong arm round her, and 
kissed the sweet blushing face. '* You'll not 
keep me waiting long, will you dear girl ? we've 
both been waiting long enough." 

• • • . 

Alice's answer is not recorded, but three weeks 
later, the day after our return to Sayboume, she 
was married to Thomas Barrow, and Kitty stood 
behind her sister, a round smiling mass of trium- 
phant finery, officiating as bridesmaid and father 
all in one. Our Squire had offered to give the 
bride away, but Kitty declined his offer. 

*' It ain't sootable, though I thank you ma'am," 
she said to Miss Stenson, *' I don't hold with things 
as don't fit. My motherly look soots the giving 
away part, and as I'm single, I'm surely a maid, 
80 I'm sootable for that part. I hope number one 
is really under the turf, and that the dear girl'll 
take no harm from my performances. God bless 
her." 



CHAPTER Xn 
Mabt Naibnb 



An interesting old house stands beyond the 
village on the road that leads to the right. On 
either side of this house, a large bay window looks 
into the rambling old-fashioned garden. The 
front windows are narrow, and the house stands 
some way back from the hedge-bordered road which 
leads to Exton. Three sisters of various ages lived 
here; Margaret Naime, must have been past 
thirty, her sisters Mary and Eate, were much 
younger. 

The parents had died within a few weeks of one 
another, before we came to Saybourne. The 
father, a prosperous merchant, had been ruined 
by a speculative partner, and came to settle in 
our village when his younger daughters were little 
girls. 

People said that Margaret Naime's manner was 
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repelling : I think she did not mean it to be so ; 
but she remembered though her sisters could noti 
the very different style in which she had lived as 
a girl. 

She was taU, rather awkward, but clever-looking. 
Both she and Eate were dark and harsh-featured, 
like their father they said. 

Mary Nairne was unlike her sisters ; I gathered 
that she was like her mother, a gentle, meek 
woman, who had brought her husband money, 
and un-ending worship. When he died, it seemed 
to the poor woman that the business of her life 
ended, and she soon followed him. 

Mary Nairne was shy and also timid, she lacked 
power to produce herself. She had, however, 
especial tastes, she had a good notion of sketching 
from nature, and she loved poetry. She also 
dearly loved little ones, and the poorer villagers 
interested her. 

'' I am not afraid of them," she said one day, 
in a rarely expansive moment, for different as she 
was from her cold and studious elder sister, and 
from abrupt, pugnacious Eate, Mary shared the 
family reserve and reticence in regard to all which 
concerned the Nairnes. 

She was about eighteen when we came to 
Sayboume, and at first sight, I thought her as 
plain as her sisters were. 
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''She might at least let that gentle Mary, 
come up ^nd make acquaintance/' Miss Stenson 
said. 

In my heart, I thought that Mary Naime 
would be far too timid to visit alone at the Court. 
Miss Naime could talk on many subjects, she 
seemed fairly well-educated. Her sisters brought 
up in out-of-the-way Sayboume, had only had 
the teaching she could give them. 

I admire deference to parents and superiors, but 
the homage and implicit obedience shown to 
Margaret Naime by her sisters, seemed slavish. 

Some of our other neighbours who lived only a 
few miles away, had called on the Naimes, but 
were coldly received ; Margaret Naime said that 
distance made it impossible to return visits, and 
little by little the sisters had been left to them- 
selves. We felt very sorry for Mary and Eate, 
but they did not seem to pity themselves. 

Soon after her twenty-first birthday, Mary 
came up to see me ; there was a scared expres- 
sion in her eyes. I had become attached to her, 
and I felt interested. 

"I have really something to tell you, Mrs. 
Curragh, guess what it is." 

She spoke less shyly than usual, her eyes 
glowed as they had done, when she told the story 
of Bed Biding Hood to the children. 
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** Perhaps one of you is going to be married ? 
Is it you, Mary ? " 

" Oh no, that can never be. Margaret says we 
can neither of us marry. Must I tell you ? " 
she asked imploringly. 

I laughed : " Certainly not, dear child, unless 
you wish to do so." 

She had a pretty round chin, and now before 
she answered, she held it in her cotton-gloved 
hand, and looked wistfully at me. 

" But I do wish very much ; I don't think you 
would let me tell, if it wasn't right ? It is nothing 
secret, only Margaret says Kate and I are too 
young to make a good choice, and father's will 
gives Margaret power to refuse consent, if she 
does not think our choice good. So we never 
think about marrying." 

I felt suddenly angry at the bondage in which 
these girls were kept, seeing no one, and going 
nowhere. I said most imprudently : 

'* You mean that which your sister considers a 
good choice." 

Mary looked shocked. 

''Ah 1 Margaret is always right ; she always 
knows what is best." 

I waived this point, "Tell me your news, 
Mary ? " I said. 
''We are going away directly, Margaret will 
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shut up the house for dx months, she thinks I 
need change." 

This was certainly a surprise. 

'< Your sister is very clever to manage it all by 
herself." 

" Ah but that is just Margaret : she never fidgets 
ot fusses ; she plans out something and does it, 
there never was anyone to equal Margaret." 

I was glad that she followed up her last remark 
by saying, *' good-bye." This slavish worship 
rritated me ; I did not believe that Margaret 
Naime deserved it ; she did not seem to show affec- 
tion to her young sisters, they were evidently 
afiraid of her. 

After the three sisters quitted Sayboume, I heard 
now and then from Mary Naime. Her letters 
were bright and affectionate, and in her descrip- 
tions of the places they visited, she shewed an 
acuteness of observation, and a vein of humour I 
had not suspected in her. It is strange how often 
a timid person's letters reveal the true character, 
which outside manner hides. The letters how- 
ever, soon became variable ; sometimes very gay 
and happy, more often dull and reserved. The 
last one was despondent. I answered it ; since 
then, there had been silence. 

A year had passed since their departure, when 
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fed diaeontentod amid such Borronndings, when a 
touch on my shoulder, made me look up. 

Mary Naime stood beside me, laughing at my 
surprise. 

She kissed me a£Edctionately. 

" We came home last night, dear Mrs. Curragh, 
I felt I must see you at once." 

" You dear child, I am so glad to see you ; Ihave 
missed you so much." 

As I said this, the words seemed to be spoken 
by some one else, the change I saw in my 
visitor startled me. 

Mary looked fragile and delicate ; the glow I had 
sometimes seen in her eyes had come to stay; 
they had a wistful, an almost pathetic tenderness. 
They seemed to ask for something. 

"Have you been happy all this while? Are 
you glad to come back to us, Mary ? " 

She blushed, tears came to her eyes. 

* I am glad to see you again, yet I wished 
to stay in Wensleydale. I was so happy, oh so 
happy there. I must not linger now. I am only 
a visiting card, I promised to go back directly. 
You will come and see us very soon won't you ? 
Then I'll walk back with you, and we can have 
a good talk." 

There was a suppressed excitement about her 
as she kissed me she hastened away smiling. 
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without the shy awkwardness that had fonnedy 
spoUed her. 

In the evening, I told Bryan about the altera- 
tion I saw in Mary Naime. 

'' It is only natural, isn't it ? Your little stay- 
at-home girl has seen something of the outside 
world, and the change has developed her. She 
has perhaps learned to think for herself." 

I shook my head at him. 

" See what it is to be a man. I believe the 
root of this change lies deeper, I think Mary is in 
love. 

Of course Bryan laughed at me : 

" I thought a romance was coming," he said. 

Several days later, I went down to see Miss 
Naime. 

She seemed even graver than she used to be, 
when I asked for Mary she said she was not in. 
She added that Kate was in the garden planting 
some ferns and wild roots which had been sent 
them from Yorkshire. She said this with a 
sort of suppressed excitement. 

** You liked Yorkshire, did you not ? Where 
did you make the longest stay ? " 

'' We moved about, we were first in Teesdale, 
then in Wensleydale ; we also saw York and Bipon, 
and visitedmost of the old Cistercian Abbeys." She 
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checked herself, and abraptly asked me after my 
husband, and some of the poorer village people. 

While I answered her questions, the door 
opened and the maid announced ' Mr. Gray.' 

A male visitor at Miss Naime's was a novelty ; 
I felt inquisitive. 

There came in a remarkable looking man, of 
middle height and age. He was clean shaved, his 
hair was iron-grey, but his dark eyes were full of 
vigour. His features were well cut, and he had a 
frank expression. 

I felt at once that this man was both sincere 
and refined, qualities not always found together. 
I was puzzled as to his age, but the alertness 
and enjoyment with which he spoke of a recent 
cricket-match, showed that he was still young. 

'' Your sisters are well, I hope ? " he said to 
Miss Nairne. 

A httle pink flush rose in her cheeks. 

" Yes thank you ; they are neither of them in," 
she answered ; "I do not expect Mary for some 
time." 

I fancied that he looked determined, harder 
than he had seemed when he came in. I wished 
I had time to stay longer, for I was greatly in- 
terested in him and also by the change he seemed 
to work in Miss Nairne. 

His manner was calm, so was hers, yet the 
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exdtement in her eyes told me tiist fha man had 
an especial motive for his visit, and that Miss 
Naime gnessed at it. 

Was he going to propose to her? I felt sure that 
she thought so; his sensible &oet and refined 
pleasant manner charmed me. Walking home 
along the hedge-bordered road, I decided that ICr. 
Gray was too good for Miss Naime. 

I tamed the comer, and saw Mary coming 
towards me from the village. 

She looked bright and excited as she harried to 
meet me. 

''Tou don't mean to tell me yoa have been 
calling at our house ? Well then, I shall walk 
back with you to the Bectory." 

I stood still under the shade of a big elm-tree 
at the comer. 

** Shall we stay here a few minutes? Yes I 
have been calling on your sister, and I left her 
with another visitor, Mr. Gray — ^he made especial 
enquiries after you and your sister Eate." 

Mary reddened, her eyes droopped. 

" Margaret was very glad to see him, was she 
not ? " she quietly asked. 

'' I think so." I felt disappointed, it was evident 
to me that Mr. Gray was Miss Naime's lover, 
'' He seems very nice." I went on, " have yoa 
known him long Mary ? " 
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** We were intxodaced to him in Wenaleydale 
several months ago; after that we often met. 
" She raised her eyes, and looked earnestly at me ; 
then with a deep sigh, " I can't tell you what a 
delightful companion he is." 

" Shall you like him for a brother-in-law 
Mary?" 

Her cheeks flamed, she looked disturbed ; and 
moved on, I believe she wanted to get away from 
me. 

I walked beside her, but I could no longer see 
her face ; presently she asked in a troubled voice : 

" That is why I wanted a talk with you. Is 
this feeling wrong? I — I like Mr. Gray, but I 
could not bear to have him for a brother." 

I felt in a dilemma : she turned suddenly to 
me, she was quivering with impatience. 

" Is this wicked ? " 

" You say you like him ? " 

She turned away again. 

" Oh yes, I must say good-bye, dear Mrs. 
Curragh." 

She kissed me, and hurried away without 
looking back. 

My poor Mary had betrayed herself ; she loved 
this man, the great change I had seen in her was 
explained. It was possible that he perferred the 
elder sister ; some men are strange — there might 
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soon be a tragedy in this fiunily life which had 
seemed so peaceful. 

I was fall of sad thoughts as I went home. I 
asked myself whether Mary would not have been 
happier if she had remained the sort of chrysalis 
she had been a year ago. I also wondered what 
was happening between the elder sister, and her 
visitor, had he asked Miss Naime to marry him? 

I learned this later. 

When Mr. Gray found himself alone with his 
hostess, he said : 

'' I think Mrs. Curragh is a great friend of your 
sister's?" 

Margaret Naime looked steadily at him ; then 
she said : 

'' I believe Mrs. Curragh likes my sister Mary, 
but I do not encourage my young sisters to make 
friends out of their family — " she paused with a 
compassionate smile ; '' I beg your pardon, men 
do not understand these matters. You know 
there are three of us, and sisters are usually com- 
panions for one another." 

" Your sisters will probably marry, you will 
perhaps seek a home of your own ? " 

He was surprised to see the cold impassive face 
flush, Miss Nairne looked conscious, and confused. 

" I must ask you to explain your meaning?" 
she said gently. 
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''That is my intention, I wish to be quite 
definite with yon; my hope is that I shall 
persuade your sister Mary to become my wife." 

The sudden fierce light in her eyes startled 
him. 

" Have you spoken to Mary ? " 

" Not yet ; I came to-day for that purpose." 

The older sister looked obstinate. She said very 
coldly : 

" I must ask you not to put such a notion into 
Mary's head, she is still a child." 

" Pardon me, she is woman enough to choose 
for herself ; and in such a matter as marriage every 
one is a firee agent." 

*' I do not think so, my father was of my way 
of thinking ; his will as good as forbids my sisters 
to marry without my consent." 

Mr. Gray paused to consider this assertion, then 
he looked pleasantly at Miss Nairne. 

"You will consent to my proposal, will you 
not ? I am attached to your sister, and I can give 
her a comfortable home." 

" I could not think of such a thing. Mary is 
far too young, I really must ask you not to repeat 
your visit ; if you see my sister, remember, I beg 
you will not speak to her, on this subject." 

She rose and rang the bell, before he could 
answer. 
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'^lam going/' he said; "I will befinnk; if 
I meet your sister, I shall ask her to marry me. 
Good-day to you." 

She turned away and he left the house. 

'' What detestable tyranny I " he said to himsell 

He was out of sight of the house, when he saw 
a girl hurrying towards him; it was Mary 
Naime. 

Her eyes were bent on the dusty road. She 
started when she saw Mr. Gray. He took her 
hand, and held it. 

** I am so glad, but I meant to find you." 

His determined manner alarmed her ; she tried 
to appear unconcerned. 

'* You have been calling at our house? " 

*'Yes, I saw your sister, but my visit was 
meant for you. Tou did not know then that I 
had written to Miss Nairne, saying I hoped to 
call to-day?" 

He felt that her slim fingers were trying to slip 
from his grasp. Some months ago, he had begun 
to explain himself, he was going to ask Mary if she 
could love him. Then Miss Naime had suddenly 
called the girl away ; he had not found another 
chance, and he suspected ; he resolved not to trust 
his hopes to a letter which might be kept back and 
never reach Mary. This time he had her to him- 
self, he hoped she would listen to him ; at any 
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rate he must speak out, for he might not get 
another opportunity. 

" You do not answer " ; He bent OTer her, 
trying to look into the eyes shaded by her hat, 
''Are you vexed that I came purposely to see 
you?" 

She was sorely troubled ; but she had to speak 
the truth. 

** I — ^I, am sorry I was out." Then with an 
unbelieving smile, " but how oould you want me, 
when you had Margaret to talk to ? " 

He looked surprised. 

"When did I give you reason to suppose I 
preferred your sister to you ? " 

'< Everybody thinks so, everybody thought — " 
the poor child longed to run away, yet she could 
not bring herself to leave him. 

They had nearly reached the house. 

"We'U turn back, I cannot spare you yet." 
He again took possession of her hand, which had 
managed to free itself. 

"You remember that day at Aysgarth, you 
were sketching ; your sisters went on, and I stayed 
with you ? You remember ? " 

" Yes I remember." 

It was not likely she would ever forget that day 
of days, stored as a cherished memory ; she had 
thought he cared specially for her, and a glow of 
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happiness in which a little fear mingled, had 
warmed her whole heing; then Margaret called 
her away, accused her of being forward, and said 
she mnst certainly have lowered herself in Mr. 
Gray's opinion ; and though Mary met him again, 
she had been shy with him. 
She sighed, she could not answer hiuL 
** Tell me, did I grieve you that day ? " 
His Yoice sounded hoarse and changed to Mary ; 
she looked up, and the love she saw in his eyes, 
held hers an instant ; then she pulled her hand 
away and hid her hot &ce. 

He drew her under the shelter of the hedge, and 
put his arm round her. 

*' You dear little girl, tell me you love me." 
''I cannot, I may not say so — "she sobbed, 
** Margaret would not like it." 

There was a pause ; he realised how timid she 
was, and pressed her closer to him. She sub- 
mitted, and he said : 

" We met twice after that day, each time, you 
avoided me ; I wished to ask you if you would be 
my wife, but I could not see you alone, then I 
was summoned to Vienna to my brother who 
was ill there. I have only just come back. I 
love you so much dear girl, that you must if you 
will, answer me. I cannot be happy without you 
Mary, will you not try to love me dearest? " 
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She raised her head, and drew away from his 
arm. 

" I cannot, indeed I dare not/' she said sadly, 
'' Margaret says Kate and I may not marry, miless 
she chooses for us." 

He smiled : 

'' I prefer to take my answer from yon ; if yon 
love me, you will say, " Yes John." 

She smiled so timidly that she looked pathetic. 

** I most tell Margaret, really I must. She 
may perhaps consent, because she likes you so 
much." 

" My dearest," he said very tenderly, " if you 
are sweet enough to choose me for your husband, 
you will trust me, will you not ? " 

" I do trust you," she said very timidly. 

" Thank you, you are a darling." He bent 
down, and kissed her. ''Now listen. You are 
more than twenty-one, you told me so. You 
need not, legally, ask your sister's consent ; you 
can do so, if it pleases you, but remember you 
are free. Did your sister give any reason why 
you could not marry ? " 

'* She said our father's will gives her power to 
prevent us from leaving her." 

** She may marry, what is to happen in that 
case ? " 

*' I don't know," Mary said thoughtfully. 
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80 £ur they had had the road to themselTea, 
now creaking soonds gave warning of an ap- 
proaching waggon. 

'' Please let me go/' 

'' In a moment," he said unwillingly. " Do as 
yon like about telling your sister, but remember, 
you have owned that yon love me, yon dear girl, 
and I am determined to make you my wife. I do 
not care what Miss Naime or anybody else says. 
I shall be here again in less than a week. You 
will come to me, will you not, when I ask you ? " 

He kissed her, and hurried away. 

Then strange to say, Mary's fear fled; she 
longed to feel his arm once more round her. But 
he was already out of sight ; he had turned the 
corner that led to the village. 

I, meanwhile, had gone straight home, and 
was much surprised when Mr. Gray was shown 
into our drawing-room. 

** Please forgive my intrusion," he said, " I 
seem to have known you for months, my dear 
Mary talked so much about you." 

His manner was hurried, and excited. 

" Are you attached to my friend Mary ? " 

*'I loved ber the first time I saw her; and 
apart from that, I am determined to free ber from 
her elder sister's tyranny. Mary and Kate also, 
are slaves, Mrs. Curragh ; worse than that, they 
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are in a way hypnotiaedy they are not able to 
realise that their Eoster is a tyrant/' 

Deeply interested, I said : — 

''Has the dear girl promised to be your wife?" 

He looked at me ; I read in his eyes that he 
would conquer. 

'' Miss Naime has forbidden me the house, but 
Mary loves me, and that gives me power to act. 
The dear girl tells me that her father's will gives 
Miss Naime authority to forbid her marriage. I 
came here to ask whether you can tell me any- 
thing about this clause in the father's will. You 
will pardon my abruptness will you not? " 

I told him sll I knew, that each of the girls had 
a small income ; so long as they lived together, 
they were fairly well off. 

Sudden delight shone in his eyes : 

''Thank you very much," he exclaimed, "I 
must see that will ; I am glad to hear that Mary 
has an income, it makes my way easier." 

He shook hands, and departed. 

I felt utterly disappointed and disgusted. 

I could not sleep ; my thoughts were so full of 
Mary Naime. Next morning, I asked Bryan if 
he would call on the elder sister, and inquire for 
my friend. 

He came back laughing. 

" Your friend is all right. Miss Naime was very 
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pleasant ; she said she was in a hnzry, starting 
Mary off to see an aont who is very ill." 

" I don't believe it." 

Bryan looked surprised, then he langhed. 

"There's nothing like a decided opinion; is 
there, Norah?" 

Two days passed ; on the third, I went down 
the village to see a woman who was ill, and then 
on to the Naime's. I was very uneasy about 
Mary, I knew that we were her only friends in 
Sayboome. 

I asked for Miss Nairne ; the new maid, who 
opened the door, said she believed her mistress 
was engaged ; would I wait in the dining-room ? 

The bay-window on the right side of the house, 
belonged to the dining-room. Looking out of it 
into the garden, I saw Eate Nairne, some way off, 
staring up at the back windows, which I of course, 
could not see. I wondered who or what she 
could be looking at, for I knew that the bed- 
chambers of the three sisters were in front. My 
suspicion became certainty. 

The door opened, in came Miss Nairne. She 
looked rufSed, but greeted me politely. 

" I came to see Mary." 

Her face at once darkened; she looked very 
stern. 
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" Did not the Rector teU yon ?— " 

She stopped, and tamed her head sharply, at 
the sound of voices in the hall. 

In a moment, Mr. Gray came in onannonnced. 

''Sir/' Miss Naime said, " I gave orders that I 
could not see you. Have you forced your way 
in?" 

For a moment he looked stem ; then thinking 
better of it, he smiled. 

''Pardon me, I have come to see Miss Mary 
Naime." 

Miss Naime unbent a little. It seemed as if 
she were about to end this business amicably. 
Before she could answer, I said : 

" I'U go upstairs, and find Mary ; without more 
ado, I went. 

Mr. Gray and Miss Naime looked at] one 
another. 

" I believe I can excuse my boldness, if I may 
sit down," he said pleasantly. 

She seated herself, and he followed her example. 

" I have seen Mr. Naime's will, and I have no 
wish to lessen your income. I find nothing in the 
will which can control Mary's choice, I therefore 
propose to take her away from you." He went 
on quickly, lest she should interrupt : " I wish 
only for Mary herself, not for her money. She 
will consent to a short engagement ; Mrs. Curragh 
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will meanwhile receive her at the Beefany. I 
think that is all I have to say." 

While he jerked oat these sentences, some 
colour came back to her strong hob : then her lips 
omded and her eyes flashed brightly at him. 

" I always thon^t you a £do1, Jdbn Ghray, but 
I fanciedyoawerea gentleman. I see my mistake; 
yon propose to purchase your wife, as a tradesman 
buys a piece of calico. Take her, then, at once, 
she is a rebel whom I will never see again.*' 

Miss Naime passed out of the room by the side- 
door, just as I, and poor terrified Mary, came into 
it from the hall. 

Miss Naime gave up her house and quitted 
Sayboume before her sister's wedding-day ; I fear 
she has not forgiven Mary's 



CHAPTER Xm 

BOBIN 

I used to think, when I looked at old Dame 
Grover, that records of a stormy life showed on 
her deeply lined forehead, in the serpentine cnrve 
of her heavy eyebrows, and in the sudden 
brightening of her dark eyes. 

She had lived for several years in Sayboume, 
but no one knew whence she came. The old 
people pitied her, and said she had been cruelly 
treated by her late husband's grandson. It 
appeared that she had brought this boy up since 
his mother's death, and that when she came to 
our village, she put Bobin to the church school ; 
the boy had grumbled, and had told the school- 
master and others that his grannie could well 
afford to send him to the grammar-school at 
Exton. 

Mr. Parker, our schoolmaster, said that the 
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boy deserved a better class education than he 
could get among the village boys; he had even 
offered to give the lad evening lessons for a 
trifling extra payment. 

Dame Grover, however, had declared herself 
unable to incur any expense in regard to teaching. 
She said she was willing to give the boy a home, 
though he was really no kin of hers. 

When the schoolmaster had asked her what 
she meant to do with Bobin, she answered that 
the boy should have his choice. He might either 
follow the plough, and continue to live with her, 
or he might go before the mast, and she would 
provide his outfit. In the latter case, she should 
wash her hands of him, and he must in future 
shift for himself. 

Some months before we came to Sayboume, 
when Bobin was about thirteen years old, he and 
his grandmother began to quarrel. The boy 
looked sad and downcast as he went to school ; 
but when the schoolmaster questioned him he 
was sullen. The kind man was troubled, and he 
at last resolved to call on Mrs. Grover, and 
question her about the change in his pupil. 
Then a strange thing happened. 

Bobin, who loved his lessons, and who had 
always been extremely regular in his attendance, 
was one day missing from school. In the evening, 
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the master called to inquire for his pnpil, and 
was told that he had not been seen since the 
previous night. 

Dame Grover said he had quarrelled with her., 
and had then flung out of the house. She left 
the door unlocked, and went to bed. In the 
morning she saw that his bed had not been slept 
in. 

The schoolmaster asked whether she had 
inquired among the neighbours. She said she 
had been so greatly upset by the shock, she had 
not thought to do so ; also her rheumatic ankles 
prevented her from going about. 

Mr. Parker made many fruitless inquiries. No 
one had seen the boy ; everyone was sorry for 
Mrs. Grover; the villagers said it was hard on 
the old woman to be deserted by the child she 
had so carefully reared at her own expense. 

Except Parker, no one had ocured much for Bobin. 
He was a good-looking boy, well grown and clever, 
but he was reserved, and did not make friends 
with other boys. PubHc opinion in the village 
sided entirely with Mrs. Grover, left by the boy 
just when in a few years he might have been able 
to earn his own living. It was a hard case, they 
said, she was a worthy old soul, and much to be 
pitied. 

When Bryan and I made her acquaintance we 
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saw tliat she had, in the cant phrase, '' known 
better days." We were no longer surprised that 
the missing boy had wished for superior schooling, 
he mnst have felt the difference between his 
grandmother and most of the Saybonme people. 

One day when I went to see her, I asked if 
she had news of the boy. 

She drew herself np : 

" I never wish to hear of him again/' she said. 

I wondered how old she was, her eyes looked 
so bright as she fixed them inquiringly on me. 
Her hands, however, were withered and fleshless ; 
yet as I glanced at those yellow bony fingers, they 
seemed to me extremely strong. I bad been 
told that the old woman hved entirely alone, that 
she never allowed anyone to help her in her 
housework. 

Always gentle, indeed gracious in manner, she 
was silent and thoughtful. Though evidently 
very poor, everything about her was neat and 
clean. We thought it strange that she never ap- 
peared at church, though she was on excellent 
terms with all her neighbours. 

At one time she bad visited the Mason sisters ; 
but she was now, she said, too lame to leave 
her house. She had a nice garden, but since 
Robin's departure she had not tended it or set 
any fresh plants. Her occupation seemed to be 
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knitting for those neighbours who could provide 
her with wool: she said she was too poor to 
purchase it, she preferred to be paid for the time 
spent on the work. 

Many a neighbour who could ill afford it used 
to pay Mrs. Grover for knitting a comforter, or a 
pair of stockings, so that the poor old soul might 
earn a few pence. 

Sometimes the miller sent her a bag of meal, 
and pretty Polly, a child in those days, used to 
take her milk, and sometimes a little butter from 
Moore's farm. The poorer neighbours, too, gave 
the dame potatoes and other vegetables. 

Mary Stenson told me she believed Mrs. Grover 
never allowed herself to taste butcher's meat, 
though the cart came through the village twice a 
week from Exton. I know the kind girl often 
took the dame provisions. 

The old woman did not complain of anything, 
she was always tranquil and neat-looking. A 
general respect was felt for pleasant Mrs. Grover ; 
the village seemed to feel bound to make her 
aware of the opinion it held about her. 

So things went on for more than a year. 

One Autumn the Stensons had a friend to stay 
with them who was a stranger to Sayboume. 
We were asked to dine with him at Stenson 
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Court. After that he came to see as at the 
Bectory. 

We liked this Mr. Prior. He was abont fifty* a 
well-read man, who had began life as a doctor. 
Then a fortmie was left him, and he had since 
spent much time in travelling, and in physio- 
logical stndy. 

He one day asked me if we had any notable 
characters in the village ; if we had would I take 
him round to see a few of the people P 

" I feel more interest in the inhabitants of the 
cottages than in the look of their dwellings," 
he said, "these are certainly charming with 
climbing roses, honey-suckles, and nasturtiums ; 
yet sometimes behind these smiling outsides, one 
finds people with very queer stories." 

" Our villagers seem to be fairly commonplace." 

*^ You have only been here a year, I think," he 
answered. " Ah I there's a remarkable face." 

We were near Mrs. Grover's cottage. She was 
at her door, showing out rosy-faced Kitty Mason. 

I was looking at the apple-tree in the back 
garden. Under the blaze of golden sunshine it 
glowed with a wealth of ruddy fruit. 

" Do you mean the elder woman ? " 

"Yes; the other face only suggests cherubic 
bliss, combined with liberal eating and sleeping ; 
she looks too healthy to consider drink an element 
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of enjoyment. The older woman I should like to 
have a talk with — that is, if you do not object — 
her face interests me." 

" We'll go in ; she's a nice old body." 

''No donbt/' he said in a cynical tone, as I 
opened the garden gate. 

Dame Grover had seen as coming, and she 
stood waiting as we went up the tiny path to the 
cottage door. 

There was only a small entrance passage, with 
a door on either side of it ; the passage did not lead 
on to the back as in the larger cottages. The room 
on the left had a sort of step-ladder which led 
to two sleeping-rooms in the roof, it had also a 
back door leading to the wood-shed. 

Mrs. Grover did not show us into this room, 
which was her kitchen ; she opened the door on 
the right. She looked grave and pale, I thought, 
as she asked us in. She usually received me with 
a pleasant smile. 

•' This is Mr. Prior," I said. '* He is staying 
at the Court, and he is interested in Saybourne." 

Instead of her gentle, gracious smile she seemed 
ill at ease. I fancied she felt shy of this stranger. 

" He'll find Saybourne a quiet place enough," 
she said dully. 

Mr. Prior seemed to be studying the room. He 
told me afterwards that he was trying to re- 
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member where he had seen the woman ; he had 
noted a change in her expression when he spoke 
to her. When he first canght sight of her, talking 
with Kitty Mason and smiling at her. Dame 
Grover had seemed a di&rent woman, erect and 
perfectly self-possessed. 

I noticed that her eyes strayed to Mr. Prior's 
fEMse, fdrtiYely, as if she did not wish her observa- 
tion to be remarked. 

''What a crop of apples yon have this year, 
Mrs. Grover." I said. 

"Yes/* Mr. Prior chimed in, " I noted the tree ; 
it makes a pretty picture in the sunshine." 

'* I believe there's a heavy crop/' she answered 
coldly, " but I've scarce looked at it ; I never go 
in my garden." 

*'Do you wish to sell your apples when yon 
gather them? " I said. 

Her eyes suddenly brightened ; she considered 
a moment, then she said : 

** Oh no, I don't gather them ; they'll fall when 
they're ripe." 

*' An apple is the wholesomest fruit that grows," 
said Mr. Prior. " It seems a pity to let fine fruit 
bruise by falling." 

She smiled. " The boys'U gain by it, Sir." 

Her smile made her look years younger. 

Mr. Prior stared hard at her. 
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** Surely I have seen yon before, Mrs. Grover ; 
where was it ? " he said. 

She looked at him with grave surprise. 

" IVe no remembranoe of yon, Sir." 

"Stay; I know now," he said. "I was a 
doctor at the time. I was called to attend — ^I 
think it was your husband's daughter, you and 
she were both widows. I remember it all now ; 
she was very ill, and you were nursing her. 
Surely you recollect this ? " 

She looked steadily at him. 

" I've no recollection, Sir, of you or of what 
you mention. I had a stepdaughter some years 
ago, but I was not with her when she died." 

I was puzzled by Mr. Prior's manner, he 
seemed troubled. 

The old woman kept her bright eyes on his face, 
she looked caJm enough, but her long yellow 
fingers moved restlessly as they lay in her lap. 

** I will come and see you to-morrow ; I have a 
photograph of myself taken at that time, which 
will help you to remember me." 

Mrs. Grover still looked caJm. 

** You can come if you please Sir." 

We both rose to go. I was saying " Good-bye," 
when Mr. Prior interjected : 

" By-the-bye, there was a boy with you, a dear 
little fellow ; what has become of him ? " 
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She stretched oat the bony fingtts of one hand, 
as though to ward o£F a blow. 

She gave a nervous laugh. ** Yon talk riddles 
to me, Sir, yon are thinking of someone else, 
yon mistake me for another person. Are yon 
snre the woman yon are thinking of was named 
Grover?" 

Her smile was almost spiteful as she pnt this 
question. Mr. Prior seemed yet more troubled. 

''I do not remember the stepmother's name, 
my patient's name was not Grover, but she was 
a married woman — or, rather, a widow." 

He moved to go. 

She rose and followed him to the door. 

I thooght she walked unsteadily. 

At the door Mr. Prior looked back into the room. 

" Curiously enough/' he said, " a Carlisle man 
was talking to me the other day about that boy." 

She turned her back on him without a word. 
• .... 

At the garden gate we met Bryan coming up 
the village, and nothing was said about Mrs. 
Grover. 

When we were in the drawing-room after 
dinner, Mr. Prior, who had been rather silent, 
said gravely : 

"Do you know, I'm a good deal exercised 
about Mrs. Grover. It seems hardly possible I 
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can be mistaken in the woman. These are the 
facts. Nearly a dozen years ago I was called in 
late one evening to a young woman who seemed 
to be dying. I thought at first she had been 
poisoned, and I treated her according to that 
belief. She, however, gave no hint that such 
was the case, though I could see she disliked the 
woman who nursed her — ^her father's widow. 
The young woman was singularly pretty and 
ladylike. She told me, when she grew better, 
that she was not as poor as she seemed, but she 
was saving every shilling for her boy's education 
when he grew older, for she was determined be 
should be as well taught as his father had been. 
She added in a low voice ' His grandmother would 
grudge any money spent on teaching him.' 

'* I became greatly interested in my patient and 
her boy. She had almost recovered when I was 
summoned to the sick-bed of a cousin who had 
made me his heir. I did not return to Carlisle or 
to my profession. But not long ago, in town, I 
met a man who took my practice up there. He 
began to talk to me about my old patients, and I 
inquired for this woman and her boy. He said 
that after making a very good recovery, she and 
her boy went suddenly away without leaving any 
address, and that a week or so later the old woman 
departed in the same quiet way. They were not 
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in debt, and the few persons they knew were 
greatly surprised by the mystery of their de- 
parture. I remember now the young woman's 
name was Binney ; my successor added that he 
should like to hear news of Mrs. Binney and her 
boy, and asked me if I ever met with them to let 
him know. It seems to me a strange coincidence 
that in the first cottage I went to in this village 
I should be so strongly reminded of that time in 
CarUsle." 

My husband looked questioning ; and Mr. Prior 
told him of his talk with Mrs. Grover. 

''Very curious,*' Bryan said, "but one knows 
there have been stories of extraordinary likenesses 
— witness the unfortunate courier of the Lyons 
Mail. Mrs. Grover has been here some time ; she 
was in Sayboume when we came to it." 

" Did she come here alone? " 

" She had a boy with her, but he had left her. 
We never saw him." 

" She seemed troubled when I asked her what 
had become of him." 

" We hear he disappeared suddenly. Parker 
our schoolmaster, was very fond of the boy ; he 
said he deserved a better education than he could 
get in a village school. I believe he offered to 
give him teaching in the evening, but the grand- 
mother would not hear of it. She and her grand- 
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son seem to have disagreed, the neighbours often 
heard them quarrelling. One morning the lad 
was not forthcoming, his grandmother believed 
he had rxm away. He has never since been heard 
of." 

Mr. Prior sat thinking. 

** Have you ever asked the woman if she has 
any notion what has become of him P " he asked. 

'* She told my wife she never wished to hear of 
him ; her neighbours say that his desertion of his 
grandmother was most ungrateful. The woman 
is so universally respected that everyone seems to 
have sided with her against the boy.'* 

''Except Parker, the schoolmaster,*' I said. 
'* I think he has always resented her treatment of 
Eobin." 

''Was his name Bobin ? " Mr. Prior exclaimed. 
"Why ! Bobin was the name of Mrs. Binney's boy. 
Can I have a talk with your schoolmaster ? In 
fact, I must see him. Mrs. Grover has something 
to hide, or she would not have been so resolute in 
not knowing me. I had all the time a conscious- 
ness that she was trying to throw dust in my 
eyes." 

" What do you mean ? " 

I could see that Bryan was disturbed as well as 
surprised. 

Mr. Prior looked serious, his excitement had 
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gone, he seemed to be shrinkiiig from flomathing 
painfal. 

''I can hardly explain my meaning, bnt I 
believe my instinct is true in this matter. I felt 
sure when I saw Mrs. Grover, and Ustened to her, 
that she was hiding a secret. I have a strange 
feeling about her." 

''I see. Yon think she knows why Bobin 
went away, that she was the cause of his 
departure ? " 

He looked very earnestly at Bryan. 

'* Yes, I do mean that, though not quite as you 
understand it. I am afraid Mrs. Curragh " — he 
glanced kindly at me — " you are very tired." 

His manner startled me but I guessed that he 
wanted to be alone with Bryan so I wished them 
good-night, and went upstairs. 

It seemed to me that Mr. Prior stayed a long 
time talking in my husband's study. At last I 
heard the house-door close behind him ; and I fell 
asleep. 

..... 

Just before the boys came rushing from the 
schoolhouse on the hill, Mr. Prior went out to see 
the schoolmaster ; but first he walked down-hill to 
the village, and called on Mrs. Grover. 

She opened the door, and with her usual inscrut- 
able smile she asked him to come in. He followed 
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her into the little parlour, but he did not take the 
chair she put forward for him. 

" No, thank yoa. Mrs. Grover, I do not wish 
to deceive you. I do not come in a friendly 
spirit; unless, indeed, I can, before I take any 
farther steps, induce you to confess the truth 
about the disappearance of Bobin Binney." 

She stood silent. He had a queer feeling that 
she was considering him with her eyes as a boa- 
constrictor measures a rabbit before he swallows 
it. She gravely shook her head. 

" Take time," he said. " I've no wish to hurry 
you, but it is my duty to say that it may help you 
very much if you confess the truth.** 

She drew her sinuous eyebrows together. He 
saw her eyes gleam with anger beneath them. 

''You are very strange. Sir, to come and 
threaten a poor lone woman. What do you 
know about me ? I tell you, as I told you yester- 
day, I never saw you before. I believe I can 
have you punished for your cowardly insinuations 
against a poor old woman.*' 

He raised a hand in warning. 

" Take care what you say ; you know very well 
I am the doctor who attended your step-daughter 
in Carlisle, you probably do not know that she 
told me she had hoarded money for Bobin's educa- 
tion. She did not trust you, she said« in regard 
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to the boy. I will tell you wliat I think : as soon 
as the mother died you took this money and kept 
it for yourself instead of putting it to the use it 
was destined for. The boy guessed this, you and 
he quarrelled about it." He paused, and then 
said solemnly, '^ What happened after that, only 
you can tell." 

While the woman listened she had backed 
towards the wall, and she leaned heavily against 
it. Her face, though pale, was unmoved. 

He waited, but she did not speak ; she sat down. 

"I will come again later," he said, "or if you 
prefer it, the Sector will come and hear what you 
have to tell him." 

Mr. Prior told me he can never forget the 
mocking glance she turned on him. 

" You are bent on trying my patience. Sir," 
she said between her set teeth. " I beheve it will 
last out your accusations. Marry come up ! one 
would think you were a magistrate." 

" I have been trying all this while to save you 
from being taken before a magistrate. As yon re- 
fuse to confess, other means must be tried. I am 
now going to Bobin's schoolmaster, so if you 
think better of it, you will find me there." 

He waited still some minutes, but her pale lips 
remained firmly closed. Then he left her. 

He went on about a dozen yards; then he 
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torned back. He told himself he would give her 
another chance. 

Instead of knocking at the door, he looked in at 
the window. 

Mrs. Grover sat at the table facing him, she 
held a pen, a sheet of paper lay before her. The 
look of hatred in her {a,ce startled him : probably 
she was going to set down the truth about the 
boy. 

He turned away again, unwilling to disturb her. 

Mr. Parker's cottage is near the schoolhouse, 
just beyond the church. The schoolmaster was a 
tall, loose-kneed, shambling man, with an amiable, 
thin face, sunken eyes, and long fair hair; but 
though his dark eyes were sunken, they lit up his 
fjEtce with a vigorous intelligence of expression. 

While Mr. Prior told his story he became re- 
assured, as he noted the rapid comprehension of 
his listener. 

"Between ourselves. Sir" — a slight flush showed 
on the schoolmaster's pale cheeks — " I must tell 
you I've had a load on my mind ever since that 
dear little chap left the place. I had nothing 
worth mentioning to go on; only little things 
would crop up. It would have been sheer slander 
to accuse the woman without proof; but what 
you say, Sir, throws a fresh light, and fits exactly 
with my fancies. I believe she herself turned 
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that poor little chap adrift, I'll be bound he did not 
leave her of his own accord without saying good- 
bye." 

Mr. Prior leaned back in his chair, his face 
showed he did not agree with the schoolmaster. 

" I want yon, Mir. Parker, to tell me all you 
know about the boy. Did he say he had quarrels 
with his grandmother?" 

" Once when he was very angiy because she had 
refused my offer of extra teaching, he said she 
was not his grandmother. He said she was his 
grandfather's second wife, and had been unkind 
to his mother." 

"Ah! What did he say about his mother's 
death?" 

"He could tell nothing about it. He had 
measles, and a kind neighbour took him to the 
sea, he stayed there some time, and then Mrs. 
Ghrover came and fetched him away. He asked 
why she brought him to Sayboume instead of 
taking him home, and she told bim his mother 
was dead, and that in future he must live with 
her, though she could ill-afford to have him. He 
said he knew his mother had put away money for 
his education, but Mrs. Grover told him his 
mother had not left any money." 

" Did he quarrel with the woman only because 
she refused yoiur offer ? " 
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''That is just what weighs on me, Sir, and 
makes me feel I ought to have spoken out." 

'' do on/' said Mr. Prior, leaning forward with 
intense interest. 

" The evening before he was, as I think, sent 
away, Bobin went home much earlier than usual. 
I had school accounts to make up, so we could 
not have our usual chat after school hours. He 
very soon came back, he asked me to spare him a 
few minutes. He had a nice face and usually, 
a bright rosy colour, now he looked white and 
terrified. 

"He said that when he went home he could 
not find Mrs. Grover, but he heard a curious noise 
overhead, as if a box was being dragged over the 
bare floor. It seemed strange to him, and he went 
softly upstairs. The bed-room door was shut, and 
he looked through the key-hole. Mrs. Grover 
was sitting with what looked to him like a heap 
of sovereigns in her lap, and there was a hole in 
the floor beside her. The sight at first stupefied 
him, for he knew how poor they were, then in a 
flash he remembered his mother's hoard, and that 
she told him she kept the money by her, instead of 
putting it in the bank. He panted with agitation 
while he told me this. 

" I tried to quiet him. I said he could not be 
Sure that this was his mother's money, it might 
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belong to Mrs. Gtrover, she mig^t have nvad it 
I could not pacify him. He was full of aogv 
when he left me, detennined to have an expianar 
tion with the old woman. 

''My brother, who had been at sea for loms 
years, came next day to see me, so I had no chance 
of my after hours* chat with Bofahi. He did not 
come to school the morning after ; when I called 
to inquire the reason of his absence, Mrs. Ghcover 
said the boy had been very mde and violent, she 
thought he most have gone away in the night, as 
his bed had not been slept in." 

Mr. Prior rose and walked np and down the 
small room thinking. Then he said slowly : 

" I am almost sure that Bobin did not go 
away.'* 

The schoolmaster stared at him with horror. 

** God bless me, Sir ! Do you mean that — ^that 
she made away with him ? *' 

** Yes. Do yon think a determined boy wonld 
give np that money ? We will go to her together, 
and yon shall judge for yourself." 

The schoolmaster seemed utterly unnerved. 

** But, Sir, I hardly understand. Good Heavens 1 
The idea is dreadful I An old woman, too I " 

" I believe her to be insane. My plan is to try 
to manage her quietly without a public scandal." 

Parker soon recovered himself. 
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" I beg your pardon, Sir, I was upset — ^I am 
willing to be of any possible use/* They walked 
downhill in silence, the village was even stiller 
than usual — ^f or it was the time of midday meal iu 
Sayboume. 

Mr. Prior knocked when they reached Mrs. 
Grover's cottage. 

There was no answer, and after a few minutes' 
waiting, he and his companion went in. 

The rooms on either side were empty. Look- 
ing out, they saw there was no one in the garden. 

Mr. Prior hesitated; he looked at the school- 
master. 

"rU go upstairs. Sir," Parker said. "Tm 
better used to these cottages than you are." 

'' She may have gone away," Mr. Prior said to 
himself, but he followed the schoolmaster up 
the step-ladder. 

Parker turned the handle of the door above 
the kitchen. It was not locked or bolted, but it 
would not open, some heavy obstacle from above 
kept it nearly closed. 

The men looked at one another, and then with- 
out a word set their shoulders against the door 
and almost forced it from its hinges. As the 
door opened something feU down heavily behind it. 

They loosed the cord round the neck and made 
sure that the thing was lifeless. 
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They dosed the door and went downstain. 
Mr. Prior looked roand the parlonr, on the table 
he saw a tiny comer of paper showing below the 
bronze inkstand. 

He drew it out, and opened a sheet of note- 
paper, addressed : 

" To John Prior. 

'' Your cnriosity shall never be satisfied by me. 
The apple-tree may give yon news of the boy." 



CHAPTEB XIV 
Thb Villagb Blacksmith 



Some time after we came to Saybonme Mrs. 
Stnbbs, oar capable village schoolmistress, said 
to me: 

" There is Mrs. Wymie, Ma'am the blacksmith's 
aunt; I believe she would be gratified if yon 
called on her. She does not come from these 
parts, and she's more edncated and that, than 
most of the Saybonme people." 

So I called on Mrs. Wynne. 

I fonnd her in a pretty honse some way along 
the road that crossed the bottom of the village : a 
tall, erect woman. 

There was nothing special to note in Mrs. 
Wynne's parlour except a well-filled book-case, 
and an absence of ordinary cottage ornaments. 
Bnt the mistress of the parlonr was remarisable. 
Strongly built and well made, she had once doubt- 
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leBshadablne-eyedy ftdr-huzed Jimoaortofbeixiij; 
now, though she did not look more thm axty, ahe 
had evidently lost her teeth, her month £b11 in a 
little on both aides, and her nose and ohin were 
nearer together than natore had intended. 

I was impressed by her manner of reoeiviogmai 
it was courteous, but thoroughly independent. She 
spoke of the beauty of the village and of the 
pleasure her nephew found in his new employ- 
ment. 

*' It is new to him, then? ** 

" Quite so. His great wish was to be a soldier, 
but there was this difficulty, he did not care for 
the apprentice time be must pass in the ranks till 
he obtained a grade. And neither his means nor 
his position fits him for a commission, at least, he 
thinks so, he is a very modest man, you will 
find, Madam." 

'^ He's a very fine fellow, he looks like a soldier/* 

She looked keenly at me. 

"I don't mind telling you, strictly between 
ourselves, that my Harry has his reasons. I call 
him ' my Harry,' for I've cared for him ever since 
he lost his parents. My brother and his wife died 
years ago, and I, being widowed, was glad to have 
the little fellow to myself. There am't many like 
him, Madam, and that's the truth." 

She looked handsome when she spoke of her 
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nephew, her eyes glowed, her whole face was 
radiant. 

^' He is fortnnate in having yon to care for him, 
as he is nnmarried." 

The glow faded, she became pale, and looked 
years older. 

" Yes, he is nnmarried/' She pansed, as if she 
had more to say, bnt she did not say it. 

Each time I had seen the handsome yonng 
blacksmith I felt sore he had a story, there was so 
much sadness in his eyes. 

Mrs. Wynne went on slowly, " He's too good, 
never suspects anyone, and naturally, he has been 
deceived. Men like Harry look on all girls as 
innocent angels, and give themselves over for a prey 
to those who are often more like devils." 

The animus in her tone surprised me. 

Finding that I did not answer, she added, 
" The girl who deceived Harry was a fool, she 
was quite inferior to him, she hadn't a penny, 
besides, she was carrying on with another man." 

She leaned back, and closed her eyes. 

I oan't tell why I felt contradictory. I wished 
I could see the girl, and judge for myself, there 
had been decided acrimony in Mrs. Wyune's 
tone. 

She must have been conscious of it. She 
presently said graciously : 
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''Yes, and I can't forgim those who wrong 
Harry, he was learning to farm, he might soon 
have been fit for a bailiff bat when he foond oat 
aboat the girl, he— he gave it all ap, and hrooght 
me here, and here we've stayed. He saidhe mast 
have change and real hard work, he finds that 
hammering on the anvil is good fat him/' 

I did not onderstand Mrs. Wynne: bat as I 
walked back to the Bectory I wondered a good 
deal aboat her story, I also wondered whether 
her nephew would give the same version of 
it. 

• • • • • 

Time went by. Mrs. Wynne was much looked 
ap to by the villagers, even Tr]rphena Woods 
considered herself honoored by her notice. Harry 
was popular with the men who gathered in the 
eveniiig at the Flitch ; though Merton, the land- 
lord, thonght him too much of a teetotaller. I 
believe the fine-looking fellow was generally re- 
garded as a woman-hater. However, jast at that 
time there were few young women in Sayboame, 
most of them were in service, either domestic, or 
behind counters in London. 

One day I was passing the forge, Harry stood 
in the doorway, resting from his work. 

I stopped. After a little chat I said, *' I want 
to know the name of a girl I just now met in 
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your road. She is a stranger to me, she was 
going to your house, I fancy/' 

He looked interested. 

''What was she like, Ma'am? Was she tall 
or short ? " 

'* Neither, about middle height. She had a feAr, 
delicate face, and was shy-looking.'* 

Instead of answering, he went back to his 
anvil, caught up his pincers, and fetching a bit of 
iron out of the red heat, began to hammer on it. 

. • a • a 

Meanwhile the girl I had met, had stopped at 
the blacksmith's house, she asked the maid who 
answered her knock whether she could see Mrs. 
Wynne. 

" My name is Peggy Mordaunt," she said. 

The message disturbed Mrs. Wynne, but she 
presently said the visitor might be shown in. 

The slim girl fixed her sweet blue eyes on Mrs. 
Wynne, and went up to greet her. 

The woman rose, and curtsied, but kept both 
hands clasped at her waist. 

"Don't you know me, Mrs. Wynne?" the 
visitor said timidly. ''I've had a long illness, 
but surely I'm not so very much altered ? " 

" Dear me have you been ill ? " Mrs. Wynne put 
out her hand. " You're not at all altered, Peggy ; 
I've not seen you these two years, but I should 
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have known you anywhere. I was only donbtfiil 
whether you came in a friendly spirit. People 
look at things from such different standpoints, 
bat I acted for the best, my girl, in that matter. 
I hope you're doing well for yourself." She 
said this in a patronising tone. ** May I ask 
where you have been all this while ? " 

She stared hard into the shy blue eyes. 

'' I have been with my old uncle in Norwich, 
he is an invalid. I was with him when Agnes 
Morris sent for me." 

Surprise mastered Mrs. Wynne; she changed 
colour. 

" What could Agnes Morris want with you ? " 

All this while she had not asked her visitor to 
sit. 

'* Please sit down. Are you staying in Say- 
bourne ? " 

Mrs. Wynne was ill at ease, she wanted to 
dismiss her visitor, but she shrank from the risk 
of letting her go into the viUage. She might 
possibly meet the blacksmith. 

" No," the girl answered, " I walked over from 
Exton, I came to tell you the news about Agnes 
Morris." 

" What news P " Mrs Wynne asked sharply. 

"Two days ago she died." 

Mrs. Wynne visibly shivered. 
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" I stayed with her to the end. She saw a 
clergyman. She said I was to go to yon at once, 
and tell yon she had passed away." 

Mrs. Wynne stretched ont her firm, plnmp 
hand. 

'' That'll do I don't want to hear any more. 
Poor Agnes has not been in her right mind for 
some time past, and her illness, no donbt, robbed 
her of the wits she had left." 

" Oh, no, Mrs. Wynne, Agnes was qnite herself. 
I was so pnzzled by what she told me that I 
asked the doctor. He said no one could be more 
collected and sensible. He told the lawyer the 
same when he came to alter Miss Morris's will." 

" Altered her will did she ? Poor fool 1 " 

Mrs. Wynne's tone startled Peggy; she had 
thought Harry's aunt a cold, formal woman, but 
her voice seemed full of hatred. 

This self-revelation made the girl's dreaded 
task less difficult. Peggy Mordaunt was neither 
clever nor quick-witted, she was however, good 
and truthful, and something now warned her to be 
less candid than she had meant to be with Harry's 
aunt. She determined not to tell, that Miss 
Morris had left her a good deal of money. 

''I must give the message, Mrs. Wynne, because 
I promised. Agnes told me to say that Harry 
had never cared for her, never even said that he 
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oared. She said she did care for him» but that 
was your doing. You persuaded her that your 
nephew loved her and wished to marry her, and 
to break with me. Agnes said that day I saw 
him coming out of her house, was his only visit 
to her, you had sent him there on business, and 
he never went again. You remember Mrs. 
Wynne, what you told me about Harry's con- 
stant visits to Miss Morris ? " 

"You are talking nonsense, Harry never did care 
for you. You don't know much about men, girl, 
or you'd have found out how changeable they are. 
He never promised to marry you." 

Her voice was very cruel. 

F^gy sat a few minutes silent. She wanted 
to tell the rest of the dead woman's message, but 
Mrs. Wynne's manner frightened her. 

"Have you something more to say?" the 
contemptuous voice went on, " or did you come 
all this way to tell me Agnes is dead ? " 

The stinging tone roused Peggy. She looked 
up with brightened eyes. 

' ' I have some more to tell, Mrs. Wynne. Agnes 
bid me say that what troubled her in dying was 
that she had consented to tell a lie which had 
injured an innocent person. She did not name 
names, but she made me understand. She said, 
* Bid Mrs. Wynne, for her own soul's sake, remedy 
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the evil she has done, and clear the innocent, before 
it is too late." 

The girl's eyes feustened imploringly on the nn- 
moved face before her. 

Mrs. Wynne, however, gave no sign that she 
understood. 

'^The poor soul most have been dreaming,'* 
she said at last. 

'* No, she was wide awake, she was very mrgent. 
She advised me to see Harry too, and tell him all 
the truth myself." 

For a few moments Mrs. Wynne sat silent, 
then she smiled very graciously. 

'* Do as you like, perhaps to see him will be the 
best way, you'll find him at his forge, but don't say 
anjrthing to worry him now that he is so happy. 
Poor Agnes is saved the disappointment of know- 
ing that he's really settled at last ; yes, Harry's 
found a good wife. After the wedding, I shall 
leave the young people for a time, perhaps alto- 
gether, the air here is too keen for me." 

Peggy felt sick and faint. 

" Do you mean it, Mrs. Wynne ? " 

Mrs. Wynne was listening, she thought she 
heard footsteps coming down the road. 

" If you doubt me, Miss Mordaunt, go yourself 
to the Bectory, any one will tell you the way. 
Just ask to see the Bector, and then inquire of 
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him, who Harry Ensor is gdng to miiEcy?'' 

Peggy could not speak, she sat trembling. 

'* Better still, ask Ebucry himself he'U be home 
in a few minutes, I hear him in the road." 

Peggy jumped up. 

"I must go, I oan*t meet him, have you a 
back way out? I must get away before he 
comes." 

Mrs. Wynne had gone to the vnndow, she saw 
Harry not fieur from the gate. 

"Must you?" Then with a pitying smile, 
" Come this way," she opened a side door as she 
spoke, " go through the kitchen and the garden ; 
the lane beyond the back gate brings you out 
on the Exton road, you'll find a hand-post at the 
comer." 

Mrs. Wynne had not appeared at church for 
several Sundays, we feared the poor woman must 
be ill. I called to inquire for her. She smiled 
and said she was as well as usual, she had indeed 
never felt better. To prove this, she talked and 
laughed, and told me an amusing story about 
Tryphena Woods. 

While I sat listening, I noted a great change in 
her ; her clear skin had become sallow, her eyes 
wore a look of keen suffering, her hair even, was 
far grayer than when I first saw her. 
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I told Bryan about this change in Mrs. Wynne's 
looks. '' She will not own she is ill, bnt I £Bar 
she has some deep trouble or sorrow, I wish you 
would call, and see her.'* 

Next day, as we passed the forge, the black- 
smith came out, and asked to speak to us. 

He was very anxious he said about Mrs. 
Wynne, she had lost her appetite, she seemed to 
be wasting away, she rarely spoke, yet she declared 
herself quite well, and refused to consult Dr. 
Dacre. 

Bryan said he would call, and as we went back he 
left me at the end of the village, but when he 
reached the blacksmith's house the maid said her 
mistress was too busy to see anyone. 

It must have been a good while later in the 
year, that I met Harry one morning at the Bectory 
gate. I guessed something was wrong, for he 
was always at his forge in the morning. 

" My aunt is very bad. I've sent the doctor to 
her, and he bid me come to you, Ma'am. He said 
you'd help me find a nurse." 

" What is the matter ? " 

** She fainted off while we were having breakfast. 
Since she came to, she has fallen into a high 
fever. She won't go to bed, and she talks 
strangely. I want to get a nurse as quick as I 
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can — ^will you please tell me where to go for one? *' 

I said I would drive over to Exton and get a 
nurse for him. Meantime, he had better stay with 
Mrs. Wynne. 

He thanked me ; I saw in his eyes the unquiet 
fear which his aunt's changed appearance had 
awakened in me. He said he preferred that 
the nurse should not be a Saybourne woman. 

I felt a little nervous about finding a suitable 
person. The nurses at the home attached to the 
Cottage Hospital on this side of Exton were 
thought much of, and were often engaged. To- 
day I was fortunate — there was one at home. I 
drove on to the town and made a few purchases. 
When I returned to the Home the nurse stood 
waiting for me at the gate. 

By the time I reached Mrs. Wynne's house she 
was worse. Dr. Dacre feared that she would 
develop brain-fever. He told me she would 
probably require two nurses, as her iUness might 
last several weeks, should she prove strong enough 
to battle against it. 

" The wandering will increase," he said. " I 
see it tries poor Ensor terribly, so I sent him back 
to his forge and waited till you came with the 
nurse. I'm afraid the poor sick woman has some- 
thing on her mind." 

One night the nurse was not well, and she 
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asked Mr. Ensor if the maid might watoh for a 
couple of boors while she rested. 

" I will watoh myself/' Harry said, ** Tell me 
what I have to do, and go to bed till I summon yon." 

Harry took a book with him. For some time 
all was quiet in the sick room. 

Mrs. Wynne suddenly raised herself and looked 
wildly at the wall opposite her. 

** No, no Agnes, I cannot do it, I will not pay 
the full price ? . . . Must I die because I blackened 
Peggy ? I will not . . . Poor blue-eyed fool 1 She 
was as innocent of evil as a baby — ^ha-ha-ha I 
knew fiekst enough who the man was," she laughed. 

Her wild laughter seemed to freeze Harry as 
he sat beside the bed, he felt stiff and dumb. 

She presently cried out, " Keep it &om Harry, 
he must not know. For God's sake don't tell 
Harry." 

She fell back exhausted. 

Next morning Harry carelessly, and without 
self-betrayal, questioned the nurse about her 
patient's wandering talk. She said that the sick 
woman raved, over and over again about ' Peggy/ 
and Peggy's brother-in-law, also she cried out in 
terror, lest some man should see Peggy, and 
find out the truth. 

After this talk with the nurse, Harry often 
took part of the night-watch. 
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At the end of severtl wbAb, to the empriee of 
everyone, Mrs. Wynne began to leoofeff. The 
answer to inqumee waB» however, that ahe waa 
not well enongh to see vidtora. 

I asked Dr. Dacre how his patient was, and he 
answered that she was well enoQ^ to see anyone ; 
and also to go away for the short dhange he had 
advised. 

" She's a very strange woman ; there's more in 
her case than meets the eye." 

He went away shrugging his shoulders. 

It was noticed that, with Mrs. Wynne's 
recovery, the stalwart blacksmith had completely 
lost his looks. He was sad and depressed; he 
scarcely took any notice of old friends when they 
stopped to greet him at the forge .... 

One evening he went home earlier than usual. 
He was told supper would not be ready for an 
hour or so. Instead of lighting his pipe and 
taking his usual smoke in the arbour, on which a 
white-blossomed passion-flower shone star-like in 
the twilight, Harry walked from his own snuggery 
across the entrance-passage into the parlour. 

His aunt sat at the table writing by lamplight. 
She evidently bad not heard his arrival, for she 
started when she saw him, and turned over the 
sheet of notepaper before her. 

** You took me by surprise, Harry." 
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"Did I?" His voice was very grave. "I 
have been waiting all these weeks to say some- 
thing special to yon. I have reason to know that 
I may now speak freely." 

He meant by this that he had asked Dr. Dacre 
whether he might speak to his axmt on a subject 
likely to pain her. The doctor had answered 
that she was strong enough to bear it. 

Harry saw her fingers tremble as she placed 
the note-paper in her writing-case and locked it. 
She spoke, however, cheerfully. 

" Whatever can be ailing you, dear boy ? You 
are always so silent and you look as glum as 
a mute." 

<< I am more than glum, I am miserably un- 
happy. I have been sorely wanting this talk, 
but I feared to hinder your recovery. Now you 
must answer me." 

He spoke abruptly, almost savagely ; he craved 
intensely for the light which he knew she had 
power to give him. 

Her eyes glittered. Presently, with a forced 
laugh : 

''You must question me before I can answer. 
Why need you look so tragic ? " 

For answer he drew a letter from his pocket, 
and placed it before her on the table. 
Mrs. Wynne turned it over, saw it was sealed, 
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and that the seal was tmbroken. She nnloohBd 
her writing case, and was putting the letter in it, 
but Harry pat his hand on her arm. 

'' That letter is firom Peggy. Ton will read it 
at once; I most know why Peggy writes to 
yon?" 

She rose np and tried to free her arm. His 
grasp tightened, she winced with the pain he 
gave her. 

"Ton are brutal. Why should I read the 
letter to you ? It cannot interest you now. You 
know very well that the girl took up with " 

*' Stop ! " His eyes were flashing. '' In many 
ways you have been very good to me, but that 
does not justify your conduct. I have reason to 
believe that of set purpose you treacherously des- 
troyed my happiness because you wanted me to 
marry Agnes Morris. Let me have that letter ! " 

She quickly passed it to her right hand and 
glanced at the postmark. 

'' This letter came a fortnight ago. Why has 
it been kept back from me ? " 

''Because when it came, you were too weak 
to bear a discussion, so I waited. I will be frank 
with you. I am sure that Peggy has been here 
to see you, to urge you to confess the truth. You 
brooded over the refusal you gave her ; your re- 
morse flew to your brain." 
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She stared at him, for a moment, she was 
dumb with surprise. Then she said haughtily : 

" Have you lost your senses? Your behaviour 
is unjust, abominable ; who has helped you, I 
may ask, to coin these false accusations ? " 

" Ton know that I speak truly ; you told me all 
this yourself in your delirium. Ask the nurse who 
watched beside you about your ravings ? When I 
relieved her watch, your own words told me 
everything." 

She smiled at him, still holding the letter 
firmly clasped; but the smile was forced and 
sickly. 

*' Why Harry, what has come to you ? You are 
off your head to talk such nonsense. People are 
not held accountable for the fancies they rave 
about in fever. I'm ashamed of you." 

She ended in a shrill hysterical laugh. 

She knew that her strength was exhausted, 
but she would not yield. Hitherto she had been 
successful in duping her nephew, why not to the 
end? 

" A man is such a fool," she told herself — "only 
hold on tight enough, and he caves in." 

Harry stood looking as if he would draw her 
secret out of her by the power of his eyes. 

'' You had best give me that letter, if not, I 
shall take it." 
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She had never aeen him tike this— haid m » 
Btone. She was gvowing giddy. "^1110111 her 
own will she sank into the chair behind her. 
Haixy bent forward, and took the letter from her 
hand. 

** I will read it to yon." He broke the seal and 
began to read. 

'' Mrs. Wynne, — I hear that yon are ill, I am 
sorry, bnt not surprised at the news. Agnes 
Morris said, remorse for the part she had acted 
began the illness of which she died. She held 
you in part answerable for what she sufibred, 
because you forbade her to confess, or make 
atonement for what she did to harm me with 
Harry Ensor. Even though you are ill, I must 
write this appeal, I am afraid you did not take to 
heart the warning I gave you in the summer, the 
message Agnes Morris sent you when she was 
dying 

'' And there is something more, I believe you 
spoke falsely when you told me Harry had found 
a wife, and was going to be married. That 
falsehood hindered me from doing what Agnes 
bade me do. She said, ' Seek out Harry himself, 
he was always true and loyal. Tell him your 
own story, and if he doubts, tell him what I have 
told you. A woman does not lie when she is going 
to meet her God.' 
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'* I ask yon, Mrs. Wynne, to do this for me, 
send me just a few words, say, * Come to ns, 
Peggy,' and I will forgive all and forget that you 
ever tried to spoil our lives. 

"Peggy Mobdaunt." 

Tears were in the blacksmith's eyes as he looked 
at Mrs. Wynne. She lay white and rigid in her 
chair, but Harry felt hardened against her. He 
folded the letter, placed it on her writing-case, so 
that her eyes might fall on it when she opened 
them. He called for the maid, bade her see to 
her mistress, and went out. 

He walked rapidly on in the fast-growing dark- 
ness, till he was a couple of miles away. At first, 
righteous anger so possessed him that he could 
not think. His anger was not only against Mrs. 
Wynne, he was terribly angry with the dolt, the 
blind fool — ^he called himself. He had believed 
his aunt's word because he thought her too good a 
woman to tell a lie. Even now, in spite of the 
revelations to which he had listened, it was 
hard to credit that such a woman, excellent, 
indeed, in the world's eye, could have invented 
the tale which had blackened the girl he loved, 
the lie which had destroyed his own happiness 
and hers. 

When he told his aunt he loved Peggy Mor- 
daunt, she at once said he would fling himself 
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ftway if he married the girl^ beoMue Peggy wee 
attached to another man. 

''I have seen her walking with himt" aha 
added, " late in the evening;" 

Harry refosed to beUeYe, and then his annt 
referred him to Ifiss Morrie for confirmation. 
Ifiss Morris was almost a stranger to him, but he 
knew she was well thought o^ and she held a 
good position in the county town in which his aont 
lived. He only went home occasionally, the turn 
on which he was engaged being a few miles away. 

He called on Miss Morris, and she confirmed 
his aunt's story. It seemed to him now, that he 
must have been crazy even to listen to a stranger*s 
word against his Peggy. Miss Morris said that 
once when she and Mrs. Wynne had been 
spending the evening with a friend, they both 
saw Peggy Mordaunt walking arm in arm with a 
man, who took her into a house. 

Miss Morris affirmed this positively. 

Harry flung out from her in a mad fury. 
As be went down the street, he saw on the other 
side of the way, Peggy Mordaunt, walking with 
a stranger, and looking up in the man's face. 

Harry hurried on without speaking to her, he 
could not keep down bis anger. Instead of re- 
turning to bis aunt, be went back to the &rm. 
Fate was against him. 
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He fonnd business waiting which took him at 
once to the North of England — difficult business, 
so that he had scanty time to think of his trouble. 
When he next saw his aunt she told him that 
Peggy and her friend had both gone away, it 
was said, to Australia. Harry satisfied himself 
by inquiry at her lodging that Peggy was 
there no longer. No one could tell where she 
was • • a 

In the first shock of his disappointment he 
resolved to find for himself some harder work 
than &rming. He heard by accident the Sayboume 
forge was vacant. He preferred to be alone, but 
when his aunt asked to share his new home it 
was hard to refuse her, though a few months later 
he quarrelled with her because she asked Agnes 
Morris to pay them a visit. He turned fiercely 
on Mrs. Wynne, and said if ever she brought 
that woman in his way they must separate ; the 
sight of Miss Morris was hateful to him. 

His aunt had upbraided him with his ingrati- 
tude. She told him that Agnes loved him dearly, 
and that she had much more money than was 
generally supposed. At this he turned away in 
disgust : he had begun to hate women. If Peggy 
Mordaunt could deceive, then no other could be 
trusted. Aud so he went on, till his aunt suddenly 
fell ill with fever. 
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Then her ravings revealed the truth ; he resolved 
that when she had fally recovered, he would de- 
mand an explanation. 

It was an anxious waiting-time, for if Mrs. 
Wynne died, he might never learn the truth, he 
had no idea where Peggy was to be found. 

Then came Peggy's letter with an English post- 
mark, and it was very hard not to open it, he 
waited however till the doctor gave him leave to 
question Mrs. Wynne .... 

It was late when he turned homewards, now 
that he knew the truth, he asked himself, could 
P^ggy ever forgive his folly ? 

He found the house in complete darkness. 

He meant to rise earlier than usual, but he 
slept very heavily. 

When he came downstairs, the maid said she 
was to tell him Mrs. Wynne had left by an early 
train, that she had packed her trunks, and had 
left the address to which they could be sent. But 
Harry's thoughts were filled with Peggy. He had 
noted the address on her letter, and his one idea 
was to reach Norwich with as little delay as 
possible, to implore forgiveness from the girl who 
had been so cruelly wronged. . • . 

We never heard any more of Mrs. Wynne. 
About a mouth after her departure, Harry came 
up to the Bectory, and asked Bryan if he would 
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be 80 good as to go to Norwich on that day week 
and marry him to Peggy Mordannt. 

He had found a successor at the forge, he told us ; 
he and his wife were going out to settle in Aus- 
tralia ; he meant to purchase a farm there. Harry 
said he would bring his wife to say good-bye before 
they left England. 
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for both you and Bryan prove this by your looks ; 
but, dear child, I do not love the conntry, Mon 
Dieal no, my laces get torn, my chiffons and my 
shoes are spoilt, as to poor people, I will gladly give 
them money, bat I prefer to hear of them rather 
than to see them, or to rub elbows with them." 

"Ton wrong yourself, dear Aunt, I have not 
forgotten your kindness to the poor in Paris." 

''Tou mistake, my Norah," with a charming 
little laugh, *' all I do in Paris, is by means of a 
Societe de Bienfaisance, and through my friend, 
Veronique de Croy. I am only a lay figure. 
Ah no, I could not go to see your Sayboume 
people, no, I really could not venture into their 
houses," she gave a pretty little shudder ; " dear 
child, if I came to your, no doubt, exquisite home, 
I should grieve you, for I could not visit your 
people, I should be in many ways a trial to you." 

Bryan and I laughed. 

" We only want the pleasure of seeing yon and 
dear Uncle, in our happy little home, we don't 
want you to go among the villagers," I pleaded. 

But it was useless, I believe that glad as she 
was to see us, she thought we had deteriorated, 
she regretted our tastes; my country-made 
gown was, I fancy, a sad shock to her refinement. 
But she was very very kind, we parted with tears 
in our eyes. 



I 
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She thanked Bryan most BweeUy for the 
happinesB he had pnt into my life. 

" Mon Dien I Bryan, yoa haye made her the 
fabled gift of perpetual youth." 

• • • • • 

In the year following Aunt Julie's visit, a letter 
firom Milly Browne told ns that Boger was about 
to leave the army, and take possession of General 
Streetly's old place. 

I jumped up from breakfast to kiss Brjran. 

"Isn't it delightful? too good to be true. 
Think of Boger and Milly, and their dear Uttle 
ones, within reach ; and, you know, she took a 
liking to my friend Phoebe when they met, we 
shall be quite a happy &mily." 

Michael Broughton no longer lived in London, 
he had taken the house formerly occupied by the 
Nairnes, so I often saw my dark-eyed friend, 
indeed, when she could spare time, Phoebe was 
my right hand in the parish work that fell to me. 
and Michael, her husband, was always to be 
counted on, for liberal help. 

Soon after Alice Mason's marriage, I believe it 
was the day after the Barrows' departure for 
New Zealand, Bryan had been over to Exton and 
brought in the second post, a letter addressed 
to " Monsieur le B^v^rend. et Madam Cuiragh." 
The post-mark was Paris. 
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The letter was from Annt Julie de Wazinoonrt ; 
it said that she had not felt happy since she left 
as, " it was delightful to me to see you both so full 
of gifts, strength and health/' to which she added 
many very flattering epithets, ** but it is terrible 
that you should both be lost in an insignificant 
village, spending your lives more for others than 
for yourselves. Before long, dearest Norah, 
you will have become completely absorbed by the 
petty cares and sordid troubles of these people. 
Tou will be as rheumatic as they are, and who 
will care for your old age ? Instead of all this I 
propose to you, a charming change. Your uncle 
is intimate with the British Ambassador, and, 
(this is a profound secret but I am authorised to 
confide it to you, and to Bryan). The English 
Chaplaincy here will soon be vacant. I want you, 
dear Bryan, to say you wish for it ; Norah loves 
Paris, and it will be a lasting joy to us to have you 
both near us. Think too of the social advantages of 
such a position to such people as you are. My sweet 
Norah, you can buy better flowers in Paris than 
you can rear at Sayboume, and think of the dresses 
and bonnets ; you will both be in touch with all 
that happens, in a word you, my beloved niece need 
never again disguise yourself in a village made 
gown, and your dear little feet in thick boots." 

She went on to give some personal news about 
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themselveBy and ended by imploring Biyan not to 
refdse ber offer. 

I read the letter aloud : at tbe end, I kxdsid at 
my busband. 

He eeemed sad, tbere was an erpre ae ion of 
remorse in bis dear, dark eyes. 

"WbatiBit?"Icried. 

"Only tbat tbis makes me see I bave not 
considered yon enoagb, I bad no rigbt to bory 
alive a fascinating creatxue like yon because I 
wished to evangeUse a village. Well in spite of 
mistakes Sayboame is in a fairly good state to hand 
over to a successor. Ton would like, you must 
wish to live in Paris, dear girl ? " 

'* You darling old owl ! " I could hardly keep 
from crying/' can't you see that I love all you 
love ; Sayboume is just as dear to me as it is to 
you. Fancy handing over your work to be spoiled 
by a stranger. What could you do in Paris? 
I'm going to answer Aunt Julie by return post, 
I shall tell ber I mean to live and die in our dear 
little home at Sayboume." 



Thb End 
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'A spirited and dramatic story . . . well worth reading. The book is fall of 
adventtire, well and graphically described.' — Leeds Mercury. 

The Coachman with Yellow Lace. By Charles Hannan. 

Author of * The Captive of Pekin,' * Castle Oriel,' &c 

' A remarkably good story of the time when Charles II. was King of England and 
of Hearts.'— /rirA Times. 

* The plot is extremely ingenious. It is eminently readable.' — Daily MaiL 

* Mr Hamnan's stirring romance should be enjoyed by many readers.' — Stage, 

A Japanese House- Party. BySADi Grant. 

Author of ' Diamenelin/ * Folly at Cannes,' etc 

' A charming novKX.*—MomiMf Post. 

'A delightful story of a fascinating Japanese lady.' — Outlook. 

' A charming tale, well xo\d.*^-Ll^€rs. 

Love's Crossways. By Alice M. Diehl. 

Author of < A Woman's Cross,' ' A Last Throw/ &c. 

' An extremel;y clever novel, with quite an original plot. . . . Mrs Diehl's novel, 
which is fascinating, and written in a style that arrests the attention of the reader, is 
well worth reading. — Dundee Courier. 

' An excellent novel . . . lively and original.' — Bockselltr. 

The Forest Prince. By Bryan W. Ward. 

Author of ' Sir Geoffrey de Skeffington,' &c. 

' The period chosen by Mr Bryan Ward for the setting of his lively romance is ooe 
that in every way lends itself to treatment in fiction . . . the book makes very lasciBating 
reading.' — Literary World. 

London: DIG BY, LONG & CO., i8 Bonverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The Celestial Ruby. By T. W. Speight. 

* A book which keeps the reader's attention fixed from start to finish. The plot is 
original, and well carried out. A stirring story/ — Dublin Daily Ex^rtn, 

An EsTptian Trasredy. By Richard Henry Savage. 

Author of * My Official Wife,' &c. [Second Ediiwn. 

' Written in a bold, masterful style, crowded with adventures ... the tales make 
most exciting reading.'— ^triMMSf^Lun Pott. 

'Mr Savage not only rouses the readef's interest, but succeeds in holding it. All 
the stories are ingeniously contrived.'— ^^ki^ftfnr Herald, 

Under the Sword. By the Countess de Sulmalla. 

Author of • Kathleen's Revenge,' *The Trail of the Serpent,' &c. 

* A charming novel . . . will enchain the interest of the mder from the beginning.* 
^'LhHffpol Courier. 

' An admirably written work, full of strong situations and dramatic incidents. ^ The 
Countess has written graphically of the scenes of poverty and vice to be met with in the 
East End of London. It is a well-told tiorf.*— Yorkshire Herald, 

An Aristocratic Detective. By Richard Marsh. 

Author of «The Beetle,' 'Frivolities,* &c With Frontispiece by 
Harold Piffard. Pictorial cloth. [Fourth Edition, 

* Mr Marsh tells in a very agreeable manner a number of detective stories of the 
Sherlock Holmes order. The plots are very ingenious, and are cleverly worked out ; 
Uie boc^ altogether will enhance the reputation of the author.'— CmiW Circular, 

* The whole of the sketches are vigorous amd racy, beiiw told in a lively up-to-date 
manner, amd some of the characters are exceptionally well drawn . . . anyone m search 
of a stirring volimie will read this one with great interest.' — Eastern Morning' News. 

The Yellow Hand. By Allen Upward. 

'Allen Up ward's latest novel is one to make the flesh creep. A very fiudoatinc 
romance.' — IVesttm Daily Mercury, 

* It is undeniably powerful and fascinating.'— <;Au(f#itf Herald, 

* A mysterious and thrilling tale.' — Scotsman. 

* A fascinating tale.' — Bristol Mercury, 

Favours from Prance. By Sarah Tytler. 

Author of ' Citoyenne Jacqueline,' &c. 

* Miss Sarah Tyler is always acceptable, and has seldom been more certain to please 
than by her latest novel. Miss Tytier has evolved a charming story ' — World, 

A Deal with the King:. By James T. Findlay. 

Author of ' The Secession in the North,' ' Silent Places/ &e. 

' A charming romance. The story is frill of originality.' — Leeils Mercury, 

' A stirring story. Mr Findlay possesses much of the gift of hisgreat countririncii. 
Sir Walter Scott and Robert Louu Stevenson, for telling a story. The public eoud do 
with many more books of thu wholesome type.' — Court Circular. 

' In this carefuKhr-written tale there are not lacking the elements of the best kind of 
romantic novel. The story is delightful in every respect. Enough to say that not Ibr 
many a day has sndi a stirnng story been offered to romance lovers.'— «$*£»/»««». 
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A New Messiah. By Robert Cromib. 

Anthor of * A Plunge into Space,' * Kitty's Victoria CrosB,' ftc 

' Crowded with exdttng Incidents. Thb story holds the reader firom bcgiiminf to 
end with vivid and mastering interest.'— ^^^f^0a; Hermld, 

The Desboroufirh Mystery. By Alice M. Diehl. 

Author of ' A Woman's Cross,' ' A Man in Love,' &c. 

' A clever and engrossing story.' — Momhu; L*mtUr» 
* The story is 9h$m^g7^Binm^gUmDMfy P^t, 



A Black Vintage. By Morice Gerard. 

Author of *A Man of the Moment,' * Queen's Mate,' *For Empiie,* 

* The Tenant of the Grange,' &c. [Second Edition. 

'Readers who appredate a thoroughly absc^bing mystery stury may take ap Mr 
Gerard's latest novelvnth the assurance tbiu it is good and exddng. Mr Gerard knows 
well bow to hold the resder's attention, and he does so with considerable skilL His plot 
is ingentottriy constructed, and involves a mystenr which deepens with every chapter. 
The whole story is remarkably well ooncdved, and when the curtain ialb the mystery is 
laid bare, the result being at once dramatic and thsanaL^g.'-^Lwerfool Mercuiy. 

fn Deep Waters. By Mrs Bagot-Hartb. 

Author of ' Wrongly Condemned,' ' Bianca,' &c. 

' Is one of the most powerful and fascinating books of fiction that we have read for 
some time. The {dot is worked out with great vuXL'-^Bristol Mercury. 

To-day and To-morrow. By Eleanor Holmes. 

Author of * A Painter's Romance,' ' Life's Fitful Fever,' &c. 

* An escoellent story, told with sympathetic spontaneity as well as with remarkable 
literary dexterity . . . which we can cordially recommend to the novel-reading public.' — 
Dailf Telegraph, 

' " To-day and To-morrow" is a clever novel '-r-rn»M. 

Rollins:- Flax. By Sinclair Ayden. 

' Mr Ayden's book is wdl written, and as a faithful picture of Russian life is to be 
recommended. Life in rural Russia is described in a manner equalled by few English 
novelists.' — LiUrary Worid, 

* Life and happenings in Little Russia are capitally described in this pleasant novel, 
and the love interest is fresh and attractively written.' — Bookmtm, 

' A book to be read with interest for the vivid picture it gives of the life and suriouu d- 
ings of a typical Russian family.' — Athtntntm, 

The Black PUgfrim. By Michael Czajkowski. Translated by 

the Count S. C db Soissons. With Portrait of the Author. 

'"The BUdc Pilgrim" b a wild but picturesque story ... it reminds us by its 
Oriental fucturesqueness of Maurus Jdkai ; by its poignancy of Sienkiewics . . . and 
gives a vivid if somewhat flattering pictiurc of the barMnc romance of life in the Balkans 
m the early decades of the nineteenth aexkXxa^/^j-Speciatcr. 

* A stirring tale, and well construaed. The translation has been skilfully done by 
S. C. de Soissons.'— ifMKAtfj/rr Guardian. 

'An absorbing story of romantic adventure among the Slavs.'— Pff^AVA^rr' Cirtmiar, 
' This splendid romance will serve as an admirable introduction to a writer not modi 

known, but of real genius in fiction. The pages will be devoured with avidity by every 

lover of a stirring tale of war and adventure.'— /r&A Timtt, 
' A most exdtmg story of adventure.'— ^Tm/ZrawuMw. 
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D^vaytis. By Marya Rodzikwicz. 

Author of * Anima Vilis,' * DisUff/ &c. Translated by COUNT S. C 

DB SOISSONS. 

'Mils Rodd«wici is certainly a great writer of sovereign merit and nodeniable 
charm. To those nnaoqnainted with Polish literature, the iriiole atmosphere of this 
noble story will be strange, yet fascinating.'— ^<Am»mw. 

* ** Deraytis ** is a far finor novel than " Anima Vilis," which was translated last year. 
It is the bo<Mc which won Miss Rodriewics her popularity in Poland j it earned btr the 

griae in the fVarsaw C^mritr's open competition, and evoked enthusiastic pniae in tiw 
olish reviews.' — LiigrtUure. 

* Count de Soissons has done well to give us a translation of this dharming romance 
to md whida is a brain-rest after the hackneyed, stereotyped modem novel.'— Zr/mw7 

The Rector's Temptation. By E. Lodge. 

Author of 'The Mystery of Bloomsbury Crescent,' &c. 
' A very entertaining story of church and parochial life.'— ^rir/^/ Mercury 

Pate's Handicaps. By Emily Pearson Finnemore. 

Author of « A Man's Mirror,' * Tallv,' &c 

' Well written and sympathetic as are all Mrs ^nnemore's novels.' — Timet, 

' The book is one to reaid amd tnjcy.'—Gimsfow Herald, 

* A graceful realistic idyll of country X\{^*—Scottman, 

* A very pretty interesting %\xrrf,*'^PaU Mall Geuette, 

Tlie Love tliat He Passed By. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 

Author of ' A New Othello,' * A Butterfly,' &c With Frontispiece 
by Harold Piffard. 

* A really clever novel. The merit of which is enhanced by graphic portrayal of 
Califomian ,life and manners. A welKtold story set in a vivid and origmal form.'— 
Maming Pest. 

Tansrles : the Game and the Onlookers. By Alix Orient. 

' A story with no real beginning and no real ending of the Game of Life ; in which 
the onlookers are as real and as attractive as the players. There is good work in the 
book, and considerable charm.' — Beekman, 

*A clever and interesting novel, "Tangles" is thoughtfully and well written, and 
will more than repay perussl.'~/^<m£r Mercury. 

A Son of Mischief. By Reginald £. Salwby. 

Author of * The One Alternative,' ' The Finger of Scorn,' &c. 

' Mr Salwey knows how to weave a plot and to keep the interest alive. A grand bit 
of novel-writing. '^<>«/ZmA. ^ 

' A well>written story, which is well conceived, well written and of sustained interest 
from first to lasL' — BrUtcl Mercury, 

* A cleverly-written book . . . will be read with pleasure by those who object to 
conventionality in fiction.' — Aberdeen Free Frees, 

* A lively story, with a real plot, fine character drawing and dramatic situations. '— 
Beekman, 

The Devil's Throne. By Elizabeth Whiteley. 

' A singnlwr and thrilling story. The story of " sheHlevU " disguised as a beautiful and 
attractive woman who hires men to dtgtniCtwa,**—BritUi Mercury. 

The Heart of Youth. By M. £. Winchester. 

Author of ' A Romance ot the Unseen,' * Tempest Tossed,' &c. 

* From the first pages one is struck with the charm and tenderness of this book. It b 
essentially a study in growth of c h a r ac t er. The feature of die book is the dever drawing 
of the woman and tM scenes from child>life, and among the former Mina Bardav S 
ea^ly the best. Her simplidty and gucdness of heart make all that is said about her 
deKgntful reading ... an excellent noveL'— ^^Amfvw Herald, 
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Mrs Pemb crt on's Cross. By H. S. BMOsntdM. 

Author of CokHid Cfive's VTik,* ftc 



* Modem aodaly iMriM of qoit* a nod Itm.'— TliMwt. 

* The ttoriMara told iaa wry gnptaie and tti^dtMripdwttylo. It b wtdi worthy 
of^oiag nod, as cho diantftefB n« very real and rnltttiGallj portn^^ 



In False Attire. By G. Norway. 

Author of ' Falsely Accused,' &c. 

'TberebaakelhtlaajiiaryinthiB oovd whidi tha nad« will oot hava 
aaril be conw> doeo to the aniih. Interatt never b allowed to lag, and ^ book b «•■ 
worth reading.' — L^tdt Mertmy. 

' We ihonld abaost be ineliiied to rank the book aloBpida MMe of Mn Hmy Wood*.' 

The Indian Qem. By L. St Aubyn. 

*A clererly-wrkten detective itory. . . Interwoven widi die audn Anod b a 
dtarmiDg love story, which awierially enbanwe the eij ujia e m of the fender.'— 
Leicttitr P^t, 

Tlie City of Sliadows. By J. Barnard-Jambs. 

'Well told stories oflife b Sooth AaieriaL'— JfkncA/xfar CMrrwr. 

* Highly sensational stories which are well worth reading/ — FukHe Opinimi, 

' Mr Barnard- James' stories are very welt worth reading.' — Lio€rp0^ Mtrcmry. 

Tlie Ordeal by Pire. By Allen Upward. 

Aothor of ' The Secrets of the G>arts of Europe,' dec. 

'There b ranch that bnovel in the "Ordeal by Fire," by Allen Upward, whoee tab 
soon enchains the interest and holds it without rebzation to the last.'— A^MM«r/J^ 
Daily JoummL 

Tlie Calling: of the Weir. By Frbdericic Langbridgb. 

Author of ' The Dreams of Dania,' ' Lore has no Pity,' &c. 

* A very well* written and decidedly interesting story of Irish Life. ** The Calling ef 
the Weir *' is a book one can, indeed, give whole-hearted praise to ; the anthor's method, 
hb iaught into character, bU toucba of local colour, all these things are caoelleni, and, 
in short, the work of an %jiaaX,*—PmUMtMCmattU, 

Whose was the Hand ? By J. E. Muddock. 

Author of < For God and the Csar,' ' Stripped of the Tinsel,' &c. 

* Mr Muddock can certainly write a good sensational story. '* Whose was the Hand T " 
is rousing and fascinating . . . a really amusing and interesdag novel.' — LiUrmryWmid* 

A Stransre Honeymoon. By Ellis Dean. 

Author of ' A Raw Probationer,' &c. 

* A sensational tale . . . many thrilling adventures are told in a very real way.'— 
Daify Ntws. 

' A clever story founded on some strange ventures in the Sooth Seas.'— /r£rA Tibmts. 

* The author has produced a story of much interest, abounding in inddcnt, and which 
keeps its hold on the reader to the last page.'— I.rPirr]M#/ Mtrcury. 
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A Bid for Empire. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Author of ' The Rome Express,' &c. [Sicond Edition, 

* The book is brilliantly yniltta:—Sc0ttmtm. 

'A story of love and adventure in Modem Egypt by the popular Author of "The 
Rome Expceas." '—AetuUmy. 

Lady Joan's Companion. By Florence Warden. 

Author of * The House on the Marsh/ ' A Fight to a Finish/ &c. 

[TAird JSditiom, 

* A striking and moving romance.' — Bookman, 

* A clever mjrstery tale, the plot is ingeniously developed.'— Z>«£^ Graphic, 

The Helds of Dulditch. By Mary E. Mann. 

Author of ' Among the Syringas/ ' The Mating of the Dove/ &c. 

[Second Edition, 
' The book is full of interest'— %S>#f/«/^. 

* Miss Mann is an artist in grace and elegance of style.' — Btrmmg^mm GoMetit. 

'There are many odd characters, life-like with all their oddities in "The Fields of 
Dulditch," many a tale to laugh over and some to raise a tear .^ . Miss Bfaim is one 
of the novelists whose books are waited on with pleasurable amtidpation, and they do 
not disappoint us when they come.' — Timtt, 

An Undersrround Mystery. By Robert H. Sherard. 

Author of 'Jacob Niemand/ *The Ghost's Revenge/ && 

' As a writer of highly sensational fiction Mr Sherard will more than bear compar i son 
with others of the same school. It b a most ingenious book, and one of the best of its 
exciting kind.' — Lloydt. 

* A book of absorbing interest from cover to cover. The author has achieved a distinct 
tMCCtss.' -^Bristol Mercury. 

* A thoroughly interesting and exciting novel which maintains its thrilling interest 
from end to end.' — Cork Constitation, 

Coy. By C. Howell. 

Author of * Many Days After,' &c. 

' One has no hesitation in saying that " Gov " is one of the most original books we 
have read for a long time. A truly remarkable book, which shows a good deal of power, 
and should be popular.' — Bock Trade, 

* There is no lack of originality in " Gov." The style is original, the story original, 
the characters original. A book decidedly beyond the ruck.' — Heartk and Honu. 

The Kinsrdom that never Came. By G. Beresford 

Fitzgerald. Author pf * The Minor Canon,' * Dear Paul/ &c. 

'This book is much stronger than "The Minor Canon." It is a pathetic story 
written with feeling and insight.' — Literary World. 

' The book presents some charming portraits of charming people.' — Afomiaig Pott, 

* Has the charm of thoughtfulness and of certain originality of treatment. A book 
that will please the cultivated reader.' — Standard. 

The Q host's Re ventre, and Other Stories of Modern Paris. 
By Robert H. Sherard. Author of 'Jacob Niemand/ &c. 

' Mr Sherard shows a very thorough knowledge of modem Paris. . . . He never 
fails to carry the reader away with him, and to afford him genuine enjoyment.' — 
Glasgcw Herald. 

' Mr Sherard is one of the few writers who can collect around their work the real 
atmo^ere of modem Paris. " The Ghost's Revenge " is a collection of stories treating 
of life m the gay city just as it b. We have read with considerable admiratioD " The 
Ghost's Revenge,"'— Z^f/wwy World, 
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The Dream of Her Life. By Mrs Lbith-Adams (Ifn de 

Coaiqr La&d). Author of * BoDnie Kate/ * Geofirarf StirUng^' ftc 

* Thete atoriet cmn haxdly fail to b« wdeoflM. . . . W< matidpatm a km f IBwitfir 
for thtt ▼olniM.'— GMc 

*Tlie ttories are diaringnhhud by tbdr iMakhy tOM wad h||h potponu*— 4Mi«v» 
HgrmitL 

Silent Places. By James T. Fimolay. 

Author of * A Deal with the King/ &c 

' The ttory is o uu ce m e d with • ihmhuIi revenge eo ilMMe wbo have ehoK her ap io a 
private aeylnai* and with the fbrtwiee oC a joong doctor who ie nimd «p b tiw CMe. 
It Deed only be said that it is verr seldom that so dnunatac a tale is miitad to sodk 
excellent writing and so modi real uteraiy beanty/" ^ft i ri : ^# Mtwtmy, 

' The story is powerfoUy written and confirms theaolhor's porition aoMOg cha bettor 
the preeent-day Scotch writers of fiction.'— AMvlar/frr. 

Marina de la Rey. By Charlotte Moor ('Colonia'). 

* This b a channing nov^ and* treadng m it dose oC the fotore of South Afika, it 
is bound to be of almost omversal intersst. Many of the en isodee and dattub of the 
slory, as we are told in the pre&oe» are founded upon actnai eaperienoe: afMt which 
lemb additional value to the book. Boar manaors and onsloaBs are btightiy skaiched. 
There are some good descriptions of scenery. The war sketches are nvid and pwaifu L 
AIt(»ether the book is a success. We seem to lead the life of at least one of the 
beromee'-Christine Manning, and thb last b the tnnmph of ttory-telUng ; vriien the 
resder consciously plays at being the hero or heroine, the story b a good one.'— 
Se^tsmmm. 

The Redemption of Damian Qier. By Winefridk Trafford- 

Taunton. Author of * Silent Dominion/ &c 

*An absorbing story ... a book which will not easily be forgotten.'— iVIvni/i^f 
Advertiser. 

* The story b ambitious, and gives occasion for the dUplay of dramatic skill ; it b re> 
flective and kindly refresning . . . the subject fascinateii the reader.' — Mmttekgiter 
GuartliaMt 

*An nnusually powerful novel . . . the whole bufaject b handled in a masterly 
fashion.'—S4mikpart VuiUr. 

* The great fundamental nussion of women to make beasts men and men divine rtuis 
through the story, and illuminates it with a finer toudi than the ordinary novel.* — Dmt'fy 
yiewt, 

A Hospital Romance. By Eleanor Holmes. 

Author of * Life's Fitful Fever,' * The Price of a Pearl,' &c. 

* The author writes with ease and treats her subjects with taste. The stories can 
hardly fail to be read with pleasure.'— i4/AriMr«iM. 

* A beautifuUy*bound volume. The author knows how to sketch artbtically a short 
story. Altogether the perusal of the book must yield profit as well as ideasure.'— 
Dundee Advertiser, 

Josii A Study of Temperament By Florence Severne. 

Author of ' A Dowager's Determination,' ' In the Meshes,' &c. 



' A capital study of temperament, in which the author weaves a powerful story of a 
child's love for a bereaved father, who seeks conaobtion in an all too important second 
marriage. ^ The character-drawing b strong, the childbh love but often severe integrity 
Joe6 being especblly fine and refre^hine? — VvrksAire HereUd. 

* A distiiictly clever novel.' — Birmim^keum Geu€ite. 
Thb cleverly-handled story. It ts in the clear, vigorous toudi with which the 
characters are drawn that the merit of tha book hes. —Litermry Wvrid. 

'An altogether e^icnrable book. The various characters are most skitfnlly drawn, 
and readers will find this to be an altogether channing and nnusually fiisdnaring story.' 
•"Lioerpool Cvmrier. 
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A Man in Love, By Alicb M. Diehl. 

Author of ' A Woman's Cross/ ' The Last Throw/ &c. [Second Edition. 

* Several men in Mrs Diehl's volume show their faces as lovers, and three of them 
in succession are inspired by the attractions of the same damsel. Berirl and her giddy 
vounger sister are very hapoily contrasted* and the development of the stonr onfolds a 
brilliiuit characterisation in tne person of Lord St George, whom his friends nave come 
to regard as a confirmed bachelm:. The author has made a distinct achievement in the 
portrayal of this stroi^ and patient wooer ... the romance altogether is fnlly worthy 
of the author's reputation. '— oiSwtfvw Htrmtd. 

Pricndiy Foes. By Sarah Tytler. 

Author of ' Citoyenne Jacqueline/ ' Rival Claimants,' &c. 

'One of the accomplished authoress's simple, healthy stories told in a 6tfhion that 
carries the reader's attention to the end. llie charm that marks all Bfiss Tytler's 
work pervades these ta^t%,*'-Lio€rfool Mtrcury, 

* **^Friendly Foes*^ is very good reading, cleverly iolL'^Si Jamtgs's Gaaiite, 

The Chameleon. By Clarence Forestier-Walkkr. 

Author of * The Doll's Dance,' &c. [Third Impreision* 

' Brilliantly clever. . . . We read the story with interest and sincere admiimtion of 
the ability with which it is told.'— M^^rA^ 

* A racy, vivacious love story, with an Irishgirl as heroine. The dialogue is bright 
and easy, often amusing and always natural. Xue plot is cleverly oonstmcted, and there 
is not a dull page anywhere in the book.'— ^dA^iK^if. 

The Adventures of a Micro-Man. By Edwin Pallandrr. 

Author of ' Across the Zodiac,' &c. 

* A book of enthralling interest, and demands to be read at a tingle fitting.'— {7iSwtr»t» 
£9tttmg Citisen, 

* A magical book that lives in the memory and grips the imagination.'— TV-i^. 

* Surpasses anything we have seen this season m vigour of imagination« intensely 
vivid and delightfully humorous.'— ^tnwivA«M GtutiU. 

The Luck of Bella Barton. By G. W. Appleton. 

Author of * Fran9ois the Valet/ * The Co-Respondent/ Ac With six 
full-page Illustrations by C. Kemp Tebby. 

"A tragic, lively novel. It relates the adventures of a self-possessed young woman 
who goes as companion to a rich and blind man. ... An exciung story.'— JL%<(^«. 

The Darkest Hour. By Louis Tracy. 

Author of • The Final War/ « A Fatal Lqgacy/ &c [Second EdiHon. 

'Readers who revelled in Mr Loois Tracy's "The Final War" will welcome his 
latest work, '* The Darkest Hour." A deverly-written story that will take a proounent 

{>lace among the novels of the season. . . . The stor^ develops on strikingly original 
ines, and the reader is thrilled by a series of sensations of a remarkable character. 
The fortunes of the unhappy persecuted heiress are so entrancing that few readers 
will be able to put down the book till the finish has been reached.'— ^riMi»/ Meremy, 

A Woman's Calvary. By Jean Middlemass. 

Author of * A Girl in a Thousand,' ' Hush Money/ &c. [Second Edition, 

* This should enjoy as great a popularity as any of Ii^iss Middlemass's best novels, 
and should enhance her fame as a writer of entertaming and wholesome literature. An 
interesting and thrilling story.' — YarksAtrg Observer. 
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Not in Fellowship. By 'Alien.' 

Author of < The Untold Half/ * Wheat in the Ear/ * Another Woman's 
Territor]^,' &c [Sicamd Ediiwm, 

' ** Alien " is a writer wlio powcMffn the rare eift of spiritual indgbt aod raal doqacnee 

of expfesuon. Her latest novel, " Not in Fellowship," is in some resp e c t s a povcfftil 

book/— ^//mmtx'x GoMetU. 

* A really powerful story written with great charm and eloquence of expremon.*— /mA 



* Is a book that will be md with great pleasure.'— ^A^fw HertUtL 
' There are strcmg scenes in this book, some excellent descriptioos of New Zealand, 

ae admirable chancter-drawing and some ^ist and excellent reflectio n s. Nora is a 
fresh delightful creature in the story. Halleluja Nell is charming.' — Vmnity Pmir, 

His Elisrible Grace the Duke. Author of 'Dr Janet of 

Harley Street/ &c. [Second EdUwn. 

* Is characterised by all that crispness of dialogue amd cleverness of characteriaatioo 
which won for her previous work so much well-deserved praise. All phases of htunan 
nature are touched off very deftly, and there is not a story in the voinme whida docs 
not nip the interest of the reader. — Y^rkskirt Herald. 

* Miss Kenealy has always a story to tell, and she tells it vividly without padding. 
We have read the stories with pleasure, and would have been pleased had tfacre Seoi 
more.' — Morning Post. 

' A omstellation of sparkling tales.'— Z^r(^ MtUL 

By Mutual Consent. By L. T. Meade. 

Author of ' Stories from the Diary of a Doctor/ &c. With Frontis- 
piece by Harold Piffard. [Third Editwm. 

' A remarkably attractive story.' — BooktelUr, 

' A distinctly clever story . . . very clever and interesting.'— ^»/M^rr. 

Throufirh Peril for a Wife. By L. T. Meade. 

Author of * Stories from the Diary of a Doctor/ &c. With Frontis- 
piece by C. Dudley Ten n ant. [Third EdiiUn, 

'This story from its commencement down to the exciting din&uinuni will be found 
as delightful as anything Mrs Meade's facile pen has yet produced.'- .AMi(x«/^. 

A Double Revenge. By L. T. Meade. 

Author of * Stories from the Diary of a Doctor.' Cloth, 6s. [ Third Edition. 

* A regular thriller, and will be perused with breathless excitement'— /rirA Timt*, 

* A clever, bright, and thoroughly absorbing story.' — Bookseller. 

* From the oi>ening i»ge to the sensational dinouemetU the attention of the reader is 
held in a finn grip.' — Birmingham Post, 

Clare Nu^nt« By £. O'Connor Morris. 

Author of * Killcen/ &c 

* The story is full pf charming descriptions of Irish scenery, and well written and 
thoroughly refined in tone.' — Queen. 

'A very good story. The writer shows talent in fonn which should give her a 
prominent position as a novelist.' — Pall Mall Gaaette. 

* A pleasant novel. Tbe writer has an attractive manner of writing.'— ffW-A/. 

A Doubtful Character. By Brian Walcot. 

* A meritorious story of county and professional society in England with a look at 
Russia, and with a Russian servant, who adds some colour to the picture.' — Times. 

* The work! is undeniaby interesting, and is well constructed. The character drawing 
is bold and uttmctivc.' '-MancAester Courier. 

Qummy's Island. By Harley Rodney. 

Author of * A Treble Soloist/ • Horatio/ &c With Illustrations by 
A. Dudley Tennant. 

' A story that schoolboys will read with much sest. The tone of the book u breexy 
and healthy.'— ^0//t>f;ia9M Guardian. 

Lon^n: DIGBY, LONG k CX)., iS Bonverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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In One Volume, price 3s. 6d. each 

Tbc Red- Headed Man. By Fbrgus Hume. 

Aathor of * The Mystery of a Hansom Cab/ &c [Tkird Editi§H^ 

* " The Red-Headed Man " U perhaps the best piece of work that Mr Ferens Hume 
has f iven us since he wrote *' The Mystery of a Hansom Cab." . . . Br^tlv and 
smartly written, Mr Fergus Hume's tale contains not a single dull chapter/^-fr^r^. 

The Qolden Tooth. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 

Author of < The Angel of the Covenant,' &c. [ Third Edition, 

* An exciting bit of fiction. It is excellently done. Mr Cobban is a bom novelist. 
... He has produced as entertaining a yam as we have come across for many a long 
day.' — AfPTHimf Pott, 

* " The Golden Tooth " may be recommended with confidence. '-^iSlcA^. 
'A tale which is ingeniously complicated and well finished. The story may be 
recommended. ' — A thenmum. 

* A reallv excellent and ingeniously-oonstmcted tale. . . . Treated with a briskness, 
humour and unconventionality.'— JS/r^/a/^r. 



A Dutch Household. By Johanna Van Woudb, translated 

by A. A. B. (This novel has mn into seven editions in Holland.) 

'A perfectly charming little hoolc'^Si/amet's Gtuutig. 
' A very simple, but very charming book.' — Daily Ejtj^rtss. 

* A singularly fresh and pleasant woxj^^PdU Mall Caagtii, 

The Master of Madroilo Mills. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 

Author of ' The Love that He Passed By/ * MacGilleroy's Millions,' &c 
' A well-told and well-constructed story.' — Scotsman. 

* This book deals with life in California. It is bteresting all through. '~i7at^iVSRc;x. 

The Rose of Allandale. By Dr Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 

Author of * The Mystery of a Millionaire's Grave,' &c. [Second EditUn. 

' Breesy in style and highly sensational in matter, the interest is stutained from 
beginning to end Mrithout a break.'— /I^«ni^« Press. 

The Vaulted Chamber. By Harry A. Spurr. 

Author of ' A Cockney in Arcadia,' &c. 

*Mr Spurr's story is weirdly sensational and intensely dramatic We recommend 
it to readers who like a rousing tale. — Birmitigkam Gazette. 

* A Russian story which can be read with a great deal of pleasure. The interest of 
the tale is well preserved, and kept carefully in the foreground by means <^ a rapid 
succession of ingenious incidents.'— iVirr/A British Daily Mtal. 

The Lost Laird. By J. £. Muddock. 

Author of ' For God and the Crar,' * Stripped of the Tinsel,' &c 

[Sscand EditMH, 

' Mr Muddock has caught the spirit and temper of the times with success. His story 
is well laid and simply told, while among the characters we note as especially good in 
delineation are Janet Ogilvie and Kenneth Graham, the faithful servitors of the laird— 
Jamee Fraser. '—Z>4U^ Chronicle. 

* A vigorous and interesting romance.' — Vorhshire Post. 

' " The Lost Laird " is written with skill and powti.'—BraJ/ord Observer. 

London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., l^^ou.^tTO%VL«AV,^^!wX^^x«tx^^5:^ 
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A Qiii from the States. By Dr Gordon Stabus^ M.D.9 R.N. 

Antfaor of *The Mystery of a MillioiMire't GiEve»* Ac 

* The book is briichtly aad cheerilf miiKtin.*^St /mm$^M 

* The book is well worth leedii^.^-^— *—*— ^=— *- 



The Prince's Feathers. By Mrs Lbith-Adaiis (Mn H. Di 

CouRCT LaffanX Author of * Geoffirey Stirimg,' &c. 

'Isoneofthemostduunniiif stories we have teeo of lal*; apestonl idyll in prase, 
soraoMiitic is the tale, so aitntie the settfaig, and so giaoeAd and poetk the style ia 
which it is inktsn.*'~Binmkigkmm Gmagttg, 

The Worldly Hope. By Hblmuth Schwartzb. 

Anthor of ' An Impressionisf s Diaiy,' 'The Ltngfater of Jove.' 
* A fasrinattng noveU The tragedy of a woatan's sacrite. the nBfiuhossahle depths 



of a woman's love. The story is ewrnfdingl y well told. It k a hr|^ book aad well 
worth pfTUsal. '— /Hmm^ht Ctmritr, 

The Tragedy of a Nose. By E. Gkrard (Bmily di 

Laszowska). Anthor of ' Beggar my Neighbour,' &e. 

' Miss E. Gerard's amnting tale b qtute as dever in its way as anything she has 
written.'— Jf<9raM|f PMt, 

Across the 2Miac. A Story of Adventure. By Edwin P allandbr. 

In pictorial cloth, with a Frontispiece. [Si€pmd Sdi/icn. 

' One of the best books of the year.'~77fc# M^mm^ Pit. 

Dr Qlennie's Dausrhter. By B. L. Farjeon. 

Anthor of ' The Mystery of the Royal Mail/ &c. 

'A book which cannot be laid adde onfioished when once it has been begun.'— 
IftwcattU CkroHtcli. 

The Black and White House. By Lillie Crane. 

Anthor of ' The Diamond Bangle/ &c Qoth, as. 6d. 
' A delightful story, narrated in diarming 9tyit.'^BruM Mtfxmy, 

*Twixt Cup and Lip. By Mrs E. Lynn Linton. Author 

of < Patricia Kemball/ &c. [rkini Editien. 

' A collection of teles ... all excellently written.'— Z^M(r AWw. 

The Jolly Rogrer. By Hume Nisbet. Author of 'Bail Up.' 

In Pictorial Cloth, with Frontispiece by Author. [Sixth Edition, 

* An admirable story of sea heroes and pirates.'— /*«// MmU Gm»ttU, 

' Mr Hume Nisbet can tell a wild story well and eflectively.' — TVImmv. 
' The story is a good one.' — BrUUh Wttkfy, 

Hidden Qold. By Frank Barrett. 

Author of < Fettered for Life/ * Lady Judas,' &c. [Sicond EdUim. 

With Sword and Banner. By C. A. Wbntworth Erck. 

Author of ' A Gentleman of the Nineteenth Century,' &c. 

' A really charming WxlkJ—BrisUl Mtrcury. 

* The tale is beantatully written.' — LemmimgUm C0trur. 

My Double and Other Stories. By Marcus Whitethorn. 

* Pleasantly told and thoroughly entertaining.'— ^rnw«v^i''M* Gauttt, 
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The DtsUn of the Eyes, and Other Stories. 

By GftANT Allbn. lEi^tk Edition. 

Leila's Lovers. A Tale of 'Varsity Life. By H. M. Grkenhow. 

Author of * The Emc«ror*s Design/ • The Bow of Fate,' &c. 

' An intcfesting tale of Canity life, out of the ordinary ma, inasmodi as it deals 
■Miily with gfai students. Leila Tristram is an attractive character. The hook is well 
written, bright and amusing.'— ^rrmn^Aoiw Pott, 

In Life's Afternoon. By Curtis Yorrb. 

Author of ' Hosh,' ' Jocelyn Enroll,' ' A Memory Incarnate,* &c. 
' Curtis Yorke has done nothing better than " In Life's Afkemoon" . . . told with a 
simplicity of dicti(» and delicacy of sentiment that b too uncommon.'— K^rivAftrv PoiU 

The New Lady Teazle. By Helen Mathers. 

Author of < Comin' thro' the Rve,' &c. {Third Edition, 

* The reader's attention is gripped from the bq;inning and closely held throughout.' 
—LUydt, 

MacQilleroy's Millions. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 

Author of ' In the Springtime of Love,' &c [Seco9ui Edition. 

' A clever book. The story is skilfully constructed.'— kS*/ Jam«^s GmMtttt. 
' An exciting love story of engrossing interest.' — Hmtiings Adotr titer, 
' A very good iUary.*'— Morning Leader. 

* An interesting and welUtold tale.' — Aberdeen Prett, 
' A strong and exciting slonf.'—Yorktkire Hemld. 

The Desire of Men. By L. T. Meade. [New Edition, 

* The story is an awfully weird one, and possesses a strong fasanaticm, which holds 
the reader until the climax is reached.' 

O'Callasrhan, The Slave Trader. By C. Dudley Lampbn. 

Author of * Barcali, The Mutineer,' &c Pictorial cloth, with Illustrations. 

* This is distinctly one of the best stories of the season, and is crowded with adventure 
from beginning to txnd,' 'Standard, 

A Modem Mars^uerite. Bv Samuel Floyd. 

' An elaborate romance of modem mt^-^Aeademy, 
' A stirring ta\^'^To'Day. 

Stories from Balladland. By Maye H. Black. 

With Twelve Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA 

The Odes of Horace and Secular Hymns, rendered into 

English Verse by W. C. Grbbn, M.A. 

' Mr Green has handled with the exquisite felicity and delicate lightness of |dirase 
which characterises the Odet of Horace above all other poems.' — RattemMomtngNemt. 

The Divine Commedia of Dante. Translated into English 

Verse by C Potter. 

' A translati<Mi to be read with profit. The verse in English has music and rhythm, it 
glides easily along, and it bears with it the meaning of the poet in such a manner that 
the English reader may readily grasp.' — Aberdeen Prett. 

Rowers of the Field. By H^l^ne Gingold. Author of ' The 

Chiddinfi[field Chronicles,' &c. Qoth, 3s. 6d. net. 

' A htxk of charming verses.'— ZXn'^ Exfreu, 

' A charming little ^ume of verse.' — Ladi^t Gaeetie. 

Yseult. A Dramatic Poem. By M. R. Lance. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

L<md<mi DIGBY, LONG & CO., i^-Bo^iNtivt^XMs^^^Vwew^Nsws^C^^ 
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Popular 2s. 6d. Novel Series 



A Marriage Mystery. By Fergus Hums. [Second 

'"A MarriftgeMystery'uioKeiuously put together. Mr Himie's new book ii gpod 
of its kind.'— i4M«iMnnw. 

'Mr Hnme kaa eiitaWiihed his reputation as a clever writer of mysteries. The 
interest is well maintained.'— Cmw^ Cireulmr, 

The Masquerade Mystery. By Fergus Hume. 

[Fffurtk EdiHam. 

' Is as good as, if not better than, " The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.** ... It b an 
excellent story, and the mystery is one which will pusde most readers to sohre.' — 

Dr Janet of Harley Street. By Arabella Kenealy. 

[Seventh Edition. 

* A clever book, and well worth readins. Miss Kenealy has imagined an interestinc 
character, and realised her vividly.'— 27««^ Chrvnicle. 

Some Men are Such Qentlemen. By Arabella Kenealy. 

[Seventh Edition, 

* The story is so briichtly written that our interest is never allowed to flag. The tale 
is told with spirit and vivacity, and show no little skill in its descriptive passages.'— 

The Honourable Mrs Spoor. By Arabella Kenealy. 

[Fourth Edition 

' A clever story — the most powerful piece of work that Miss Kenealy has done.' — 
Dmify ChrcmcU. 

A Woman's Cross. By Alice M. Diehl. \Third Edition, 

* Mrs Diehl's characters are well chosen and distinguished. ... Is far above the 
average of modem novels. '—kr/ytfMMr'i BudgtL 

'Is a very interesting love-story. There are some well-drawn characters. —/*«// 
MmUGtuetU. 

* " A Woman's Cross " is cleverly conceived.'— ^rc^rivcr. 

A Last Throw. By Alice M. Diehl. \Third Edition, 

'Mrs Dtehl writes with vigour. Her style is eas^ and natural ; her characters are 
distinct and always human ; and her incidents are original and dramatic.' — Daily MmiL 

Her Lovins: Slave. By Hume Nisbet. {Second Edition, 

' Has abundance of go in x'C—'Timts. 
' It b a good story well told.'— ^teiv^an/. 

The Laird's Deed of Settlement. By Jane M. Kippen. 

'Full of adventure and wit on eighteenth-century fiction of Scottish Life. . . . 
The story will be read with considerable enjoyment as an interesting xnornL^^Liverpool 
mtrcttTy, 

London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., i8 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The American Cousins. By Sarah Tytlrr. 

* CharauDgly written, with a good deal of grace. It U a thoroughly modem and 
"live* ftoiy, and will be vead with interest and pleasure.'— CMfrZ/MffWo/. 

' Readers who delij^ht in abundance of detail and fulness of elaboration will find in 
" The America^ Cousins " a fund of enjoyment.' — Literary World, 

A Crazy Moment. By Sarah Tytler. 

' A well-told story» the interest of which never subsides.' — ScoUmmn, 
' A most original, fresh and cleverly-written taiit.*'~ Hertford Times. 
' A capital and well-written book.' — Liverpeol Cemrier, 

* Of abs<vbiixg interest throughout. '^Nevaeastle Ckretucle, 

The Beautiful Soul. By Florence Marryat. [Fourth Edition. 

* A very charming new story, touching, pathetic, porcL kindly, and full of interest 
and originality. . . . The characters are well drawn ana clearly defined. The plot 
never fLtLgt.' —Miuukester Ctmrier. 

In the Name of Liberty By Florence Marryat. 

[Third Edit ion. 

' Is a good story and thoroughly realbtic' — Situtdard. 

' Is one of Miss Marryat 's most rousing stories.'— >S'a/wni«f Review, 

A Man's Priviles^e. By Dora Russell. {Third Edition, 

' The story opens dramatically. There are some fine stirring scenes in the book, and 
the descriptive passages betoken literary skill of no mean order.— Z^«d!f Mercury. 

A Tom -Out Pasre. By Dora Russell. [Third Edition. 

* A well-constructed lade.* — Morning Post, 
' A smartly-written, up-to-date tale. '~^tr«. 

False Pretences. By Annie Thomas (Mrs Pender Cudlip). 

[Second Edition, 
' Miss Annie Thomas has rarely drawn a character so cleverly as that of the false 
and scheming Mrs Colraine.' — IVorld. 

A Lover of the Day. By Annie Thomas. [Third Edition, 

* This author's style is gn^hic and lively — ^her book should nave many readers.'— 
Yorkshire Post. 

Hush Money. By Jean Middlemass. [Third Edition. 

' It is a story that will be read with keen interest . . . the romance is well worked 
oat, and there are not a few delightful chapters.' — Dundee Courier. 

Fallen from Favour. By Jean Middlemass. 

' An attractive tale . . . thoroughly interesting.' — Literary IVorld. 

The Queen Wasp. By Jean Middlemass. 

' A charming romance, full of human interest around the life of a plebeian company 
promoter and his aristocratic wife.'— /V^^. 

' An excellent novel, and one which we can recommend.' — Manchester Courier. 

* A crisp, up-to-date romance of love and finance. The book is brightly writtMi, the 
plot skilfuUy oeveloped, and the interest well sustained from first to last.' 

A Darins: Spirit. By Mrs Bagot-Harte. 

' A book to be read with pleasure.'— /'a// Mall Gaaette. 

' A well-written novel ... the whole story is a very clever piece of workmanship.'—' 
Belfast News Letter, ^______ 

LoDdon: DIGBY, LONG & CO., i%Bow«ft^\xtfcV^%«x^x:L^se^"«-^ 
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Stripped of the Tfaisd. By J. B. Mu0docs. [>|M JMMni 

• A aofvil of eMMJiilih Pom. nd om Ml IMt to te awlpnfciJ tr <hn> vto 
with to wd a ffaphic nd ot&«i '^Sloty of Biiliiiiir '— ITirtwiiKii- JTi ' 

^^tbout Palth or Fear. By J. B. Muddock. 



JuanKa Carrington. By Mn Robkrt Jocsltn. 

' lln JooilyB dttcribtt a raa villi tiM hoMii^ or a diy !■ tiM e«f«i iMMtf 

The White Phmer. By Clivb R. Fnrii. 

' Aa omBaBt ilory, adnlmlily tild.'— /Vn^ir. 

'OaaoTdMlMttaoviiiortlMywr. Aitoryof wal Mf InHft^toid fa 
Hyle with tlM irao dtaaatie ring . . . «n ba aq | ofii hf aB nadm.*— XAifi]^' 

The Emperor's Deslgii. By H. M. Grxbhhow. 

'The ilory i« ««U told, sad is naUy tmamMtg,''-Liitrmfy H^mid, 



Falsely Accused. By G. Norway. 

' A thriUiag tak. ... W« will aflSna that the book win oot diiappoint tbatt who 
Uko a lenwrional uorj.'^ B ^^ kmmM . 

* Thm uoTf is a very vigoroos and piraiing one.'— ^iipyidi. 

The Darinfffords. By E. Lodgb. 

* A well-told tale. The interest is capitally snttai ned . '— Z> iW r / »i» / C^mHtr, 

* A bright ilory of iatersst.'— ^M/lmMMM. 

A Son of the Qods. By E. Lodge. 

.'Mrs Lodge has unqaestioQably enriched the reader of fiction fay her last book, 
"A Son of the Gods.** The manner b whkh the aothoress has told it oonstitntes 
an inherait fiudnatioo which leads the reader to a more than ordinary enjoyaMnt of 
the boak.*—LiMrp00i P^L 

Love has no Pity. By Fredbrick Langbridgb. 

*Tbe story is powwfol and very deveriy written, weiring an ezceUent novd.'— 
LhftfpMl Dmify Mtrtmry* 

The Champlnaton Mystery. By Le Volbur. 

'An exdting and well*writl«i book . . . will not be lidd down oatO the last page 
ii teached.'— /mmte Cmtritr, 

* A highly exciting and grafrfiic tale.'— ilMw araer . 

The Secret of Mark Pepys. By Frbdbricr J. Proctor. 

* A tale of stirring times amona Mexicans. Foil of incident from cover to cover, 
with a love interest rwming thronip. *^Bwkmmi» 

*«* OtKi^ Works in tk$ sami Seriis in dm €9Mni^ 

London: DIGBY, UOlilG k CO.^\^ia«».'^«vfe^Nx«^^^«N«^'^^^s^ 
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DIGBH LIBRARY OF SIXPENNY NOYELS 

Dr Janet of Harley Street, By Arabella Kenealy. 

' A clever book, and well worth raiding.'— Dasfy ChronicU. 

Some Men are Such Qentlemen. 

By Ajubslla Ksnbaly. 

' A book to be read breathlessly from beginning to end.'— /*«// Mail Giueiie. 

Lady Joan's Companion. By Florence Warden. 

'A clever mystery uAit*''Dmily GrmSkic, 
' A striking and moving romance.' — acckman. 

The Crime of the Crystal. By Fergus Hume. 

* The story b well written, and certainly one td the best that Mr Fergus Hume 
has yet given vts.'^/rish Timgs. 

A Bid for Empire. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

' The book is full oi stirring adventures, and the colour of the glowing East, that 
Ma|or Griffiths knows how to depict so well, adds to the charm of a fascinating story.' 
"—Ltids Msrcury. 

The Beautiful Soul. By Florence Marryat. 

'An entertaining and animated story.' — World. 

* A very pretty story.' — Academy. 

A Life for a Love. By L. T. Meadb. 

' A thrilling tale. The pk>t is marked eat with remarkable ingenuity. The book 
abounds in clever and graphic characterisations.' — Dmiiy Teligrm^k. 

A Hidden Chain. By Dora Russell. 

*A work whidi is intensely interesting, the excitement of the reader being 
sustained from the start to finish.'— ^A/^& DtUly TeUgraph. 

The Jolly Roarer. By Hume Nisbet. 

* Well told and well worth reading. '~ir/«c/ki/^. 

' Quite the best thing Hume Nbbet has dxmtt,' ^National Oburvtr. 

' A thoroughly weII*told tale, and effectively, of sea heroes and pirates.'— ^^jrrvrr. 

Claude Duval of '95. By Fergus Hume. 

* An excellent aory. '-^IVestminstfr GoMeitt. 

' A rattling romance of the road. ' — Whitehall Reumv. 

The Darkest Hour. By Louis Tracy. 

' A detective story of the first order.' — Yorkshire Post. 

The Red-Headed Man. By Fergus Hume. 

' Brightly and smartly written.'— ^«9r/^. 

The Qolden Tooth. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 

* A really excellent tale.'^ Spectator. 

A Double Revens^e. By L. T. Meade. 

* A regular thriller, and will be read with breathless excitement.'— /n'M Times. 

Venus Victrix. By Helen Mathers. 

An exciting story in Miss Mathers' best style. 

Other novels by po^ar writers wU be added to this Series. 
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Miscellaneous 



The Birds of Our Country. By H. E. Sbwast, B.A. 

With lUaftiatknis bj AmcHiBALD Thoibuui. J. Guocw.f.fi 6. B. 
LoDOB, K. Kbyl, R. KKvracHim, Ac Grown 8vo. PktoiW dolh, 
gilt top» 3t. 6d. nimshraUi /Vw^mAw wM Fmt Cy fa gi w /i^igi^ 

*TMicMtoJwqckft miiil M i th> ywBic oollttcf irilk > book whfch h aat tMiw d fch 
BMua, Bad which at the tmmt tiaD oootabs «i •eeoot of aB th* bMa wUehhtb 
likely to mMt with b the Britiah IdM.'-.jr«ni^ftn# ninw. 

The Memohv of Qerald O'Connor. By Wiluau Ot>3iQiOB 

MoRBiSi County Conrt Jndge and Ctwirman of Ootrter Scwiont of 
Roseoommon and Sligo, and aometime Sdiolarof Om CdOeg^ Osfbtd. 
Qoth gilt» 78. 6d. net 
* The Meaoiti aw wcBdetlrily i nt ei tiUuf wdtng *^Thmn, 



* The lieaMin an intanetiag. not to ny ttiniof.'-->SMwiri^ jr«Mii^ 

The Secrets of the Hand. By Maud Harribs. F^per, la. 

* Thoee wiihin^ to learn the art and myetery of fortaiie<telliDg by the hand wS-fiad 
much infonnatioo in this volume.' — Oittrtftr, 

Nigh on Sixty Years at Sea. By Robbrt Woolward (* Old 

WOOLWARD.') Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. With Portrait [Su9md Editim, 

* Very entertainioe reading. Captain Woolward writes tentibly and etraightforwafdly. 
and tells his story witn the frankness of an old salt, Hehasake«Btenaeofluimoar, aM 
has stories are endless and vary entertaining.*— TKmm. 

Recollections of Sport among Pin, Pur and Feather. 

By Jambs Conway. Author of * Foraya among Salmon and Deer,' 
&C. Cloth, 6s. 

* Mr Conway's " Recollections " will appeal irresisttUv to all lovers of the varied sport 
of which he here supplies so numy graphic and pleasant descriptions.* — GUit. 

' We have read Mr Conway's new nook with some pleasure ; for he describes has sport 
with such enthusiasm, and he is such a successful angler and shot, that it b impoinble 
for a lover of sport not to envy hiau'^S^imiar. 

The Author's Manual. By Percy Russell. 

With Pre&tory Remarks by Mr Gladstonb. Qoth, 3s. 6d. net 

[J^in/k ami CAst^ EdUim^ 

* Mr Russell's book u a very complete manual and guide for ^feamalast and aathor. 
We have little else but praise for the y<Aamt.*^-1V€stmmsUr Remtw, 

'The aspirant to literature may certainly read Mr Russeirs book with profit.'— 
S^§eiat9r, 

* A handbook that will prove very useful to all who aspire to write for the prasa la any 
of the various branches of literary work. . . . This is the only manual oomprehandlBg 
all deoartments of professional literature from paragraph writing to the production of the 
book. — JfAMfA/xter Courirr, 

The Worlds of Earth : The Past, Present and Future of the 

Earthly Economy. By John Spbncbr Hall. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Crown 8yo, doth, ys. 6d. 

*The book b likely to interest the student of the Old Testaoient ; it cootaias two 
• maps and two illustrations.' — BoclutlUr, 

^ An interestinji study of the peat, present and future of the earthly economy from a 
spiritual standpoint.'~A«ol. 

London: DlGBV,TJ01ilO ^ CO-.x^^ww^v^^^^^s^^'^'^^s^^^^^^O*-^- 
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Popular 6s. Novels by J. S. Fletcher 

Autlior of *Wh«ii CliarlM tut Flnt was Ving,' etc 



A MAID AND HER MONEY 

With four full-page Illustrations by A. Talbot Smith. [In ths Pr$ss, 

THE DIAMONDS [second ImpraHm. 
With five full-page Illustrations by Harold Piffard. 
' The story concerns a diamond necklace worth fifty thousand pounds, 
which undergoes great vicissitudes. A really exciting and well-told story.' — 
Irish Times, 

* Mr Fletcher has given us a rattling good story. — Court Journal, 

•A remarkably clever story ... it reveals great power of character.' — 
Scotsman, 

THE SECRET ^ M [Second impression, 

'An exciting tale. A really clever story of its kind, and the neat and 
natural manner in which he deals out a sensation every few pages is worthy 
of much praise.' — Daify Express, 

* The story is really most thrilling and exciting, and the writing is vastly 
superior to what one is accustomed to in this class of fiction.' — To-Day, 

* An exciting story, cleverly told, and from start to finish never flags. — 
Liverpool Post, 

' It b no sign of mental weakness to take a fresh liking for an occasional 
melodramatic story, full of mystery and still more ingenious detections, and 
of this class there have been few better specimens than Mr Fletcher's "The 
Secret Way."'— il/i^rwi»p Leader, 

* A well- written novel. — Nottingham Guardian, 

BONDS OF STEEL 

' We have seen nothing so good as this from Mr Fletcher since the appear- 
ance of "When Charles the First was King." To attack the morality of 
lawfiil marriage in a manner t* be convincing to the unprejudiced without 
outraging the sense of propriety of the most orthodox is a tact no writer upcm 
this most delicate of social problems has achieved ; a fact which we think Mr 
Fletcher may be complimented upon having accomplished in this volume by 
creating as his hero and heroine a loyal and high-mmded man and woman to 
whom nature appeals more strongly than conventional law. The subject is 
so well handled, the moral to be drawn from it so good, it may safely be 
placed in the hands of the most innocent, and there is a wholesome lesson in 
the realities of life.' — Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

THE AIR-SHIP 

'Well written . . . skilfully and vividly told.' — Glasgow Herald, 
' Brightly written. Dramatic and efiective. ' — Bristol Mercury, 

London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., iS "Bou^etvt ^Vi^^.^'w^^nx^sX^^*.^^ 
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Popular Novels by Fergus Home 

Audior ol ' The IfyrtUT ola Hmom Qibt' alb 

THE MANDARIN'S PAN 



' A ateqr of ftbtotUog kMTMt.'- 

THE RED WINDOW 

1 smi BIBROB 
' As good M aaytUBC Mr Vtfiot Hhbm latf dgMb WMlMHk 

THE YELLOW HOLLY 

*AatoqrorthriIlii«iiit«wiL'— 7#•/]l■|^ 'Aaoadtiiigdilaciivtiioffj.'— i 

A COIN OF EDWARD VII. 

Third Bdltloo 

* A dever datectiv* story > . . holds oaeq>tDbooiid to t]icciid.'~K#riwAlnr HtraUL 

THE CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL 

Third Editioo 

' Mr Fergus Hume once more shows has skill in weavti^^ so iBlikate plot wUcb 
holds the reader enthralled until the last line. ' — Cfurt Ctremimr. 

THE PAQAN'5 CUP 

Third E di t ioD 

* The stonr is beyond doubt enthrallug, sod will in every case be read at a 
sitting.*— (rAKfMv HtraU. 

THE RED-HEADED MAN 

Third Edition 

* Is perhaps the best piece of work that Mr Fergus Hume has given us unce he 
wrote ^* The Mvstery of a Hansom Cab." Mr Fergus Hume's buest tale mntains 
not a single dull chapter.' — Wtrld, 

' A hi^ily ingenious and weU-co nstr acted tale.'— kS)e»i!sm«ii. 

SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER 

Fifth Edition 

'Quite the most brilliant detective story Mr Hume has given us dnoe he made 
such a remarkable hit in " The Mystery of a Hansom Q^'^^-^LUtrmy W^rUL 

THE MASQUERADE MYSTERY 

Third Editioii 

' Is as good as, if not better than, " The Mystery of a Hansom Cab." ... It is 
an excellent story. '— WtrUU 

In Crown 8vo, cloth« as. 6d, Cbeiqi Edition 

A MARRIAGE MYSTERY 

' Is ingeniously put together. ... Mr Hume's new book is good of itt kind.'— 
Athgtunum * The plot b very clever and well worked om'^-VmrnHf FmJF, 

London: DlGB^^UOlilO ^.^O-.V^^aw^^^v^^Nx^x^^r^ax^Stawft^^^^ 
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Popular Novels by Dora Russell 

Author of 'Footprints In the Snow»' etc. 

' Miss I>ora Ruueirs nov^ are eagerly looked for by a 
large olaes of readers.'— DAIIiT MBWS. 

In Crown Svo, handsome cloth. Price 6s. each 

HESTER WRAY 

' As a novelUt Miss Russell has a very wide repotatioD and her stories may always be relied 
upoa to provide reading of an interesting character, and there is plenty of excitement in 
tne story, —Brrmtm^Amm Past. 

ROSE FLEMING 

'A very charmii^ story; the studies in character are admirably done.'— Zibw^^/ 

""""" THE SILENT WATCHERS 

With FroDtispiece by Harold Pippard. [Suond Edition, 

' A dramatic story. . . . The book is interesting throughoot and never flags.' — 

LiUrmry W^rld. 

A FATAL PAST 

{Second Edition mm ready. 

THE TRACK OF THE STORM 

' An exciting love romance.' — Voriuhirt Herald. ' An excellent ttory.'-^Birmtt^kam 
GmaeiU. *A cleverly written w>yt\,'-~N0ttit$gham G umrdi m m , 'Capital reading.'— 
Sheffield Telegraph. 

A GREAT TEMPTATION 

' Admirers of Miss Dora Russell will welcome a second edition of " A Great Templatioo/ 
one of her charmingly-gifted stories. ' — Birmingham GauiU. 

A STRANGE MESSAGE 

' A dramatic story told in Miss Dora Rusaell's best manner. . . . The scenes are of 
thrilling interest.'— ZiV^«rr IVarld. 

In Crown 8vo. Cheap Edition. Cloth, as. 6d. each. 

A TORN-OUT PAGE 

' Miss Russell's story is cleverly thought out and planned. ... It is seldom we come 
across a book which is at once so healthy and exciting, and for that reason alone it should 
find favour with many.'— (^/ajrmv Herald. 

*A weU-cooatructed tale. *' ATom-Out Pa^" is an ingenious'piece of vnnkJ—MemimgPpti, 
* It b a smartly-written up-to-date tale, with the stamp of the experienced writer apparent 
on every page.*— ^«». 

A MAN'S PRIVILEGE 

' A moat fascinating story. Thrilling incident foUows incident in rapid iu o ce Mi o n .'— 
Dundee Ceurier. 

'* The book is very exciting, and ought to be read to the finish. ^Academy. 

A HIDDEN CHAIN ra^SS? 

' A work which b intensely interestins . The excitement of the reader being smiaimwl 

from the start to the faaA.*^Shemeld Telegraph, 



London: DIGBY, LONG A CO.. iS ^vrwit ^\xt«X,^>»fc^^Vi^V.^^ 
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In Demy 8vo, handflome doth gilt. Price 7s. 6d. net 

The World's Navies in tiie Boxer 

Rebellion 

(CHINA, 1900) 



By Lieut. C. C. DIX, R.N. 

l/mtt PiaSskti 

In Crown Syo, doth gilt. Price 6a. 

RUSSIA OF TO-DAY 

By B. VON DER Bi^UaQEN 

TnmUUwl bf M. SANDWITH 

The Timea lays i— 'Fewamone thennmeroiiibooki dealfaigwith the RoiiiiB 
Empire which have appeued of late yeait will be fouid moie prafitable An 
Baron ▼oo der Brflggen's *' Das Hentige Rntdand," an Engush TcnioB of 
whkh has now been published.* 

In Crown Svo, handsome doth* srllt. Price 78. tfd. net 
JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS'S NEW WORK 

THE MEMOIRS OF 

GERALD O'CONNOR 

Of the prlneely honee of the O'Connore 
of Ofialj in the kingdom of Ireland 

By WILLIAM O'CONNOR MORRIS 

County Court Judge and Chairman of Quarter Sessions of Roscommon 
and SligOt and sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

* The Memoirs are wonderfully interesting reading, considering that they 
sketch in rapid review the scenes and events of a long and stirring life.' — Timss. 

* An altogether charming and, moreover, an exceedingly instructive book.' 
— Umt§d Service Magwdne, 

* The Memoirs are interesting, not to say stirring.'— kSo/nniry Ruriiw. 
' An interesting historical narrative. ' — Stjamers Gaxette, 

* The Memoirs are of distinct historical value.' — Daily News. 

* It seldom falls to the lot of a reviewer to come acrou so &scinating a volume 
as '* The Memoirs of Gerald O'Connor." '— Westminster Review. 

' The book b thoroughly interesting.'— Yorkshire Post. 

London: DIGBV, UOli^O %l CO.^V^^oxiNfsnfc^Nxws^^SNttec^fiawe^^^^. 
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STEPHEN CRANE'S Last Book 

LAST WORDS 

68. By STEPHEN CRANE 68. 

Author of 'The Red BaOgt of Ctonzmge,' *AetiYe Ctarnoe,* *c. 

'Marked by the extraordinary yigoor which made the writer famous.' — 

* In these stories, aU too brief as they are, we haye Mr Crane at his strongest. 
Grim — as tales of war should be — terse, vivid, with here and there an invaluable 
touch of humour, they cannot fail to make each reader realise afresh how much we 
have lost in losing the man who wrote them. Admirable, from another point of 
view, is the sketch ** London Impressions,** and among the stories pure ana simple 
" The Squire's Madness" is v^ clever, both in idea and execution.' — World, 

* " Last Words" contains a collection of characteristic and impressionistic 
little fragments by the author of " The Red Badge of Courage." One and all 
possess that curious vivid quality which first brought the work of this writer into 
note, and as they deal with an mfinite variety of incidents in widely different 
countries, there is never any feeling of monotony. Among the little dramatic 
sketches there are none more effective than those which come under the head- 
ing of ** Spitzbergen Tales," describing incidents in the life of that famous regi- 
ment, of which Mr Crane has more than once written, namely, "The Kicking 
Twelfth." '-^Graphic. 

MY FIRST VOYAGE ; MY FIRST LIE 

A Bemlniscenoe of an Imaginative Childhood 

88. 6d. By ALPHONSE DAUDET Ss. 6cL 

Antlior of 'Bapbo,' Ac 

* A charming story . . . extremely well written. The book is well worth 
reading.' — British IVeekly, 

* A trifle of great charm . . . humour abounds and the story ends with one 
of those irrelevant but triumphant touches of pathos in which Daudet excelled 
all the writers of his generation.' — Literature, 

* The tale is one of those pretty fragments of autobiography seen through the 
blazing mirage of Province which Daudet touched with so great a charm. Mr 
Sherard has rendered the story into excellent English, and it is a- pleasant 
memorial of Daudet's lively imagination and warm heart.' — Athemtum. 

' One of the most delightful little romances to which either M. Daudet or 
Mr Sherard has ever appended his name.' — Liverpool Mercury, 

' Very charming is this " Reminiscence of an Imaginative Childhood "... the 
story is so admirably told that one reads it with very keen enjoyment' — Globe. 

* People of scientific temperament often demand a definition of "charm." 
" My First Voyage " is a definition of the word in a hundred and seventy-five 
pages. ' — Academy, 

'An entrancing narrative, which has some of the finest characteristics of 
Daudet's style.' — Dundu Advertiser, 

London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., iS^\rr«\t^Vt«X^^\«tN.^Nx«tv^^^^ 
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NEW POPULAR BOOKS BY HBLEN MATHERS 



In Crown 8vo, haniliwwae doth. Price tfs. each. 

DAHLIA 

*The MthoreM of ''Coailii' dtroT the Kjt^ towienti u with a 
▼diime of sketdiet mottlj of *'hkdi lifie"* in LondoD, and the Rivfcn 
and diewbeie. The interest of dm most yiiittess raider of fictioa 
aumothelpbeingaroosedby the piqBUkqr of these d^riitfBl dMicheii 
liCiss ICathen his a km cude of leaders, and this mame cauot fidl 
to add to their namher?— *'—'—— 



VENUS VICTRIX 

* Miss Hden Mathers' taknls shov at their hest when oonoentsated 
to prodnoe an effective short tstei and this..^vohHne waaf be le- 
ooannended to all who like their fictioii to be imgettt wttbovt 
being either morbid or immoral.'— i^^ccM^. 

*A series of realistic stories . . . magnificent for descriptive 
power.' — EasUm Mommg Ntws, 

'A Tolune which is sure to find a warm wdoome firom the 
novelist's large circle of admiring readers.' — Luds Mtrcuty. 

'The stories capture and hold the attention, and will find mvsh 
£svour with a very constderable drde.' — GM€* 



Id pictorial clotli, with froatiapiece ^ P. H. To 

3a« 6d. each 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY 

THE NEW LADY TEAZLE 

'A volume of stories by the author of "Comin' thn/ the it|«b? 
This little storjr, an effective little comedy in five chaptera» deals wilk 
a domestic crisis in Carlton House Terrace ... the other tales am la 
Miss Mathers' characteristic vein.' — Aaukmy. 

* Told with skill and literary grace and vigour.' — GUagtm ffmmU, 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY 

THE FACE IN THE MIRROR 

' Extremely interesting and written in a charming manner. The story 
which forms the title of the book is a particulariy fiucinating one.'— 
Dtmdu C§urUr. 

' Written with dramatic power. ... A capital bode for a reader 
who likes a story to be at once light and stimuli^ing. — Seciiwum. 

Louden : D1GBY« LOUO it CO., \^^i(Qw^«v*%N3i««x^^«N«ek^>Miifc^^^.K^ 
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SECOND IMPRESSION 

4 CHARMINO HISTOglC*L ROMANCB 

In Crown 8vo, Handsome Clotb QUt. Price tie. 

With Fronti«pi«c« by FRANCES EWEN 

OUR LADY 

OF BEAUTY 

Being the story of the love of Charles Vil., King a\ FriKe. 

and Agnes Sorelle, Demoiselle it Promenteai 

BY 

LUCAS CLEEVE 

"The heroine of this story Is none other than the 
beiutlfal Apies 5orelle, Demoiselle de Framenteau, while 
the hero Is Charles VII. of 
Prance. The charm and 
beauty of A^nes 5orelle, her 
passionate love for the Klo^i 
her wisdom and diplomacy, 
her wit and bravery form tbo 
theme of this novel. Lucas 
Cleeve has made a faaclnatlag 
picture of her: a plctore to 
linger In the memory . . . 
Lucas Cleeve has given us 
the story of a woman's heart, 
a story that I* worth the 
readlns."-rff£ ACADEUt 
MUD UTERAJURE. 

"A beautiful storyt beauti- 
fully told."-OUri. 00^. 

' ' A good brisk tale with an 
amount of adventure which 
j'rt.b.f.ta yiii charm the habitual 
reader of modern netloa."-iOUfiT CIRCULAR. 

" Exceedingl y lnterertliit-"-Ct^SCO'y HERALD. 

Laadoa! DIGSY, LONG & CO., iSBow«neSvi*e^'?\««ft-^*w"*^'*-'-- 
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POPULAR NOVELS BY OBRTRUDB WARDEN 

Author «f ' liBtliiiMni la;' ' TIm Wootar ^ « VU^/ *•* 



In Crown 8vo» handoome clotlk Price dc 

THE QAME OF LOVE 



* Another of this authoreni's brightlf-writtan storiet. . . . Tbm inlHMt of Am umj 
is HOC rdaz«i ontil the dnunatic dos* is fm±td.*^FmU Mmtt GmmUt. 

* A bnghtly^writtn story fiom the pen of a popular oovelist.'— OmCCmI; 

* A racy tale is this, viUi a bnUuuit aad Vm&ijcmtWMm as itscsnlra of 



Thastorylswtittwfaadalightfiriiyhrightandhriikityla.'^^CHsi^ I 

*A story inwtdch > wiriety of wa tt dra wn chagacten aw i nn o dn osJ, —d in which * 
are sliown of theatrical as well as fiishionahle life.'— JtMlwiMir. 

A SYNDICATE OP SINNERS 

* A hright, livdy tale.'— ^ItemAirv. 
*Tlie book is lull of thrills.'— CMMUgr Cmfitmmm, 
' A sensafinnal story, writtan with ooasMerable dash.*— Jg]^i»r. 

* A capital sensational story.' CImuwm HtrmkL 

* A really good novel.'— iK««ms Mmm^ Ns 



SCOUNDREL OR SAINT? 

'A novel with a really original plot • . . a temarkable alory.'- 

BEAUTY IN DISTRESS 

[Seeomi 

* A story foil of interest. . . . Related with spirit and rapid awvement, so that tht 
reader will not readily lay down the book.'— Z>iMaW CMfrarr. 

' A wdl-oonstructed story, with carefully eUbcrated diaracters ... a capttal noveL'— 
Mfrmi^g' Lgader. 

SET TO PARTNERS 

' Is quite a good altory.*—Cr»/kk. 

' Most scntational and fascinating.'- K#rifAirir Htrmid, 

' An escdting tale, and bustles you along.' — WuHt Smrwy, ■ 

' A highly sensational story whidi never drags.'— />a£(f ASrow. 

' A very good novel, cleverly worked up.'— /rfiA Times, 

' There are plenty of bright things in die book aad the dialogue b always natund. — 
5*/ Jamg/t GmMgiU. 

' A bright and well-written society story.'— I'ipnbA/rr P0si. 

' A fascinating romance of current life.'— /HMuAy AdvtriUtr. 

' Anodier of Miu Warden's engrossing stories.'— 7*fiMist. 

In Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 

NOBODY'S WIDOW 

'A charming little story.'- Jf^raM^ LuuUr, 
< WeU written and full of go.'— Ziiimwy W^rld. 
' A sprightly story.'— Z>a£{r A#wf. 

* Brimful of amusement.'— />ami&# C^urigr 



London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., i8 BoaTerie Street, Fleet Stieet, E.C 
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POPULAR NOVELS BY ARABELLA KENEALY 

Author of ' Dr Janet of Barley Street,' eta 



In Crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Price 6b. 

HIS ELIGIBLE GRACE THE DUKE 

SECOND EDITION 

* Is duu«cterued by all that crinmess of dialogue and cleverness of characterisa> 
tion which won for her previous work so much weliHdeserved praise . . . there is not a 
itory in the vdnme which does not grip the interest of the reader.' — Y^rkxhirt HtrtUd. 



' We have read the stories with pleasure, and would have been pleased had them 
been man.*— Morning Pott. 

* A constellation of sparkling Ules.'— 2>«r{r Mmit, 

' The stories have all the sprightly cleverness, 'easy neatness of workmanship, 
hiqypy style and humour that we expect from Miss Kenealy, and the book may be 
recommended as a delightful one for summer afternoons.' — Dmify Rje^nts, 

'Admirers of Miss Kenealy will be delighted with this volume. Ther are all 
present-day tales, well compacted and without superfluous phrase, and duplayiiq; 
humour, pathos, and occasional touches of cynicism.' — Glasgow Homld. 

* Is one of the best collections of stories we have seen for some time.' — Birmmg- 
knm Post. 

' Miss Kenealy knows how to amuse her readera, and in her collection of stories 
we jfind hardly one tale without some originality or cleverness.' — St lumtifs 
Gmatttt. 

' Miss Kenealy has some pretty stories in this collection . . . they are gracefully 
written.' -^/setntor. 



In Crown 8vo. Cloth Qllt. Cheap Edition. 
Price as. 6d. each 

DR JANET OP HARLEY STREET 

' It is a clever book and well worth reading. Miss Kenealy has imagined an inter- 
esting diaracter and realised her vividly* — Daify CkromcU. 

THE HONOURABLE MRS SPOOR 

' A clever story ... the most powerful piece of work Miss Kenealy has done.' — 
DmfyCkronkU. 

*This powerful story . . . brilliantly tkctiicrtd.*^PMii Mn/l Gautto. 

SOME MEN ARE SUCH GENTLEMEN 

'A book to read breathlessly from beginning to end. It is decidedly original.' — 
PmU Mnil GoMttU, 

* A really good story, original, well written and strong. A really excellent and 
engaging story.' — Literary World, 

* The story is so brightly written that our interest is never allowed to flag. The 
tale is told with spirit and vivadty.'— ^an^km^. 

London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., i8 Boayciie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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♦Mr Cftor Ptotto to the Mmx Aitter of tbt nrnmi 
tmewtloa.'— YORKSHIRE POST. 

W. CARTER PLATTS'S HUMOROUS BOOKS 

In Cfxiwii 8VO9 pictorial doth. as. 6d« each 

THE TUTTLEBURY TALES 

Seventh Edition 



FmU MmUGmaMe,^* Tlw roOiddac md hoBOvk imwcibliu' 



(;M«.— * Hmw Uvdjr cpbodm win b« dM Mom of hMrqr I 

S^tdmitr,-^* Mr Pltti wmindi q» of tJw ^ —riniii huMorit,H«« Artiiir. Hitfuiiier 



the Muno kind. fiirdaJ, of ooone, bat unatnined and 1— gft" oaaptUioc.* 

St Jm$mmrt Bmdg9t.'-'*Vtxfaaa&i^ Thore b aoC a doll IIm lirom itart to fiairii.' 

THE TUTTLEBURY TROUBLES 

Third Edition 

Y^rktkirt ^tel.— **'TIm Tattlebiiiy l^oabko** artiwy amch better thea "The Taidi- 
bnry Tales.** TlwTVonbkaareagoodiiistaneeofahiiinoriitextravagaiioeatitabeat. IWr 
lade oeither originality nor finidi ; tbey are SQpnmelT ftumy from firtt to last, and tiMy liavt 
even a virible vein or nnderlying coounon Mnte. Of moat of the fan throu^boot, it amy bt 
said that there is nothing so heartily laughable in the comic literature of the times.' 

THE WHIMS OF ERASMUS 

Second Edition, 3$. 6d. 

Sun.—* The humour is irresistible. There is a laueb with almost erery sentence, and s 
▼cry hearty laugh too. The fim is of a distinctlv romcking character. It is of the most 
spootaneoos kind, and is equally Torcible both in idea and in expression ' 

Sc0tsmmn. — ' There never was more effective humorous extravagance, and the book will 
give many a hearty laugh to anyone who reads it. * 

BUNKUMELLl 

In specially designed cloth cover, 3s. 6d. 

' The book contains nineteen stories, each as laughter i^ovoking as the other.' —Tp-Drnj, 

FLUSH TIMES AND SCIMP 

IN THB WILD WEST 

la specially designed cloth cover, 3s. 6d. 

Tt'Dm.y,^* Told with a humour and pathos wholly ddightfol.' 
i?<v&rw4^i?«wwr.— 'Full of exciting adventure . . . the book is very good reading. 

BETWIXT THE LING AND THE LOWLAND 

In specially designed pictorial cloth, 6s. 
With full-page Illustrations by the Author 

Dmh iWflvr.— ' We have thorooghly ei^joyed the book.* 

Dauy ChronicU. — ' We have never read a book with so modi pleasore. Mr Carter Platts 
tells many good stories.' 

S^ffrting' Timut,—* Mr Carter Platts b a wonderfully dever and •tnn««^ writer. We 
highlv commend the volume to our readers.' 

Lnt€r^o9l Dmih PmL—* From title page to ** finis " there b not a dull page in thb bright 
and breesy book, which b admirably illustrated by the author.' 

London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C 
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POPULAR BOOKS BY RICHARD MARSH 

Author of 'The Beetle,' *The Twickenham Peerage,' &c. 

AN ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE 

By RICHARD MAR8H 

[Third Edition. 

BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAYLIGHT 

By RICHARD MAR8H 

[Sicond Edition, 

In handsome cloth, with frontispiece. Price 68. each 

* Mr Richard Marsh possesses, in a high degree, the faculty or gift of telling 
a story well. He has originality and imagination, and his characters, drawn 
with a bold hand, are living.' — Review of the Week, 

' Mr Richard Marsh's books are all of them distinguished by audacity of 
imagination and a real nft of narrative.' — Illustrated Lmdon News. 

* Mr Richard Marsh's stories are strikingly original ; they have a strong 
leaven of distinction, remain curiously convincing, and are vastly entertaining. 
— Saturday Review. 

* Mr Richard Marsh has the gift of tumii^ out interesting narratives, and 
can be fully relied upon to catch and hold the miagination.' — Globe. 

* Mr Richard Marsh is an extraordinary clever and amusing stoi^ teller ; 
with a kind of inventiveness, and a vein of humour which are origmal and 
peculiar. ' — Scotsman. 

* One thing is certain — Mr Richard Marsh is able to tell a good story 
dramatically.' — IVkitekail Review. 

* Mr Richard Marsh is a past master of the art of making one's flesh creep.' 
— Bookman. 

' Mr Richard Marsh holds one like a vice from first to last.' — Black and 
WhiU. 

* Mr Richard Marsh's stories are all artistically conceived and finished.' — 
yianity Fair, 

'Mr Richard Marsh is a workman possessed of undoubted cunning.' — 
Outlook. 

* Mr Richard Marsh is well worth reading.' — Punch. 

' An agreeable element is the invariable excellence of composition shown 
in his writing. There is not a slovenly sentence, and the style is unusually 
pleasant and lucid.' — Athenaum. 

' Mr Richard Marsh's plots are very ingenious and are cleverly worked out.' 
— Court Circular. 

' To readers who enjoy *' a grue " in their fiction we can safely recommend 
Mr Ridiard Marsh.' — Daily News. 

' Mr Richard Marsh's ingenuity and imaginativeness are of a high order.' — 
Queen, 

' Mr Richard Marsh is known to be a skilled craftsman.' — County Gentleman. 

* Mr Richard Marsh's work is all marked by considerable imaginative power 
and constructive skill.' — Morning Leader. 

London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Popular Novels by Lucas Cleeve 

In Crown Svo* hancUome dotlu Price 6b. each 

OUR LADY OF BEAUTY 

With Frontispiece by Francis Ewen. ISeemd JSdifim$, 

* Locu Cleeve has mmde a fatdnating picture of Agnet Sorelle ; a pictore to Ungcr ia 
the memory. Lucas Cleeve has given us the stocy of a woman's heart, a stofythat is 
worth the reading."— ^CA^Inw/. 

FREE SOIL, FREE SOUL isec^mdiuM^ 

In ipecUlly dMlgntd pictorial ooftr, witli ninitrallOBB bj A. T. andtlL 

' Id this novel the writer known as Lucas Cleeve has produoad.what as a short srady of 



character may fairly be described as his masterpieoe. In constmctioo. diractaais of 
tellins and unrelentmg fidelity of purpose tlus book is. so far as our espem 



_ w ^ . . onerianoe goaa» tkt 

best thing this writer has produced. The merit of the story lies in its telliac ain kg 
method of telling is very good indeed. The story may be read at a sitting, ukd once 
begun will not be laid asioe until finished.' — BirminghMm DmUy Post, 

AS THE TWIQ IS BENT \.su»md juui^ 

' A capital novel, remarkable chiefly for its strong character drawing.' — ScoUmtmn, 

* A good story. The story of the floution of the *' Wheel Anne " is very well dooa.'— 
— Daify Chronicle. 

' The story is admirably told, the character drawing is clever.' — GUugow Hormid* 

' The story is well worked out . . . decidedly the best we have seen by this asthor, 
and should ^^^Insiderably to bis reputation.' — Birmin^hmm GmMttto. 

MARY ANNE OP PARCHMENT BUILDINGS 

[Second Editwm, 
' A truly delightful tXoTy.'—BookselUr. 

* Mary Anne was an artist's model by day and a member of the Alhambra ballet by 
night. The plot of the story is good . . . the tUnouoment is affecting and telUng.' — St 
Jamos's GoMftte. 

' Mary Anne is a most attractive character ... a story which is cleverly conceived 
and powerfully executed. '^^ilo^fvw Herald. 

' The tale b undeniably interesting, and the slumming parts are'very well done ... the 
beautiful Mary Anne is a striking and original character. — Dundoe Advertiser, 

' A vieorous and well-worked-out story. Mary Anne herself is a delightful picture 
of a Cockney girl, and the mingled pathos and hutaiour of her class are admirably 
portrayed. "The plot is an ingenious one, and is unfolded in a most dramatic manner.'— 
Court Circular. 

THE MAQIC OF ROME is^cnd sduum. 

' It deals mainly with the affairs of a noble fismily in Rome ... a story of stroag 
human interest, in which deceit and intrigues by the clergy play a prominent part, and 
the reader is thrilled by a succession of sensational situations. It cannot be denied that 
a most powerful novel is evolved, and one which, ably written as it is, will attract a great 
deal of attention.'— ^rtV/tf/^frfr«ry. 

London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., l8 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THIRD IMPRESSION 
A THRILUNG STORY BY J. S. FLETCHER 

AnthOT Of " Wlua ObaHM tbs Flnt wm Slag," ato. 



THE DIAMONDS 

"A rattllns Kood story. The book wtll Interest the 
reader brn'ond question, while It will certainly add to 
Mr Pletcher'a reputation as a writer of up-to-date 
•ansatlonal tlctlon."— Counr Circular. 

"Ad excellent story." — 
Truth. 




— DUNDtl Advirtish. 



"A book of real enter- 
tain ment." — Bookman. 

"A detective story . . . 
excellent and entertaining." 

— MORNINQ LHDIR. 

"A book of stirring read- 
ing." 

— Eastern Mohnino Nkws. 

"A atlmalatlng tale." — 
St James's Qazitti. 

"A really exciting and 
well-told story." 



Loodoa: DIGBY, LONG& CO., i8fi<M'«cm%hn«^'SNMX^»Mix,^_^~ 




NEW BOOKS BY ROBERT IL SHERARD 

or <«te Wkttt iii««t of 



In Cfowa 8va» hmadaiomm cMk MJOL Price 8s. M. ■•! 

WItli Portrait off tlw Anthir [S^emdEdMi 

THE CRY OF THE POOR 

Biiiiff Ml sfT»ft ti « ^ t of ft tlmo moiilfci^ tour ■™*f— y tho PteiilHi 

of Umi UflifeBd K3flf{!doiii 

' ICr Shonud^ aoooont of hit tqaalid JoBrne/ thraogli die ihims in the gmt 
nMumfcchnJBg towns of Kngknd, Sootknd mm Irdond is hnidly piotnesqne. 
.. . MrShenutd'sbooksfaoidd be Invmlnsble to the Natioonl Hoomif Raiofm 
AsiQdndoQ.'— Ar^ Ckwmuii 

'This book is the lesoU of ml hard ivoik undertaken with tlie best of 
motiva^ and U shookl not be oireilooked bjr those who are honestly endeanmrinf 
to alienate the wretchedness of the mhappy sfaim-dweUefs of oar freat citia/ 

< A decided^ interesting contrifantkw to the Ufcentm of a great pnUem.'— 
Omii$ok. 

* Hie book contains a good many data, well strung together, on which the 
sodal rdbimer may workJ'^LiUrahire, 

■ Like ** The White SUves of Enfland,'"*The Ciy of the Poor" should help to 
fix popular attention on the glaring defects of oar social system.' — GUugom HigraltL 

* Mr Sherard has made a considerable repotation in stodying the actual con- 
dition ofthe poor in this countiy. Those studies and obserfations should be read 
by all who are interested in English affiurs, and, above all* may be commended 
to the patriotic Christians of the land.' — Brmifird O6s0lftkr, 

* A most instructive volume.' — Morning LttuUr. 

* Mr Sherard has, in his latest book, lifted the lid of a cauldron seethii^ with 
vice and misery, and disclosed for our horror a depravity unimaf^nable save by 
those whose contact with it has been close and sympathetic.' — Eastern Morning 
Noms. 



BY THB SAME AUTHOR 

!■ Crown 8vo» hancUonio cloth. Price Ss. 6d. Hot 

THE CLOSED DOOR 



Bein|r the tme and fiutiifiil ncconnt of an eneriment in PropriA 
Peraoon of the trentmeiit accorded to Panper inunignuita in New 
York Harbour by the Offidals of the Ameriom Democracj. 

* A book worth reading.' — Acadnny. 

* Mr Sherard published these sketches originally in the Dai(y Mx/rtss, and 
so novel and interesting are they that they were well worth preserving as a 
volume. '— Afjirfffstr. 



London: DIGBY, LONG ft CO., i8 BouverieStreet, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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